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to the British rule, and agitation tor a Ckmstitutional Govern: 
inent are, as we have already stated, the two maxims which the 
Indian Association has always promulgated, and its ptinje 
mover Babu Surendra Nath Baoeijea has everywhere 

preached. . 

To secure this two-fold object, the Indian Association is on 

the one hand founding branch associations in every impor¬ 
tant town in India, and on the other hand trying to establish 
a’deputation in England. By these means it will organize 
a'system of representation of the wishes and prayers of the 
vpeople of India, not only before the Government in India 
' and in England, but also before that higher tribunal, the 
;|reat English People who must ultimately shape the 

destinies of the people of India. By means of her numerous 
branches, the Indian Association will on the one hand preach 
loyalty to the British rule, dispel disaffection where such 
may exist, and convince the people that their true welfare 
ae^hds on the continuance of that British rule under whose 
bi^%n influence India is daily becoming one great and 
U^ted country. On the other hand it will by means of 
?lti^e numerous branches, continue agitation for political 
rights, for the people, for that free form of Government 
which England has bestowed on Canada and Australia and 
•which she cannot deny to India. Such is the two-fold 
mission of the Indian Association, as we understand it, 
loyalty to the British Rule, and Agitation for a Representa- 
Ifye and Free Government ;—^aud in trjdUg to fulfil this 
inoble minion the Association demanife a^ shhnld assuredly 
receive the warm sympathy and acrive co-operation of evmy 
•true patriot in lndia.i'- y 

zst July, I 
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The object of this publication is to preserve in a collected 
form the most important speeches of one of the most earnest 
and eloquent English speakers that our country has yet 
produced. Most of these speeches were not published before 
except in the shape of reports in newspapers ; whHe those 
few which were published in the shape of pamphlets have 
already become scarce. In the meantime the demand for 
these speeches is daily becoming more pressing ; the eager¬ 
ness of our educated young men all over the country to peruse 
these admired speeches is daily increasing ; and it is only in 
compliance with this demand that we have been induced to 
publish the speeches of a young worker who has only recent¬ 
ly commenced his labours and who, therefore, let us hope, 
has yet a long and useful career before him. 

It is not necessary for us to say anything regarding the 
merit of these speeches. They have been listened to by larger 
audiences, and have already excited in the country a deeper 
and a more fervid interest than the speeches of any other 
speaker in this country. In a country where English educa¬ 
tion is yet so exceedingly limited, audiences of two thousand 
or three thousand people have thronged the halls of Calcutta, 
Dacca and the gi^eat cities of Northern India to hear the 
enthusiastic political missionary preaching everywhere a deep 
and unshaken loyalty to the British Government which has 
already imparted to India Peace, Civilization, and a feeling of 
National Unity, but preaching also a steady constitutional 
agitation on the part of the people to secure those rights 
which no civilized Government, and least of all the English 
Government, can deny to a people who have learnt to demand 
them. 



Tens of thousands of people who have listened with breath¬ 
less attention and admiration to the eloquence of our young 
countryman have returned to their homes, convinced that 
the future welfare of India depends on the continuance of her 
connection with England,—but convinced also that that wel¬ 
fare is only to be secured by steady agitation on the part of 
the people for those rights which England has conceded to 
Canada, to Australia and to other dependencies, and which 
she cannot deny to her greatest dependency. Thus Loyalty 
to the British Government and Constitutional Agitation for 
the rights of the people are the two great maxims our young 
political Missionary has preached duiing the last few years, 
and educated India has accepted those great maxims with 
enthusiasm and joy. Peoples' associations are springing up 
into existence in every nook and corner of India, all marked 
by the same unfeigned loyalty to the British throne, and 
equally marked by a firm determination to obtain for the 
millions of India the right of representation and other rights 
which belong to the people under every civilized government. 

Foremost among these associations of the people is the 
Indian Association, established in Calcutta on the 26th July 
1876, a date which will be memorable in the history of 
political progress in India. The honour of establishing this 
Association in the metropolis of India belongs to Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjea whose speeches we now publish, and 
his friend and co-worker Babu Ananda Mohan Bose, Barrister- 
at-Law, and Wrangler of the Cambridge University. Both 
these gentlemen completed their education in England and; 
learnt in that free country the value of political agitation on 
the part of the people. Returning to their native country they 
established the Indian Association with the object of com¬ 
mencing such agitation ; and ever since they have known no 
higher object in life than to work with their countrymen and 
for their countrymen. Branch and affiliated Indian Associ- 
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ations have since been started in many districts in Bengal 
and many towns in Northern India, and something like an 
organized representation of the feelings and wishes of the 
people of India by her educated children has thus been 
happify commenced. 

It is in connection with the Indian Association that Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjea delivered most of the speeches that 
we now publish. It is not necessary here to recapitulate 
the labours of that Association during the past few years of 
its existence, as there is scarcely an educated man in all India 
who does not know and appreciate them. It will therefore 
suffice to briefly mention one or two things only, of more 
than ordinary interest, which the Indian Association has 
done or attempted to do. 

One of the first things that claimed the attention of the 
Indian Association was the right of the people to be govern* 
ed, as far as practicable, by their own countrymen, and not by 
foreigners. The most ardent admirers of the British rule in 
India will not deny that the almost total exclusion of indige* 
nous talent from all the higher grades of service is a thing 
which is unprecedented in the history of India or perhaps of 
any other country, Mahomedan rule with all its despotism 
and bigotry acknowledged the rights of the people of India to 
serve in the higher ranks in every department, and Man Sing 
and Todar Mall an^ a host of other Hindus of note occupied 
positions which the subjects of the more enlightened British 
rule will in vain sigh for. Much of the discontent which is 
natural to a subject people is removed when the ruling race 
satisfies the legitimate ambition of the conquered people to 
discharge important duties in their own country ; and the 
Afghan and Mogul Emperors of India found no better or more 
loyal subjects than those natives of the^ country whom they 
honoured with trust. Confidence begets confidence, loyalty 
is confirmed and enhanced by such concessions, and a foreign 
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rule is based on the broad foundations of the affection of the 
people. To those therefore who fancy dangers in reposing 
trust in a subject people we shall reply in the words of the 
London Times that it Was not by trusting the subject people 
but by withdrawing such trust that the Mogul Empire came 
to grief. Another argument which is sometimes urged to 
exclude the people of India from serving the Government of 
their own country in the higher ranks is that they are not 
fitted for such posts by their education. Those who urge 
this argument have simply no facts in support of it ; on the 
contniry in every instance that an experiment has been 
made, it has resulted in brilliant success. In the few instances 
in which the people of the country have been honoured with 
high posts, whether that of a judge in the High Court or that 
of a colonel in the army, the education, loyalty and talent of 
those who have been so honoured have been found quite up to 
the mark for discharging the duties of such high offices. 
Inde«Nd it could hardly be otherwise. A civilized government 
sincerely desiring to confer high posts to a subject race can 
never fail to educate such race to a fitness for such posts. 
Rome found no difficulty in getting men among her subject 
races to fill very high posts, although such races were far more 
barbarous than the people of India ; and England therefore, if 
she is really desirous of reposing trust on the people of her great 
dependenc}^ will never find that people wanting. Indeed the 
only plausible reason for the exclusion of the people of India 
from the higher posts is to be found in the desire of English 
service-men to get as much from a conquered country as 
^possiblcj, and in their unwillingness, which Lord Lytton 
distinctly admitted in a recent Despatch to the late Secretary 
of State, to see the natives of the country in higher ranks 
than themselves. If such be the reasons of the exclusion we 
complain of, all that we can say is that both justice and sound 
policy are being sacrificed to the interests of service-men. 
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The Indian Association, then, observed this unju&t exclu*- 
sion with pain and regret they marked that the really govern¬ 
ing class in India was the Covenanted Civil Service of India, 
and they lost no time in urging the rights of their comtrymen 
to facilities for admission into this service. The maximum age 
for competing for this service was reduced by Lord Stilisbury 
from 21 to 19, a measure which has had the effect of entirely 
excluding yoiing^men from India from appearing at the open 
competition in London. The protest which was inaugurated 
against this illiberal step by the Indian Associatio]] and was 
joined in by all India is a memorable event in the annals of 
this countiy. It was the first indication of united action and 
united feeling all through India, and the credit of evoking this 
universal agitation belongs to Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, 
He made a stirring api^eal to his countrymen, and crowded 
audiences almost in every important town in Northern India 
responded to the appeal. Whatever be the ultimate effect of 
this agitation, the fact of the united action on the part of all 
'India is not without its value. If this unison in feeling and 
in action which has been so happily evoked by the Indian 
Association is perpetuated, better days for India cannot be 
very far off'. If we are but true to ourselves and steady in 
our action, England cannot very long deny to us the rights 
which belong to the citizens of every civilized government. 
But if we are unready in our aims and endeavours, if we 
forget to-morrow the purposes of to-day, we do not deserve 
those rights, and shall never have them. 

Well then, the Indian Association after having thus evoked 
the prayers of all India determined to convey them to 
England. With this purpose it deputed one of its most 
talented members, Babu Lai Mohan Ghose, Barrister-at-Law, 
at considerable expense. The succass which has attended 
the labours of this gentleman in England is well known. 
His speech in the Willis’s Rooms was listened to and admired 
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by a crowded audience; Mr. Bright^ with his generous instincts, 
supported him, and within twenty-four hours after this cele¬ 
brated speech l>ad been uttered Government was obliged to 
lay on the table of the House of Commons its plan for afford¬ 
ing facilities to Indian youths to serve in the Ijigher ranks of 
service in India. Never before did India act with such unity 
of feeling and earnestness of purpose ; never before was her 
action rewarded with such instantaneous result. This is an 
event Which we ought to lay to heart j we have only to act 
in unison and in proper spirit, and a generous government 
will not and cannot refuse our just and loyal demands. 

The concession, however, made by the Government is not 
exactly what India asked for. Indeed we have the shadow 
and not the substance, and the despatches published show 
that Lord Lytton or his advisers were responsible for the 
valuelessness of the concession. Lord Cranbrook, with his 
English instincts, suggested that there should be something 
like equality in position between the Indian youths selected 
under the New Rules and the English members of the Co¬ 
venanted Civil Service, and he even generously offered to 
grant the same allowance to Indian y:>uths as is granted to 
English candidates selected for the Civil Service during the 
two years of probation passed in England, to induce the 
former to go and complete their education in England. Lord 
Lytton rejected these generous offers,—his plan was not to 
establish anything like equality or community of feeling 
between the Covenanted Civilians and their Indian brethren, 
but to create a new service in every way inferior in prestige 
and administrative responsibility to the Covenanted Service, 
and then to call it. the Native Civil Service. Some posts 
already held by the natives of the country, and some others 
involving no administrative independence or responsibility 
would be given to the members of this precious service^ 
while all the real administrative power and responsibility 
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would be still reserved as hitherto in the hands of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, After this mockery of the legiti¬ 
mate aspirations of the people of the country, Lord Lytton 
had even the littleness to suggest that the gates of the 
Covenanted Civil Service of India should for ever be closed 
against the natives of India. Lord Cranbrook of course 
rejected this unjust and ungenerous suggestion. 

Such is the concession that we owe to Lord Lytton and 
his advisers. India has with one united voice refused to feel 
grateful for the measure, and the Indian Association seeking 
to represent the true wishes of the people of India, continues 
the agitation for a real share in the administration of India 
for her children who have a just and legitimate right to it. 

Another point which early engaged the attention of the 
Indian Association was the passing of the Press Act> 
generally known as the Gagging Act,'" by Lord Lytton's 
Government, The Act was unworthy of the British Govern¬ 
ment, it was perfectly uncalled for in a time of profound 
peace, and it betrayed a sensitiveness and a narrowness of 
policy such as British rule in India had never before mani¬ 
fested, and such as no Government except that of Lord 
Lytton was perhaps capable of. It was in direct opposition 
to the liberal spirit and the noble traditions which have 
uniformly animated British rule in all parts of the world, it 
reminded one rather, of the illiberal policy of the Russian 
regime or the Second Empire in France, and by openly 
announcing a suspicion of disloyalty in the people and Press 
of India, it had a tendency to create it. Lastly, it made an 
exception in the case of newspapers conducted in English 
which are mostly edited and read by Englishmen, whom even 
the government of Lord Lytton had not the courage to curb, 
and it related only to newspapers edited in the vernaculars 
of India, which were considered to be the proper subjects for 
control because belonging to a conquered people, 
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■ The Indian Association marked with the deepest regret 
this Act of the Indian Government, subversive as it was of 
the first principles of English rule all over the world, and: 
tending as it did to create a difference and distrust between 
the people and their rulers such as the Indian Association: 
had ever attempted to prevent and to heal. It lost no time 
therefore to agitate in the matter, and rightly considering it 
useless to apply to the Government of Lord Lytton to repeal 
its owii act, the Association carried its complaint to Eng¬ 
land. Mr, Gladstone, true to his generous nature, espoused 
the cause of the Indian Association which was the cause of 
all India, and in presenting its petition to the Parliament 
moved against this disgraceful Act. His powerful eloquence 
and close reasoning convinced all true Englishmen of the 
iniquity of the Act, all thinking men voted with him, but 
the conservative Government,—the strongest government 
in point of unity that England has seen for many a long 
year,—secured a numerical superiority, and the Gagging Act 
retains its place in the Statute Book of India. The Indian 
Association, however, has not lost heart, it steadily watches 
the operation of the Act, and is resolved to bring the 
question again before the Parliament, now that a Liberal 
Ministry has succeeded Lord Beaconsfield and his servile 
followers. 

It is impossible within our brief lim.jts even to allude to 
the many useful acts which the Indian Association has 
attempted during its brief career. Enough has been said to 
give our readers an idea of the useful career which the 
Association has commenced, and it is needless to multiply 
instances. Nevertheless we cannot conclude without making 
mention of one more attempt of the Association,—the last, 
the most important, and perhaps the most difficult it has yet 
Undertaken, This is to establish a deputation in EngHnd, 
to keep the English public informed of Indian matters. The 
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brief experience of the Indian Association has convinced it 
that political agitation in India, in order to succeed must be 
carried on in England also. In that great country the moral 
atmosphere is free and healthy and not despotic ;—there 
public opinion is omnipotent and cannot be drowned by the 
voice of authority or despotism ;—there the sense of justice 
and fair play natural to every free born Englishman is not 
warped by the unhealthy training of a despotic rule over a 
subject country. If India can convey her I'^rayers to that free 
country, those prayers shall be heard ; if India can represent 
her wrongs before that great nation, those wrongs shall be re¬ 
dressed. A powerful Ministry may for a time siip{X)rt the 
despotic acts of the Indian Government, but cannot for ever 
resist the all-powerful influence of the great English nation. 
Justice if sought in England cannot for ever be denied ; 
England cannot, without ceasing to be the noble country that 
she is, turn a deaf ear to the just demands of her greatest 
dependency. If, therefore, agitation be necessary to* temper 
the despotism of the Indian Government, that agitation must 
have its fountain-head in England. And the Indian Associa- 
tion has grasped this great truth and is straining every nerve 
to establish a deputation in'England,—there to convey the 
prayers,—to represent the wrongs,—to advocate the just and 
loyal demands of the two hundred and fifty million inhabi¬ 
tants of India. ^ 

The Indian Association has a great future before it. Let 
it act steadily and be true to itself, and it will deserve and 
command success. The main idea of that Association is 
borrowed from the government and constitution of free 
English Colonies like Canada and Australia. These constitu¬ 
tions teach us two principles which must go hand in hand, 
Continuance of the British Rule and Representa¬ 
tive Constitution under that rule and these principles 
been grasped by the Indian Association. Thus loyalty 
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ENGLAND AND 


that it is the contrast between the teaching of Christ and 
the exhibition of Christian life in India. I must except the 
Christian missionaries, a most worthy body of men wlio 
have rendered great services to this countr3^ I must except 
the native converts, some of whom are the brilliant orna¬ 
ments of Indian society. But there are men in India who 
call themselves Christians, who profess the tenets of that 
noble faith, but who lead most unchristian lives, sully the 
memory of the meek and crucified Jesus, violate his precepts 
and bring disgrace upon Christianity. It is* not a mere 
profession of Christianity that will regenerate India. If 
Christianity is to exercise any great influence upon our 
characters, our manners and customs, and help England in 
the fulfilment of her great mission in the East, it must be 
by the exhibition of Christian life, of Christian meekness, 
gentleness, and forgiveness. 

Gentlemen, I have thus; brought to a close my brief, hasty 
and necessarily imperfect sketch of the mission of England 
in India, and how that mission may be best fulfilled. Great 
social evils have to be eradicated, the art of self-government 
has to be introduced into India, and a manly, energetic, self- 
reliant Indian character has to be developed. England can 
only help us in the consummation of these great ends. Her 
mission ends there ; but I ask, have we no mission of our 
own ? Who is to regenerate and civilize India—Englishmen 
or ourselves ? Upon our shoulders rests the responsibility 
of this great undertaking. We have a mission then, and a 
much more onerous and responsible mission than that of 
England. Rise then to the solemnity of your mission, the 
greatness of your obligations. You are the missionaries of a 
new faith, the pioneers of a new civilization, a faith and a 
civilization whicli should seek to promote the welfare of an 
unhappy Fatherland. Europe is progressing, America is 
progressing, China is progressing, Japan is progressing, in 
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The following address on Joseph Mazzini was delivered by 
Babu Surendra Nath Banetjea at a Meeting of the Utter* 
para Hitakari Sabha, held on the 2 nd April i8*j6^ 

Gentlemen, 

I freely confess, I consider it a great privilege to be 
permitted to address such a distinguished body as the Hita« 
Kari Sabha ; I say distinguished, not because of the wealth, 
rank, or social influence of any of its members, hp^ever 
great these may be, but because of the eminent patriotisia 
which characterises your Sabha. To succour the needy, the. 
distressed and the indigent, to be the father of the father^ 
less, the friend of the poor, to work for the promotion of the 
education of our women, whose noble susceptibilities if pro* 
perly developed, would materially contribute to the advance¬ 
ment of our country^are objects which must always, commend 
your Sabha to the sympathy, the consideration, and the 
respect of all right-thinking men. But, patriotic as you are 
and noble and lofty as your aspirations may be, I think you 
cannot but feel the deepest interest, in the life and character 
:of one of the sublimest spirits that ever graced ranks pjf 
humanity, one pf those shining lights that bursting forth^ 
the impenetrahte gloom which envelop^ the fate 
hi^native country, rose to lead his countrymen to a higher^ 
type of national existence, and to exhibit in his own Ufe aud 
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character an example of heroic self-kictifice, of noble Self* 
endurance, of burning love for mankind, of stead-faat hatted 
foi; tyranny, such as have covered the name of Joseph 
Mazzini with immortal glory and have made that name the 
watchword of freedom, the symbol of down-trodden races, 
and the rallying point of dispersed nationalities. Gentlemen, 

I confess I tremble before the magnitude of the task I have 
imposed upon myself, and 1 say so in all sincerity of heart. 
fMVheh 1 recall to mind the spledour of Mazzini’s character, 
jthe greatness of his self-sacrifice, how he flung away the 
prospects of a life full of rich promises of earthly greatness,, 
in order that he might consecrate his-energies to the accom¬ 
plishment of Italian unity and Italian independence, how in ■ 
'the prosecution of this noble purpose he was chased from 
one country to another, from his own native land to Prance, 
froth France to Switzerland, and from Switzerland to Eng¬ 
land ;• when I recall to mind his unutterable sufferings, how 
he passed twenty years of his lifetime in a small miserable 
jfooia ■with scarcely space enough for him to move about, how 
the most'affectionate of men saw those nearest and dearest 
to him snatched away from him and cruelly slaughtered by 
the ehemies of bis country, how his heart yearned aftej his 
beloved mother, the companion of his early years j how amid 
^1 .his trials, his sufferings, amid moments of doubt and 
hesitation, the clear, steady, and unflinching spirit of the 
fman shone forth r I when I recall all these things to 
^nd, I feel tlrat dread preSehce of h being 

intage l am not worthy to behold, I f^I jthat 1,^ 
perhaps^ ■ tTpspdssing upon consecrated ground/ end I • staiid 
■ aghast at my own temerity. 

But a sense of overwhelming duty bids me to proceed; '"I 
feel that Mazzini's is a life which my countrymen ought to 
• bo in ^^pwfeession of, for that life is full of lessons of tl; 

- -to us ailv The ludiaos were degr^^iv 
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down-trodden and oppressed. Under the infl^nce of Mazzini'S 
teachings, they achieved their unity and their, nationality, 
and now they are on the highroad to the clinaa* of national, 
greatness! • As the Italians were miserable and degraded, so 
are we ; and as theyrose, so might we rise, though fortunately 
in our case, from the favourable circumstances of our position, 
through far different means. It is because the life of Joseph 
Mazzini presents us in a most striking manner with those 
traits of character which we ought to imitate, and yrhieh^'; 
secure national greatness, that I have ventured to introdiice^: 
this subject to you here to-night. 

Joseph Mazzini was born at Genoa in the year i8ps> HiS 
father was a physician, his mother was a woman of grehti 
talent and deep affection, and she appears to have exercised 
a profound influence on the mental and moral charaeter pjf 
the future hero of Italian independence. Gentlemen, I Vett* 
ture to lay down this broad and general proposition, that 
a mother exercises a deep and profound influence on the 
mental and moral character of her children, and that influ-i 
ence is in many respects wider, deejTer, and more far-reaching 
than that of the father. The lives of great men fhmishf, 
numerous instances in support of the truth of this proposi-! 
tion. The father of the Duke of Wellington was but a 
fiddler, while his mother was a woman of great talent, and 
of high ambition j and accordingly we find that all. the 
brothem of the Duke of Wellington were men of great matk, 
ability^ and talent, Jlis eldest brother yras the Earl pf 
MOrnington, who afterwards became Marquis of WeUesley 
an%.yfho,: as^^^ are ./aware, was one of .the ablest of owr 
GoyeSflidfs^General. No doubt there are many things in his 
administration which we feel bound to condemn, there, are 
many things in that administration which the .impartial 
^oice of history will not approve, but we masthim thee; 
tjistiee vto record Und Jte was one of tbenshfeist men that 
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ever filled the office of Governor'General of India* It is not 
necessary to waste too many words to shew, that the Duko 
of Wellington was a man of consummate genius. The con¬ 
queror of Napoleon, the hero of a hundred fights, it must 
be admitted was a man of commanding talents. Another 
brother Lord Cowley was also a man of great ability. He 
was accredited as English Ambassador to the Court of the 
Tuilleries, and acquitted himself in the discharge of his 
delicate and difficult duties with credit and satisfaction. 

Passing now from the Duke of Wellington to his great 
antagonist, Napoleon, we find that extraordinary man greatly 
indebted to his mother for his future eminence. He is re¬ 
ported to have declared to his private physician Dr. O'Meara, 
while pining away the last days of his life on the barren 
took of St. Helena, that it was to his mother's influence that 
he must mainly ascribe the success which he was able to 
achieve in life and which at ope time had dazzled and asto¬ 
nished Europe. We all know the great and beneficial 
influence which Alfred's mother exercised over the mind of 
young Alfred. Sir Walter Scott's mother is said to have 
exercised a similar influence in framing the mind of the 
great poet and novelist. 

From the above instances, then, the conclusion becomes 
irresistible that mothers do exercise a great, a profound and 
a far-reaching influence over the minds of their children. 
Are we not here then furnished with k powerful argument 
in support of female education ? It is at all events quite 
clear that the advocates of female education are not dreamy 
enthusiasts, idle speculators who have not any solid facts to 
go upon. The facts of history, the biographies of great men, 
all speak to the importance of training the female mindi 
With these facts before me, therefore, I venture to say that 
the question of national progress is intimately dependent 
upon the question of female progress, and that if we wish to 
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see our country great and prosperotis, we must begin by 
directing our eflForts to raise the condition of our women. 

Gentlemen, passing now from this digression, let us fix 
our attention upon the early life of Joseph Mazzini. Even 
from his earliest years, it was apparent to those around him 
that he possessed a deeply sympathetic nature, and many 
touching stories are told in connection with this part of his 
life. I shall relate only one, as it happens to be typical. 
When Mazzini was only six years old, he happened to bo out 
with his mother on a stroll. As he was going along, his 
eyes caught the sight of a beggar who was seated on the 
steps of a church. This spectacle of human misery made 
so profound an impression on the mind of the boy, that he 
stood before the church, transfixed and almost rooted to the 
spot. His mother suspecting that the sight of the beggar 
had frightened the boy, caught hold of him and forced him 
away. But no sooner had they gone a few paces, when 
Mazzini tore himself away from his mother, rushed into the 
arms of the beggar, huddled him with warmth, exclaiming 
give him something, mother, give him something, mother/’ 
The old man returned the caresses of the child, and address^ 
ing his mother, said Lady, love the child well, for he will 
love the people.*' < 

The political life of Joseph Mazzini may be said to begin 
on the first Sunday of April 1821. On that day, while hO' 
was out as usual witli his mother, a sight of deep agony met 
his eyes. He saw a number of Italian refugees ^huddled 
together near the Strada Neova of Genoa, and red^<S^ to 
the last extremity of poverty and distress. They had rii$^ 
up in arms against one of the corrupt Governments of Itaiy^ 
they had been defeated, and now they were looking forward 
to an asylum in a far off country, across the seas, where they 
might be secure against the vengeance of their victorious 
enemies, and Where amid new scenes and new aasociatioi^, 
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they might forget the borrows of their beloved mother coun*' 
try. The sight of the Italian patriots, in the last extremity 
of distress and poverty, made a deep impression on the mind 
of young Mazzini, and from that day he resolved to dedicate 
his life and energies to the salvation of his country. Young 
as he was, this resolution once formed, he pursued it through 
good report, and evil report, and amid unheard-of trials and 
sufferings. 

Mazzini was brought up for the profession of the Law, and 
in due course of time became an advocate. To his parents, 
it was a day of great rejoicing, when their gifted son for the 
first time put on the advocate’s gown. They confidently 
looked forward to a glorious career for him at the bar, a 
career which might perhaps place him on the pinnacle of 
earthly fame. But they were doomed to bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. The son had already made up his mind to dedicate 
his life and his energies to the accomplishment of Italian 
unity. Mazzini loved his parents, but he loved his country 
more. 

Mazzini had already joined the Carbonaris. The Carbo- 
naris formed a secret association. There comes a period, 
gentlemen, in the history of a nation's development when 
these secret associations abound. When a nation having 
passed through a preliminary stage of moral preparation, is 
on the eve of entering into a contest with the object of 
subverting the Government under which U lives, the Govern¬ 
ment being osposed to the tendencies of the times and 
suppressing freedom with a high hand, then is it do we find 
tjaese secret societies starting up on all sides around in 
prolific abundance. The Government has to be overthrowni 
the Government; has to be subverted. The Government will 
resist if it has the power. Consequently all such attempts 
against the government of the country must necessarily be 
carried on under the seal of solemn secrecy. Jhus yon ^ 
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find in the history of Modem Greece, that it was a secret 
society,-the Heitaria, which prepared the Greeks for that 
contest which culminated in the independence of their 
country. It was the secret society of the United Club of 
Irishmen which prepared the Irish for the great struggle 
of 1798 ; and finall)^ it was the secret society of Young 
Italy founded by Mazzini, which by evoking the sentiment 
of national unity and national independence helped very 
materially towards the consummation of Italian unity and 
Italian independence. 

I need hardly remind you, gentlemen, that there are no 
secret associations in India ; and it is indeed not necessary 
that we should have any. We are not rebels j we are not 
treasonably affected towards the Government. We are loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty the Queen. We are indeed anxious 
to secure the permanence of her rule in this country upon 
the broad basis of a nation's affections. Let us have political 
associations by all means and as many of them as you like, 
but not secret associations. Let us work openly, in the full 
blaze of publicity and not in secret, for the regeneration of 
our country. Let in the full light of day to all our procee<l 
ings and let Government and its officers inspect them, if they 
choose. 

Joseph Mazzini, was for the first time, imprisoned in July 
183a. He had gone on some mission connected with the 
Carbonaris, and was betrayed through treachery. He was 
confined in the fortress of Savona. Let us, gentlemen, for a 
few moments, concentrate our attention upon this spectacle 
of youthful captivity. Mazzni was confined in the topmo^ 
story of the fortress. Before him lay the illimitable expanse 
of the ocean, above him was the vaulted canopy of heaven. 
With these dread symbols of eternity before him, Mazzini 
lay brooding in his prison-Qell over the misfortimes of his 
coiintry. Was Italy always to degraded and down- 
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trodilei), was there to be no termination to her sufferings ? 
Must the heart of the patriot for ever bled ? Was the home 
of Brutus and Cato, to be the den of tyrants and despots ? 
These were the thoughts, these the feelings which agitated 
the mind of the youthful apostle of Italian freedom. The 
Carbonaris had indeed worked and struggled for Italian 
independence and unity. They had worked and they had 
failed. Was there then no hope for his country ? Mazzini 
rightly concluded that the Carbonaris had proceeded alto* 
gether on a wrong principle. Italy was to be united ; Italy 
was to be free. But they had laid down that Italian unity 
and Italian independence were to be effected by means of 
foreign help. No, said Mazzini, if Italy was to be united 
and free, that great object must be accomplished by her 
own unaided strength, by the power of her own right atm. 
Italy must first learn the great lesson of self-reliance, self- 
dependence, before she could run the higher race for national 
unity and national independence. Foreign aid must bo 
systematically eschewed. From within the walls of his 
prison, he formed the idea of establishing an association 
which was to supersede the Carbonaris, and which was to 
embody this great principle of absolute, thorough and com^ 
plete self-dependence. V 

Emerging from his prison wall, he seriously directed his 
attention to the task of founding the association he i had re^ 
solved upon. Already he had been exiled from his country ; 
already Italy had ceased to be his home. But he was a man 
of broad views and of wide sympathies. He made the world 
bis home ; wherever he ! was, that was his home. Exiled 
brom his country, he established him^lf at Marseilles ; and 
it was here that he established the association of Young Italy. 

Young Italy was a secret association. The objects which 
. it proposed to itself were the eatablishment of Italian unity 
and Italian independence, imdet a . Republican form of govor* 
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ment. Italy Avas to be free, Italy Avas to be united. Italy 
was to be a republic. Having placed these objects before 
him, the great apostle of Italian unity, set himself to the 
task of accomplishing them. And first the Italian mind 
must bfe roused to tlie necessity of Italian unity, Italian 
independence, and the establishment of an Italian Republic. 
Moral revolution must precede the accomplishment of the 
material Revolution which he had sketched out in his mind. 
The moral Revolution of Italy was sought to be brought 
about by means of tracts and journals. At the same time 
Mazzini published a body of instructions for the guidance of 
the members of Young Ital}^ Some of the lessons Avhich he 
endeavoured to enforce in these instructions are of the 
deepest importance, and embody principles of wide-spread 
application which you would do well to bear in mind. Well 
then, gentlemen, in the first place, Mazzini taught that th^ 
purification of the soul by virtue is necessary for the 
attainment of any holy enterprise. He thus taught that 
moral regeneration, which in most cases is synonymous with 
spiritual regeneration, must precede political regeneration, and 
must precede the accomplishment of national greatness. 
Now, gentlemen, this is a proposition which receives confix^ 
mation rt*on:i the facts of universal history. And, with your 
permission, I will dwell upon it for a few moments in order 
to place this great tryth beyond the possibility of doubt dr 
conjecture. What was the Puritan Revolt but the second 
act of the Reformation? The spirit of inquiry in England 
had been roused by the Reformation. It l^ad at first been 
confined to religious topics. But it soon outstripped those 
limits and displayed its energy in the sphere of politics, 
Englishmen who had at first only inquired about the sound-- 
ness of their religious doctrines, began before a century l|^d 
elapsed to inquire about the soundness of the political insti-' 
utions under which they lived. Doubt and dissatisfaction' 
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followed inquiry. They discovered that the power df the 
sovereign was far too great to be compatible with freedom, 
and that the institutions under which they lived were in 
short a scandal and a disgrace to civilization. They resolved 
to curtail the power of the king and to pull dovffi their 
institutions. There was a struggle between the king and 
his people. We all know what the result of that struggle 
was ; we all know how the proud tabric of British freedom 
Was cemented by the blood of a king who had betrayed his 
trust. And indeed the keystone of that fabric was not laid 
till a. foreigner had been summoned from across the seas, 
himself the proud defender of the liberties of his own 
country, to be the protector of British freedom.c 

In the same way, gentlemen, in France, the French 
Revolution may be said to have begun by an attack upon the 
Church. And when the Church had been demolished and 
the Jesuits had been expelled by 1750, the ground was 
shifted, and then commenced the attack against the State, 
an attack which led to the overthrow of the French mon¬ 
archy and the achievement of human freedom. 

So also, gentlemen, the purely spiritual reformation of 
Nanak paved the way for the political regeneration of the 
Sikh people, under the leadership of Gooroo Govind and his 
successors. 

Viewed in the light of these historical facts, the Brahmo 
movement assumes an importance which it is impossible to 
exaggerate. I feel certain, gentlemen, that when the history 
of India comes to be written with that spirit of imi>artiality, 
that justness, of sentiment, that breadth of conception, tvhifeh 
the importance of the subject demands, a high and worthy 
place will be accorded to the Brahmo movement as one of 
the most powerfcl agoftcies of Indian progress and Indian 
clviliijation. * 
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TIius tlien^ gentlemen, w® find from a broad survey of 
history that nK)nil and spiritual regeueratioti is tlie precursor 
of political regeneration. And are we not here furnished 
with tlie strongest incentive to the exercise of the highest 
morality ? Our own happiness, the happiness of coming 
generations,, depends upon the practice of virtue, upon the 
observance of high principles. Who that has a heart that 
will not respond to this call of di^y and strive after a 
€onsci'entio\is discharge of patriotic duties,, in the name of 
posterity ? 

There is anotlier principle of imiversal application which 
Mazzini lays down in bis instructions for the guidance of 
Young Italy, and upon which I propose dwelling for a few 
moments. Mazzini says, the feeling of nationality is 
necessary before a nation could exist, that in fact the desire 
for national existence must precede the achievement of 
nationality. We might again appeal to the facts of history 
in support of the truth of this broad proposition* 

You are probably aware, gentlemen, that the Greeks 
achieved their freedom in the year 18:27. For ages, the 
Greeks had suffered from the influences of a foreign rule* 
But about the middle of the last centui*y, the aspiration for 
nationality first dawned upon the Greek mind. Slowly,, 
silently, and gradually, the idea widened and deepened, till 
at last it nerved and prepared the Greeks for that struggle 
which culminated in the achievement of their independence. 
In the same way, the teachings of Gooroo Govind roused in 
the minds of his disciples a lofty desire for political freedom 
and national ascendancy, a desire which paved the way for 
the ultimate establishment of a Sikh Kingdom. And lastly, 
did not the writings of Mazzini, by kindling in the Italian 
mind a desire for Italian unity and Italian independence^ 
materially contribute towards the consummation of thosa 
groat ends f 
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A journal was established in connection with Young' 
Italy. The journal propagated ideas dangerous to the petty 
and tyrannical Governments in Italy. Its introduction into 
Italy was therefore at once interdicted. But it is seldom 
that Governments are successful in enforcing such prohibi¬ 
tory laws, especially when such laws are against popular 
sentiment. The journal continued to be introduced into 
Italy as before, in defiance of prohibitory and interdictory 
laws. In its desperation the Italian Government of Piedmont 
bethought itself of French aid; and the Government of 
France, (for it was at Marseilles that the journal was printed 
and published), was desired to prohibit the publication of 
the journal in French territory. Corrupt Governments are 
alwa3’s in league with one another. The publication of the 
journal was prohibited, and Mazzini was exiled from France. 
Driven from France, he sought shelter in Switzerland, and 
from there he planned his first expedition which was against 
Savoy. The expedition proved a complete failure. Maz- 
zini’s friends now endeavoured to persuade him that Italian 
unity and Italian independence were a dream, that it was 
at all events beyond his power to hasten or accomplish 
them and that he had therefox'e better give up that object, 
which he had taken up as the task of his life. But Mazzini's 
position was taken ; his lot in life was cast, and he refused 
to recede. The consummation of ^talian unity, the 
consummation of Italian independence might be a dream, 
but it was a dream, which was very dear to him, and he was 
not to be persuaded into giving it up. 

Mazzini's was a broad and expansive mind. His sym¬ 
pathies were wide. Italy, no doubt, lay nearest to hi$ heart* 
But the guardian deity of Italy, that presided over the 
portals of his heart, was not a jealous god that excluded 
all other objects of affection and adoration. He yearned 
after Italian unity and Italian independence, but he longed^ 
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also to see the reign of democracy and liberty established 
throughout Europe, Mazzini also rightly concluded that if 
he could substitute throughout Europe the reign of peoples 
for the reign of monarchs, he would secure for the cause 
which was so dear to him, the support of the moral opinion 
of Europe. Under the influence of these beliefs, the great 
apostle of Italian unity established the Association of Young 
Europe in Switzerland in 1834. It is not necessary, 
gentlemen, that I should detain you with any detailed 
account of this Association. Its constitution was based upon 
the model of Young Italy. 

But after the failure of the expedition against Savoy, 
Mazzini and his followers were subjected to a severe perse¬ 
cution. They were exiled from Switzerland. Mazzini had 
now no place left for him in the European Continent which 
might offer him an asylum. The proscribed of bis own 
country, the proscribed of France, the proscribed of Switzer¬ 
land, he turned his thoughts naturally towards that great 
and interesting country, the island home of freedom, the 
country of Pym, Vane, and Hampden, consecrated by the 
blood of a thousand patriots. He took a loving farewell of 
Switzerland, and in 1837 for the first time found himself 
among the island homes of England. 

But in the year before, Mazzini had passed through a 
terrible crisis. In thgit year, one of those tempests of moral 
donbt and scepticism to which minds devoted to noble ends 
are especially susceptible, had overtaken him. Mazzini had 
made great and terrible sacrifices for the accomplishment of 
the aim of his life. But, up to this time, success had not 
crowned his efforts. Nor was it, in his own person, that he 
had made these sacrifices. At his beck and at his bidding 
the youth and the manhood of Italy had risen up by hun¬ 
dreds and thousands to lay down their lives at the alter of 
their country's independence, and yet success had not crowned 
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their efforts. Was the accomplishment of Italian unity and 
independence then possible^ or was it only a dream ? if 
indeed it were a dream, where then would he stand ? What 
would then be his position. The blood of how many mar* 
tyrs would then rest upon his shoulders ? How many wives 
had he made widows, how many children orplians, how 
many sisters had he deprived of their only brothers, how 
many mothers of their only children, the stay of their lives,, 
the support of their old age. And yet perhaps all theso 
calamities he had brought upon countless homes, in tho 
prosecution of a mere dream, a chimera, a phantom. These 
distressing thoughts choked him, and withered away the very 
life that was within him. He was half tempted to lay vio* 
lent hands on himself. But gradually and slowly the clear,, 
bright, serenaspirit of the man shone forth from amidst the 
almost impenetrable gloom which surrounded him. His 
religion came ^ his aid. Mazzini was a man of deep, fervent 
piety, and a soul illumined by piety and earnest religious 
fervour was, at last, able to cope with that tempest of doubt 
which had nearly ship-wrecked his moral nature. ^ 

But it seemed as if the angel of fate which bad presided 
over the birth of the prophet of Italian unity had pre¬ 
determined that his path through life should be strewn with 
sorrows. Scarcely had he set his foot in England, when we 
find him confronted by the most abject and degrading poverty^ 
His mother had all along, unknown to bis father, supplied 
him with funds. These remittances in England he divided 
between himself and three other associates. His mother had 
meant the money for himself j he meant it for himself and 
three other comrades. The result was that it was not 
sufficient for any body. His greatness of soul would not 
permit him to enjoy the comforts of life, while his comrades, 
the companions of his exile, would be starving. He was^ 
thus reduced to such great straits that ho bM 
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occasion to pawn his old coats and boots^ to obtain the 
necessaries of life for himself and his companions. If 
he had pursued the profession of an Italian advocate, 
he would possibly not have known what adversity was. 
But the path towards the height of moral greatness 
is strewn with sorrows and sufferings^ and the great 
apostle of Italian unity bore them all cheerfiill}^ in the 
name of his beloved Italy. Literature however came to his 
rescue. He was a man of great literary powers, and by 
the exercise of his literary talents he soon got a competency 
in England. 

I must ask you, gentlemen, in this place, to dwell with 
me for a few moments upon a remarkable trait in Mazriiii's 
character, a trait which has only been feebly illustrated by 
the events narrated in the course of my address. Up to this 
time_, we have seen that Mazzini was a man of profound 
genius, with vast powers of organization, of * great literary 
accomplishments, of deep love for his countrymen and 
humanity at large. We shall presently find another impor¬ 
tant trait in his character exhibited in a striking manner. We 
shall find that he was equally remarkable for sagacity and 
shrewdness, and was thus quite a match for the corrupt 
Governments of Europe. It is with some regret that I enter 
upon the consideration of those circumstances which serve 
to illustrate this important feature in Mazzini’s character, 
because they cast such grave and serious aspersions upon 
the character of some English Statesmen, whose memories 
are deservedly held in high veneration by their countrymen. 
About the year 1844, while Mazzini was staying in England, 
a suspicion rose in his mind that his letters were tampered 
with, in the English Post Office. He found that letters 
addressed to him always arrived two hours later than the 
proper time. To assure himself of the reasonableness of 
this suspicion as well as also to collect evidence, he posted 
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in the presence of witnesses, in the same place in London, 
several letters some addressed to himself, others addressed 
to fictitious persons at the same residence. His witnesses 
and himself then came back to his lodgin^^s to be present at 
the delivery of the letters. Now the letters addressed to 
Mazzini arrived two hours later than those addressed to the 
fictitious persons. He obtained written statements of these 
circumstances from his witnesses. He pushed the inquiry 
still further. On one occasion, he posted letters addressed 
to himself enclosing grains of fine hair, sand (See., so folded 
that if the letters were opened, these must necessarily fall 
out. The letters came back to him without the grains of 
sand, fine hair, and so forth. Having in this way ^collected a 
considerable body of evidence, which established beyond all 
doubt that his letters were tampered with, in the English 
Post Office, he placed his case in the hands of a member of 
the House of Commons. Great was the excitement at these 
charges being made, and a Committee of both Houses was 
appointed to inquire into the matter. The astounding reve¬ 
lation was made that from 1806 to 1844 there was scarcely 
a minister who had not stooped to the degradation and 
infamy of obtaining information by violating private corres¬ 
pondence, that even such men as Sir Robert Peel, Mr. George 
Canning, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord John Russel, the M^irquis of Normandy, 
and the Earl of Aberdeen had not thought it beneath them 
to practice such low and degrading tricks.* But the infamy 
of the transaction does not end here. When Lord Aberdeen 
was asked whether any part of the information obtained 
from Mazzini's letters had been communicated to any foreign 
government, the noble Lord replied that not a syllable of 
that correspondence had been submitted to any foreign 
government. The Committee however came to the conclu- 

^ See Westminister, Review, EXXXII., September 1844. 
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sion not long after, that some portions of the information 
obtained from Maxzinfs correspondence had been so for¬ 
warded 1 

One can scarcely repress his indignation as he reads this 
miserable record of crime^ of folly and chicanery. English 
writers naturally wax very wrath over the tricks of a Foucbe 
or a Talleyrand* But here have we not as base, as unworthy, 
as miserable a trick as ever was practised by the basest and 
the most ignominious of French administrators, and to crown 
all we have the spectacle of an English Statesman of high 
repute, demeaning himself to falsehood, to extricate himself 
from the difficulties of his situation. 

Gentlemen, I must now hasten over the remaining 
incidents in the life of Mazzini. The ide^is of Italian unity 
and independence had spread far and wide, and had infected 
all circles of society from the highest to the lowest. The 
Italian mind had been stirred to its very depths. The 
teachings of‘‘Young Italy” were now bearing fruits, the 
flame of insurrection burst forth in several parts of the 
country. In 1848, Lombardy raised the standard of revolt 
against the Austrian domination ; other parts of Italy 
followed the example. It is not necessary, gentlemen, that 
I should take you through these sanguinary details of the 
stniggle for Italian unity. Suffice it to say that Mazzini 
took a leading part in them. Let it be recorded to his 
eternal honour that he never planned an insurrection or aii 
expedition in which he could not take a prominent part. 
His was a noble and a generous Soul, which recoiled from 
the thought of placing others in positions of peril which 
he could not share. In 1859, the principality of Naples 
lay at the feet of Garibaldi, but Garibaldi made it over to 
the king of Piedmont. The cause of Italian unity thus 
advanced one step nearer towards realization. A still 
turtheir advance was made in this direction in 1866. In that 

3 
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year taking advantage of the struggle between Austria and 
Prussia, Italy declared war against Austria, with France as 
an ally. Venice was added to France, whicli exclianged it 
with Italy for a frontier Italian province. Thus then with 
the unimportant exception of Venice, the whole of Italy 
was divided between two potentates, the Pope and the king 
of Piedmont, Italian unity was consummated at last in 
1870, when two neighbouring nations were engaged in a 
sanguinary and fratricidal contest. When in 1870 France 
and Germany were wasting their energies in a mortal 
conflict, the French Zoaves who had hitherto upheld the 
tottering throne of the Vicar of Christ, had to be withdrawn 
from Rome. The Italian troops taking advantage of this 
opportunity entered Rome, deposed the Pope, and pro¬ 
claimed the unification of Italy, under Victor Emanuel. 
The Austrians had already been driven out of Italy. Italy 
was thus free, and was now united. The dream of the pro¬ 
phet of Italian independence had been accomplished, but 
only partially. Italy was to be free, Italy was to be united ; 
but she was to enjoy these blessings under a Republican 
form of Government. Mazzini would gladl}^ have assented 
to the monarchical regime, if indeed he could be induced to 
believe that that regime was the outcome of the national will. 
But he believed that Italy was at heart republican, and that 
the national feeling in favour of the monarchical regime had 
been influenced by Government pressure. Strongly impressed 
with this belief, he set himself to the task of editing a 
Republican Journal called the ^Roma del Popolo' to piopa;- 
gate his views on this subject. Death came upon liim while 
he might be said to have been engaged in this task. He 
died of pleurisy at Pisa on the loth of March 1872. 

Thus died Mazzini the hero of Italian unity and indepen¬ 
dence. I owe you an apology, gentlemen, for the manner in 
which I have treated this great subject. I cannot indeed 
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flatter myself that I have succeeded in presenting to you 
the many noble traits of character which were exhibited in 
the career of this great man. His was a life choked with 
sorrows, with trials,, wkh sufferings, yet it was a life of 
ceaseless, unsparing, and self-imposed work for the good of 
his countrymen and of humanity. Many of us, after perhaps 
having delivered a lecture at some public meeting, or 
having attended some public discussion, or having paid a 
subscription in aid of some public object, are apt to consider 
ourselves as patriots. I ^vould ask these gentlemen, to come 
forward and stand by the side of Mazzini, compare their love 
for mankind with his, their patriotism with his, their self- 
sacriiice with his, and then call themselves patriots if they 
choose. The life of Mazzini teaches us, in the most striking 
manner the great duty of self-sacrifice. If we wish to see 
our country great and prosperous, let us learn a lesson of 
self-sacrifice at the feet of the great apostle of Italian unity. 
Let us learn to love our coixntry with that unselfishness with 
which Mazzini loved Italy. Let lis learn to forget seif 
before the interests of Fatherland. 1 cannot indeed believe 
that yon are wholly wanting in capacity for self-sacrifice. 
Am I to understand that the countrymen of Sakyamuni, 
the countrymen of him who flung away the splendours of a 
throne in order that he might become the apostle of huma- 
nitv, are wanting in self-sacrifice ? I cannot, I will not 
believe it. I hold that we have in us, the latent embers 
of this heaven-born powei*, and that as knowledge advances 
and our faculties are enlarged, the embers of this latent 
capacity will rekindle themselves with a tenfold brilliancy 
and lead to heroic exertions and noble deeds. Mazzinis 
labours teach us the importance of political associations and 
how such associations must be worked in order to secure the 
highest amount of good possible to be secured from them. 
Mazziiji was the founder of numerous associations, of Young 
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Italy, of Young Europe, and of one or two other associations 
which I have not mentioned. Now, gentlemen, I venture 
to lay down this general proposition with regard to the duty 
of political associations. I venture to think that it is the 
duty of political associations more to educate public opinion 
w-ith regard to important public questions of the day, and 
less to present petitions to Govemiuents, on every conceiv¬ 
able and inconceivable occasion. I am afraid, gentlemen, 
none of the political associations in this country aspire to 
accomplish this great object with anything like the energy 
which the subject demands, I wish to speak of our existing 
political associations with respect : of the British Indian 
Association especially I wish to speak with the highest 
respect. No native of India can be insensible to the many 
blessings which that body has been the means of conferring 
on this country ; no native of India can be ignorant of the 
fact, that it was the British Indian Association which first 
stimulated the political activity of the people of. this part 
of India. But at the same time, I feel bound to remark 
that, that association has not any organization for the 
performance of this important duty, the creating of a 
healthy public opinion on all the leading topics of the day. 
We do not want many political associations whose only con¬ 
cern would be to heap cart-loads of petitions on the devoted 
heads of our Government officials. On the contrary, let us 
have political associations on the model of the Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation of Daniel O'ConneL How was it that the great 
Irish Liberator wrung from an unwilling Parliament and an 
unwilling Minister the great boon of the Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation Bill ? It was certainly not by deluging Parliament 
or the Lord Lieutenant with petitions, but by creating a 
deep and an ardent feeling in the minds of his cotintrymen 
in favour of the Bill. Let our Political associations seriously 
set themselves to the task of educating Public Opinion ; 
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and then,. I say, they will supply a real want and discharge 
an important public duty* 

Gentlemen, Mazzini lived and died for Italian unity* He 
rightly judged that Italy would never be great, unless the 
different Italian peoples were united together by the bonds 
of a common nationality and common institutions. Might 
we not see in this much to guide and to instruct us ? Is 
Indian greatness possible unless we are thoroughly welded 
together into a compact mass ? If the question ot uniting 
the varied nationalities of India may seem chimerical, why 
may we not try and establish at least a bond of sympathy, 
of fellow feeling and brotherly love, between the varied races 
that inhabit this vast continent ? Are not Bengalis, Mad- 
rassis, Maharattas, the people of the Punjab, of Oude, of 
Central India, all brothers ? Why should it then be so 
difficult to establish between them that feeling of sympathy 
which nature with her own hand has preordained V Let us 
learn, gentlemen, to feel for a brother's griefs and sorrows. 
If trials and sufferings overtake the Madrasi, the Mahratta, 
or the Punjabi, let us as brothers stretch out to them 
the hand of sympathy and fellowship. And when the 
whole of India comes to be bound in this treble chain of 
love, sympathy, and esteem, the day of Indian greatness 
would not be distant. And I have, gentlemen, a suggestion 
in this connection to make. We have a very useful insti¬ 
tution among us, the Hindu Mela. Now why not make it 
an Indian Mela ? Changing its character and widening its 
scope, why not ask the representatives and leading men 
of the different Presidencies to meet us once every year ? 
We should then have done something towards cementing 
the bonds of sympathy and love that ought to exist between 
the different provinces* 

But gentlemen, if we cannot transport ourselves beyond 
the limits of Bengal, why not strive to establish a bond of 
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sympathy and love between the different sections of our owtt 
community in Bengal ? Can it be said that there exists 
anything like good feeling between the different sections of 
our community in Bengal ? Is it not too often the practice for 
the Brahmos to heap abuse and contumely on sceptics, and 
for sceptics to heap abuse and contumely on Brahmos ? Do 
we not often find Hindoos and Mussulmans engaged in a 
war of bitter words and harsh recriminations? Away with 
such abuse, such unseemly wrangling, such recriminations. 
Hindoos, Mussulmans, Brahmos, Christians, and Sceptics 1 
all learn to merge your differences and your strifes, and in 
the name of a common country, enlist yourselves under the 
banner of the religion of the Fatherland. Prove yourselves 
true to the banner of this noble religion, and the countless 
blessings of unborn generations will be upon you. 

But these are not the only lessons which the great apostle 
of Italian unity taught and for which he lived and died. 
Mazzini taught the great doctrine of self-reliance. May we 
not here also learn a lesson of the utmost practical import¬ 
ance ? I firmly believe, gentlemen, that if India is ever 
to be great and prosperous, it could only be brought about 
by the aid of our own resources. I rejoice to find that we 
have already learnt the first lesson in ihe great doctrine of 
self-reliance. What is Dr. Sircar s project for the establish¬ 
ment of a science association, but the embodiment of the 
principle of self-reliance ? We hail the prospect of the 
speedy opening of this institution, not only because^ when 
established, it would be a noble temple of science, in every 
respect worthy of its distinguished projector, and because it 
would stimulate and encourage the cultivation of science in 
this country ; but also because it would be an indigenous 
institution conceived by an Indian, supported by Indians, anil 
worked by Indian agency. Dr. Sircar has systematically 
eschewed Government aid, and if Sir Richard Temple haa 
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come forward to help the institution with his noble muni¬ 
ficence, the greater is the credit due to him. It is because 
gentlemen, Dr. Sircar’s Science Association is to be an 
indigenous institution, that it deserves our warmest sym¬ 
pathy and support. 

We have indeed learnt our first lesson in the necessity 
of self-help, and if we continue to advance in this direction 
in the same way as we have done witliin the last few years, 

I venture to predict the dawning of a bright and glorious 
day for India. But let us have faith in the future of our 
country, and let us have a firm belief in the high destinies 
which are in store for her. I am afraid, gentlemen, it is too 
often the practice with our skin-deep patriots to fold up 
their hands, to do nothing, to cover themselves up in an 
impenetrable veil of apathy and indolence, because forsooth 
India must ever remain as degraded as she is now. I call 
these men traitors, the enemies of their country. May the 
execration of their countrymen be their lot. Have they 
ever taken the trouble to study the past history of their 
country f Did not Vejaya Sing, a native of Bengal, the 
eldest son of the King of Bengal, conquer Ceylon ? Was 
not Panduvasa, the fotinder of the line of historical kings of 
Ceylon, a native of Bengal ? Were not the ancient Bengalees 
remarkable for their courage, and their spirit of maritime 
enterprise ? Was not Bengal noted in the commercial 
records of those times f Was not Tamluk a great seaport 
town in those days*, from which in a Bengali vessel the great 
Chinese traveller Fah-Hian started on his homeward bound 
journey ? I ask those who despair of the future of their 
country to ponder well over these facts, and let them then 
despair of the future of their country, if they can. But why 
need I confine myself within the limits of Bengal, why should 
I not transport myself to the seat of the ancient Aryans 
of India ? Let me wander amid the consecrated relics of 
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revered sires. Were not our Aryan ancestors great in 
Literature, great in Science, great in War, great in Morals ? 
Who will tell me that tlfe country of Valmiki, or Vyasa, of 
Goutama, of Sankaracharjya, of Panini and Patanjali, will 
for ever remain in the depths of her present degradation. 
If the mere mention of the names of these immortal worthies 
strikes a chord in our hearts, will not the proud conscious¬ 
ness that some portion of their noble blood runs through 
our veins, inspire us with love for country, love for truth, 
love indeed for everything that is great, noble and sublime 
in human nature f Descendants of the ancient Aryans of 
India 1 will you not prove yourselves worthy of your lineage, 
worthy of the great name you inherit ? Gentlemen, I have 
learnt the lessons of history in vain, if I could not predict 
a great future for my country. We may not indeed live to 
see that day. But let us work, gentlemen, harmoniously 
together to lay the foundation-stone of the fabric of Indian 
greatness. 
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T/te following' ad(f?'ess on the Shidy of Indian History was 
delwered by Babn Surendra Nath Bauerjea at the Annir 
versarv Meeting of the Young Men s Unions held on the 
2^th Ju'ne 1876 at the house of Babu Krista Mohan 
Mullicky Calcutta, Babu Bhoirnb Chunder Banerieay BX., 
PleadeVy High Courts was ni the Chair. 

Gentlemen, 

Those who have their eyes opeii^ and are capable of 
observing what is going on around us, cannot fail to be pain¬ 
fully impressed with a fact, which we would all do well 
seriously to ponder over. We have amongst us writers in 
almost all the varied branches of human knowledge. We 
have poets, novelists, critics, translators, writers on law, 
mathematics, philosophy, and even on some of the abstruse 
branches of physical science. But there is one great depart¬ 
ment of human knowledge, which remains almost wholly 
unexplored by us, yet it is a department which would yield 
treasures of priceless value to the ardent inquirer, where we 
would roam amongst the relics of our /ormer greatness, 
where we would hold communion with the master minds of 
ancient India, with Valmiki and Vyasa, Panini and Patanjali, 
Gautama and Sankaracharya. I purpose this evening, 
gentlemen, to draw your attention to this noble study, the 
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Study of the history of our own country. I purpose to point 
out its multifarious advantages. I purpose to show that 
the study of the history of our own country, while, perhaps^ 
it cannot be said to possess that facinating interest, which 
belongs to those branches of human knowledge which have 
reference to the amelioration of the miseries, or the promo¬ 
tion of the happiness of our race, nevertheless, presents 
topics of deep and living interest, and round which, the 
heart of the truly genuine patriot might cling with devout 
and reverential alTection. The study of the history of our 
own country illustrates in a striking manner the great truth, 
that miserable and degraded as we are, our degradation has 
followed upon a chain of sequences, every link of which is 
explicable, that the iron hand of fate has not been upon us, 
that we have not been made the hopeless victims of unpre¬ 
cedented calamities, and that whereas circumstances have 
wholly controlled our destinies, we might, if we chose, have 
partially controlled tliose circumstances, and thus have 
changed the face of India, and perhaps of the world at large. 
Such an assurance is calculated to fill us with hope, to in¬ 
spire us with enthusiasm and to add stimulous to those noble 
and patriotic efforts, which are being made on all sides 
around, and which seem to me to be typical of a regenerated 
nationality into which, I fervently hope, we are now about 
to enter. 

But a difficulty of considerable magnitude meets tis on 
the very threshold of our inquiry. We fitid that in the 
whole field of Sanskrit Literature there is only a single 
historical work, the Raja-Tarangini or the History of Cash- 
mere, which was gommenced by Calhana Pundit about the 
middle of the 12th century of the Christian era. Are we 
theh to conclude, that our ancestors, the great Aryans of 
ancient India, were ignorant of the art Of historical coni’* 
position and never wrote histories f 1 would ask you, gentle^ 
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men, to approach the consideration of this question with a 
mind free from prejudice and- bias. Let us in this case 
appeal from the verdict of sentiment to the verdict of 
i sober reason, and if, perchance, that verdict should go 
against our ancestors, it would then be our duty to submit 
to it with deference, although it might be with regret- 
Fortunately, however, for the credit of our ancestors, fortu¬ 
nately for the good name of India, we are not wholly driven 
to that conclusion ; and with the arguments I am about to 
submit for your consideration, it will appear extremely 
probable, that our ancestors were acquainted with the art 
of historical composition, that they wrote histories, and 
that if sucli histories have not come down to us, it is because 
of the revolutions and convulsions which our country had 
unhappily too often to pass through, it is because of the 
carelessness of tlie Brahmins, and the peculiarities of our 
climate. 

Gentlemen, India, emerges upon the pages of authentic 
history, as forming a satrapy of the great Empire of Darius, 
and ever since that time, her condition has not improved 
for the better. The Empire of the Kshatriyas was succeeded 
by the Empire of Mussalmans, the Empire of the Mus- 
salmans by the Empire of the Mahrattas, and the Empire of 
Britain has succeeded and overshadowed them all. Bands 
ui fanatical warriors, enticed by the matchless grandeur and 
beauty of our country, enticed by the reports ol her extra¬ 
ordinary wealth, again and again, poured down upon the 
fertile plains of Hindustan, spreading death, destruction, 
desolation, on all sides around. Now, it is my contention, 
that it was amidst these destructive inroads, that all tracesj 
of our ancient historical literature disappeared ; and I am ^ 
all the more fortified in this conclusion, when I bear in mind, | 
that a great many Sanskrit works have not come down to 
us at all, while there are others which have come down to 
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ufl only in a fragmentary state. What had been left un¬ 
finished by these destructive inroads, was completed by the 
carelessness of Brahmins (who were the custodians of all 
Sanskrit works), and the peculiarities of our climate. 

I now pass on gentlemen, to the consideration of those 
arguments which, in iny humble opinion, make it ap|)ear 
extremely probable, that our ancestors were familiar with the 
art of historical composition, and that they wrote histories. 

My first argument will be of a presumptive character. Is 
it at all consistent to reason, that our ancestors who made 
such great progress in the different branches of human 
knowledge, in literature, in science, in philosophy, were igno¬ 
rant of the simple art of recording the sayings and doings of 
their kings and queens, for that is properly history in its 
inception? The different branches of human knowledge are 
interwoA^en with one another, and is it possible to make any 
great progress in any one branch, without making some pro¬ 
gress in—throwing some liglit on—the other branches of 
human knowledge ? How, again, are we to reconcile this 
absolute ignorance in respect of historical composition, this 
utter want of all historical literature, with the wonderful 
achievements of the Hindus in some of the most difficult 
and abstruse department of human learning—in law, in 
philosophy and in astronomy ? 

But, gentlemen, let us pass on from this presumptive argu¬ 
ment and tread on firmer ground. You have ail heard of 
Abul Fazl, the renowned minister of Akber. Well, he wrote 
an outline of the ancient History of India. Monsieur Abel 
Remusat very pertinently asks the question, whence did 
Abul Fazl obtain the materials for his History of India? If 
he did not draw them from his imagination, he must have 
obtained them from earlier Hindoo authorities. 

But there is yet another argument, still more clenching. 
About the beginning of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
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a great Chinese traveller visited India. His name was 
Hiouen Thsang, He was a Buddhist priest, and came here 
on a pilgrimage to Magadha, the Holy Land of his Faith. 
He was a man of remarkable intelligence, of great powers of 
observation and of profound genius. He stayed in India 
for a period of nearly 15 years, and while here, he chiefly 
employed himself in studying Sanskrit I.iterature, in trans¬ 
cribing Buddhist Scriptures, and in acquainting himself with 
the manners, customs and institutions of that great and 
interesting people in whose midst he found himself. Hiouen 
Thsang's travels have now been translated into French by 
Monsieur Stanislas Jiilien. Let us see what light the great 
Chinese traveller throws upon this important point. He 
says, there were special functionaries charged with the duty 
of writing the narrative of events ; and these narratives 
were known as the Nilapita or the Blue Collection. But 
what are narratives of events, if not, histories 7 Here, then, 
we have the testimony of a writer of unquestioned veracity, 
of remarkable intelligence, and who had unexceptionable 
opportunities of observation, in support of the conclusion I 
am endeavouring to establish, that our ancestors were 
probably familiar with the art of historical composition, and 
that they wrote histories. 

But, gentlemen, there remains yet another argument. 
You have all probably heard of Chand and his bardic poems. 
Well, Chand is the bard, who relates the exploits of Prithi 
Raj, that noble Hindoo, the test of his race, who died bleed¬ 
ing on the alter of his country's independence. Chand refers 
to other bardic poems, which were extant in bis day, but 
which have not come down to our times. Thus, then, it 
appears that, not long ago, in the history of our country, 
these bardic poems occupied a considerable space in our 
Literature. But what are bardic poems but undeveloped 
history ? If we had undeveloped history amongst us, is it 
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not only too probable^ that we also had ^‘developed'' and 
real history f What dire stroke of fate was it, I ask, that 
cut short the growth of the Hindoo mind in this direction, 
while in other departments of human knowledge, it marched 
forward with almost giant strides ? 

Thus, then, gentlemen, from this series of arguments, from 
the presumptive argument to which I have ateady referred, 
from the inference drawn from Abul Fazl's outlines of ancient 
India, from the testimony of Hiouen Thsang with regard to 
the Nilapita, and finally from the existence of the bardic 
poems of Chand and' other bards, it appears to me very 
probable that our ancestors were familiar with the art of 
historical composition, and that they wrote histories. 

But th^e question might be asked, and indeed it would be 
a most pertinent question to ask—^how are we to explain 
this singular fact, that while we have Sanskrit works in almost 
all the branches of human knowledge, which have survived 
the destructive inroads to which I have already referred, 
not a single historical work has been preserved, not a single 
historical work bearing upon it the impress of ancient India, 
has come down to us ? I have an explanation to offer, but 
W'hetber that explanation is to be regarded as satisfactory or 
not is a point whicli it is for you to decide. The function¬ 
aries, charged with the duty of writing the narrative of 
events, were government servants. They were entertained by 
the state, 'fhe Nilapita were goveninieut records, and would 
be deposited with other government records, in the palace 
or the castle. But India, in those days, was the scene of 
constant revolutions, of constant bloodshed and of constant 
changes of dynasty. The castle and the palace would be the 
central points of attack. They would again and again be 
assailed, their treasures ransacked and their records destroyed. 
The Nilapita would thuscoine to be destroyed, together with 
otlier government records. All traces of our early annals 
would thus disappear. 
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But^ gentlemen, even if it should appear that our ancestors 
were ignorant of the art of historical composition, it is after 
all, a matter of not so very great discredit to them. For, 
history in the proper sense of the term was not known even 
in Europe, till late in the last century. It was amidst the 
intellectual ferment and agitation, whic|i preceded the break¬ 
ing out of that great revolution, the French Revolution, 
which ushei'ed in the dawn of human liberty, and impelled 
the human mind onwards by giant strides to nnknown con¬ 
quests in unknown regions of thought, that history, in the 
proper sense of the word, began to be studied. 

But, gentlemen, whether our ancestors were familiar with 
the art of historical composition or not, it becomes a matter 
of the utmost importance, that we should seriously set our¬ 
selves to the task of studying the history of oiir own country. 
I hope, every one of you here is a patriot, every one of you has? 
a heart that beats in sympathetic response to the miseries of 
an unhappy fatherland. If you seriously wish to regenerate 
your country, wish to see her great and prosperous, then you 
must have a thorough knowledge of the e\ils that beset 
her, the miseries that afflict her. First, learn the disease be¬ 
fore you minister to the patient. But the miseries that afflict 
India, the disease she is suffering from, are not the work of a 
day. Their roots stretch back into the remote past. The jxist 
must be studied, before the work of Indian regeneration could 
be accomplished. Thus then, the patriot who really wishes to 
serve his country, must study its past history. But the study 
of Indian history is important, considered from another point 
of view. The policy of the English Government in India 
profoundly influencing the fortunes of this country, and is 
not without its effects upon the national character. 
therefore, we desire to understand the policy of the British 
Government in India, it becomes necessary tlmt we should 
study the history of our own country. 
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Gentlemen, while upon this subject, I cannot refrain from 
alluding, for a few- moments, to the manner in which 
sometimes Indian histories are written by English authors. 
Gentlemen, in the remarks I am about to address you, I do 
not mean to cast any reflection upon those great and good 
Englishmen, who have done so much towards elucidating the 
history of our country. Nobody could be more sensible than 
m5^self of the obligations we are all under to these eminent 
writers. Nobody could be more sensible than myself of the 
difficulties of their task, difficulties which in their case were 
enhanced by the circumstance, that they were foreigners, 
writing the history of a country of which they could know 
but little. But although our obligations to English writers 
may be very great, we own still higher obligations to truth ; 
and in the interests of truth, it becomes our duty to point out 
what we conceive to be their errors and their shottcomings. 

Gentlemen, it seems to be taken for granted^ by most* 
English writers, that Suraja Dowlah was the author of the 
Black Hole tragedJ^ It is no part of my intention, to white¬ 
wash the ensanguined fame of a Suraja. I do not wish to 
paint him in brighter colours than he deserves. I am only 
anxious, that justice should be done to him. The benignant 
goddess of justice never appears to so much advantage, as 
when she spfeads her wings of protection over those who least 
deserve such protection, I say then, let justice be done, 
though a Suraja Dowlah were concerned in the matter. Now, 
I hold, gentlemen, that Suraja was not concerned in the 
Black Hole tragedy, or if he was at all concerned, it was 
as an accessory after the fact. 

In order that I may establish this position, I beg of you to 
dwell with me for a few moments, on the events of the ever- 
memorable 20th. of June 1756. On that day, Fort William 

* l should rather say, ‘‘some*’ as, for instance, Murray and Sewell. 
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fell. After the capture of the Fort^ Mr. Hoi well and about 
146 other English prisoners were brought before the presence 
of Suraja Dowlah, bound and fettered. Suraja ordered their 
chains to be removed, and assured Mr. Holwell, that no 
harm would be done to him or to his comrades. At night, 
when the Nabab had retired to rest, a difliculty arose as to 
finding a commodious place, where all the prisoners might 
be safely lodged. The garrison prison was at last fixed upon. 
It was a small room, about 18 feet square. Into this miser¬ 
able little place, the hundred and forty-six English prisoners 
were thrust, in one of the most sultry nights of June. We 
are all familiar with the terrible events of that awful night, 
and however much we may desire to exculpate Suraja, we 
cannot help expressing the deepest sympath}^ for the fate of 
those unhappy Englishmen, who were subjected to a punish¬ 
ment, so cruel, and in many respects, so undeserved. The 
morning dawned, and revealed the ghastly tale. Of the 146 
prisoners, only 23 survived, to tell the story of their unutter-* 
able sufferings. Now, I ask, gentlemen, what is there to 
shew that the Nabab was in any way concerned in this foul 
transaction ? It is not even pretended that he gave the order. 
It is admitted that he was asleep, while the prisoners were 
undergoing the terrible agonies of their incarceration, Indeed, 
there is nothing to shew that he knew anything at all about 
tlic tragedy, till it was past and irremediable. Was the feel¬ 
ing of kindliness, I ask, which prompted him to order the 
removal of the fetters from the English prisoners, consistent 
with the horrible cruelty which he is alleged to have com¬ 
mitted almost immediately after ? If he really wanted to 
massacre the 146 prisoners, would he have allowed twenty- 
three of them to escape, to spread the tale of his monstrous 
crime and of their own unutterable sufferings f But it might 
be asked how was it, that if he was not in any way impli¬ 
cated in this foul tragedy, he did not hasten to punish its 
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perpetrators. Suraja Do'^vlah, it must ’be remembered, was 
:an Eastern Prince, and was one of the worst of his class. He 
mever had any'fine sensibility of feeling. On the contrary, 
the training he had received was such as was calculated to 
crush out ami destroy all t>he noble qualities of the human 
heart. Brought up in the school of intemperance, of dissipa¬ 
tion, of ‘godlessness, he ne\^er knew what it was to sympa¬ 
thise with human miserj" or human suffering. His courtiers 
had taught him to think that he was the lord of the universe, 
•and that the rest of mankind had been created to minister 
to his happiness and to his comfort. Such being his training 
*and his mental temperament, he possibly looked upon the 
'whole affair as a good joke, and its authors as those who had 
^contributed towards his enjoyment.’^ 

Tlie next blunder which is often committed by English 
'Writers of Indian history, and to which I would draw your 
^attention, is in connection with the events which preceded 
the. breaking out of the second Sikh war. Most English 
writers hold, that the Sikhs were entirely responsible for the 
^second Sikh w’^ar, and that, therefore, the annexation of their 
^country was hut the proper punishment of their ingratitude 
:and their “disloyalty. The Sikhs, they say, were living under 
British protection. They rebelled against the Paramount 
Power. They were worsted in the struggle. The annexation 

* -But even if Suraja Duwlah were the real author the Black Hole iraj^edy, 
we shcml^ not, perhaps, be too severe in condemning him. Nearly fifty years 
^before his twnc, ti tragedy of a blacker character and of a deeper had been 
perpetrated l)y a much more enlightened sovereign, and amongst a much more 
'enlightened people. Bat the Massacre of Glencoe (in which fraud and treachery 
’were combmet! with murder') can scarcely he said to dim the lustre of William 
^the Third’s‘teign, while the Black-lTole tragedy is regarded as the climax of 
a life crime, of folly, and of iniquity. But if historians find enough in the 
<chara<3t©r and achievements of W'^^illiam to atone for the massacre of Glencoe, 
^then surety the youth of Suraja Dowla, the difficulties of his situation, and 
the circumstances under which he was brought up, ought to go far to induce 
tts to take a. lenient view of his follies and his crimes. 
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of their country foliowed^as a natural consequence; Now, I 
hold, gentlemen,, that the English were almost as mucha 
responsible for the second Sikh, war as the Sikhs tliemselves*. 
The Sikhs were,dndeed,.goaded into rebellion*. Three events* 
chiefly stimulated the Sikhs to revolt,, yet these events are* 
not mentioned by most English writers,, and. for. them the: 
English government was responsible.. They were (a) The; 
exile of the Maharani Jhunda Koer, the widow of the great. 
Eunjeet Singh, to whose memory the Sikhs were so* 
devotedly attached. (2) The unwillingness of the British* 
authorities to fix a day for the marriage of the young; 
Maharaja Dhuleep Sing, a circumstance, which, served, to filL 
the Sikhs with apprehension with regard to the stability ofi 
their kingdom. (3) The treatment of Sirdar Chutter Singh^ 
the father of the Raja Sher Singh, one of the most powerfuT 
of the Sikh chieftains. These circumstances, gentlemen, .filledi 
tlie Sikhs with apprehension,, with regard to the contmuance^ 
of the independence of their country. They likewise, 
smarted under the indignities which were, freely heaped, 
upon one of the most exalted personages in the land.. Under; 
tlie influence of these feelings,,created by the proceedings ofi 
the English Government,, the Sikhs rose in arms, against, the: 
power that had undertaken to protect them. Who will. now. 
say that the Sikhs were wholly responsible for the breakings 
out of the second Sikh war,,and that the English, were, not 
at all to blame in the matter ?. 

The last historical blunder to wbiclu I would draw youn 
attention, is in connection, with the annexation of Oude.. 
English wxiters,,for the most part,, agree, in the opinion, that 
Qiide was grievously miagoverned under the native dynasty,:, 
and that, therefore, the protecting power felt itself emailed 
upon to annex the country.. Now,, gentlemen,, the mis* 
government of Oude appears to me to have been a mytb,^ 
and not borne out by welbestablished facts. If Oude were. 
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misgoverned, it would be only natural to expect that the 
people of Oude would emigrate in large numbers to British 
territory which bordered upon Oude. But there was no such 
emigration. On the contrary, the stream of emigration 
tended the other way.* What then shall we say of the mis- 
government in Oude ? But this is not all. You are probably 
aware that ill the year 18o I Lord Wellesley helped himself 
to a large slice out of Oude, annexed nearly half of that 
country. Well, we find on the eve of the annexation (1853), 
and I have Colonel Sleeman's authority for the remark, that 
whereas the landed aristocracy of Oude under the govern¬ 
ment of the Nabab remained unimpaired, not a single family 
of tlie landed aristocracy remained in British Oude. They 
had been systematically crushed out. Such a fact as this, 
leads us to form a very unfavourable opinion with regard to 
the manner in which the British government in this country 
is carried on, and ought to make us pause before we feel too 
certain about the misgoveniment in Oude, There remains 
yet another argument of considerable weight, which has been 
brought forward, I believe, by Mr. Herman Merivale in the 
second volume of his Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.f In the 

* “It may naturally Ue svipposed,^’ says General OiUram (Oinle Blue 
Book p. 44), “that the people of Omle, if so greatly oppressed, as, lias been 
represented, would emigrate to the neighbouring British districts, which it tWs 
not appear, from the replies 1 have yet received from the magistrates, whom ! 
questioned on the subject, that they do to. any great extent.’* 

t I subjoin the following passage from Herman Merivale’s Life of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, to show that I had not,,*'perhaps^ stated the case strongly 
enough 

“Such is the description of Oude (.a description in which Oude is repre¬ 
sented as being covered with thickets of prickly pear, and jungles of bamlmo 
and thorn) l)eforc 1853, as drawn by a champion of annexation. I^et us tone 
it dow'n by the application of statistics Oude contains about 25,000 square 
miles English ; in other words it nearly equals in arcva the kingdoms of the 
Netherlands and Belgium logelher. Sir Henry Lawrence estimated its popu- 
L.iitT, (1845) three millions, a considerable relative number, but (as it turns 
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year 1S70, a census was taken of Oude, and from that census 
it was found that Oude was quite as thickly populated as the 
most thickly populated countries in Europe,—the Nether¬ 
lands. Now between 1856 and 1870, Oude bad passed 
through a terrible convulsion. Oude was one of the centres 
of the mutiny. Her towns had been destroyed, her 
inhabitants massacred, her fields laid waste. Therefore, it is 
only reasonable to conclude that Oude was at least as thickly 
populated in 1856, as it was in 1870. But how is that 
reconcileahle with the terrible picture of havoc, desolation, 
and ruin, drawn by a succession of Residents Thus then^ 
with these facts before me I am led to conclude, that tl^ 
misgoveniment in Oude was a plea put forward to justify aa 
act of spoliation. 

out) very greatly below the mark. Three or four years ago, it was ascertained 
to cdntain eight millions, showing a density eijual to that of the two countries 
aforesaid, the best peopled in Europe ; and the annual Blue Book, entitled 
moral awi material progress of India, for j 8 < 39 -i 87 o, fixes it at the almost 
incredible number of eleven millku-ks and a half, or nearly five- hundred' to the 
square mile. And yet, to the causes- of desolation so rhetorically enumerated' in 
the passage I have quoted, there was afterwards aikled the Mutiny with its 
ravages and disastrous results. And British Government, whatever magic we 
may attribute to it, cannot have had time, in the few years which ImvC since 
elapsed, to effect any miraculous change. 

Common justice will, therefore, compel us, who have no sj^ecial political 
cause to defend with the energy with which sides are usually taken in Indian 
politics, to ow'H that Oude when we annexed it, was a wealiliy, populous, 
conmierciaF region, which might fairly hold a comparison in these respects 
with many |X)rtions of our ailjaccjgt empire. Mis-governed it liai<l boeny and 
disgracefully, but not to that extent which really comes home to the mass of 
the ix)pulation, and paralyzes industry.^’ (Merivale’s Life of Sir Henry 
l.awrenee Vob II., p, 2S8), 

* The cry of the mis-government in Oude, was very popular with a certain 
class of officials throughout the gixiater part of this century. Bishop Heber 
who visited Oude in r 824 - 25 > Ihus notices the subject -^‘We had heard mudi 
of the mis*governed and desolate state of the kingdom of Ovule j” * 0 “I 
>vas pleased, however, and surprised after all which I had heard of Oude, to 
Cud the country 50 completely under the plough.’’ 
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Up to this time, gentlemen, my attention has been 
eonfined to what might be called the objective advantages to 
be derived from the study of the history of our own country. 

I now pass on to the consideration of some of the subjective 
advantages, advantages affecting the human mind, to be 
derived from the study of the history of our own country* 
The study of the history of our own countr}^,. and indeed 
the stmly of all history, is- calculated to restrain the 
exuberance of the imagination. Gentlemen, we are an emi¬ 
nently imaginative people ; and I think I do not exaggerate 
facts, when I say, that the exuberance of our imagination 
and our want of practical sagacity, have greatly interfered 
with our success-as a nation. IT we have to talk of human- 
longevity, we cannot be content with less than about ioo,ooo- 
years, if we have to talk of a Rakshasa, we must represent 
him with nostrils several thousands miles long, if we have to 

Mt. vShore thus refers to the suljject. “This opinion'^ (the misgovernment 
in Ou(Ie) “is deduced first from the reports and statement of the different 
Residents, at Litcknf>w, derived from their sycophant dependents. I believe 
many of them,’have officially given opinions quite at variance with tltoir private 
sentiments, satisfying theii: consciences by representing them as having been 
derived from- conversations with the people, wthout discriminating what 
class of natives were the informants.*** I have travelled over several parts of' 
Onde and can testify, as far as my own observation went, that it is fully 
cultivated, accortling' to the population* Between Khanpur (Cawnpur) and- 
Lucknow, numbers must daily passq who can confirm' or deny this, statement. 
Ixt them declare whether any portion of land'there, lies waste which, is fit for 
cultivation. I have known many officers who have been stationed at Seetapore 
and have made excursions into the neighbouring parts ^ without" an exception,, 
tijey describeili the country as a garden. In tfie number of cnitlc, horses, and! 
goods which they' possess,.and in. the appearance of their houses and’ clothes,, 
the people arc in no points worse, in many, better off than our ovvn .sul^jects. 
The wealth of Lucknow^ot merely of those in aiUhc»rity but the property of the • 
bankers and the shop-keepers,, is f?4’ superior to that of any city (Calcutta perhaps 
excepted) in the British dominions ; so at least the native ixankers. and merchants, 
who arc pretty good judges of such matters universally assert. How can nil this 
be the case, if the gov<?rnmeut is really so notorious for tyranny ami oppre.'=ision.''‘ 
bhofe on Indian affairs Vol T., p p. 152 and 156. Bef(<l the whole Chripter) 
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Speculate about the antiquity of the Vedas and the Institutes 
of ManU; We must make them several millions of years old. 
Now, I say, gentlemen, that next to physical science, I know 
of no subject which is so well calculated to restrain the 
exuberance of our imagination as the study of history. 

But there remains yet another subjective advantage, to be 
derived from the study of Indian History, of greater 
moment and wider import than the one to which I have 
already referred. The study of the history of our own 
'Country furnishes the strongest incentive, to the loftiest 
patriotism. I ask, what Hindoo is there, who does not feel 
himself a nobler being altogether, as he recalls to mind the 
proud list of his illustrious countr3nnen, graced by the thrice- 
immortal names of a Valmiki and a V3"asa, a Panini and a 
Patanjali, a Gautama and a Sankarachaiya ? I ask, what 
Hindoo is there, whose patriotism is not stimulated, whose 
self-respect is not increased, as he contemplates the past 
history of his country ? For ours was a most glorious past. 
We were great in literature, in science, in war, but above all, 
great in morals. I would detain you for hours and hours 
together, were I to expatiate upon the points of beauty and 
excellenco'connected with the wonderful language and litera¬ 
ture of our fathers. But, I think, gentlemen, I should more 
profitably occupy your time, if I were to pass on to the con¬ 
sideration of some of those scientific truths, which the ancient 
Aiyans of India have bequeathed to us as a priceless legacy. 

Well then, our ancestors were the inventors of the 

« ^ 

decimal notation^ and without the decimal notation, the 
world could not go on for a day. It is of use in the pettiest 
'Commercial computations, as well as in the most difficult 
astronomical calculations. The ancient Hindoos made 
^considerable progress in the science of geometry, and in 
•trigonometiy, enunciated problems which were not known 
•even in Europe till about the i6th century. But it is in the 
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science of algebra that the Hindoo mind displayed to the 
best advantage its marvellous power and resources. The 
Hindoos were the inventors of the science of algebra. The 
first Arab writer on algebra was Mahomed Musa Kharizmi. 
Now, there could be no doubt that he obtained his algebra 
from the Hindoos. He abridged an astronomical work 
founded upon the Indian system, and he was the first to 
communicate to his countrymen the Indian method of 
computation. A writer who knew so much of Indian 
mathematics, who was familiar with our astronomy and our 
method of computation, might reasonably be presumed to 
have been familiar with our algebra as well. Indeed the 
Arabs do not lay any claims to originality in this respect. 
And it also appears that the Greeks were indebted to the 
Hindoos for their algebra. The first Greek writer on algebra 
was Diophantus. And we have strong reasons for believing 
that Diophantus is under very great obligations to the 
Hindoos for his algebra. In 1579, Bombelli published a 
treatise on algebra. Bombelli says, in this work, that 
he had translated a part of Diophantus, and found that 
Diophantus cites Indian authorities. Thus then, Diophantus 
was familiar with the Indian writers on algebra, and as he 
often cites them as his authorities, it must be presumed that 
he was greatly indebted to them. 

Passing now from the domain of mathematics, let us dwell 
for a few moments on the achievements of the Hindoos in 
some of the other departments of science. The Hindoos 
had made considerable progress in chemistry. They knew 
how to prepare sulphuric acid, nitric acid, muriatic acid, and 
a great many other chemical substances. We have also good 
reasons for believing that the Arabs got their chemistry from 
the Hindoos ; and it was the Arabs who first introduced 
chemistry into Europe. We are thus then driven to the 
conclusion, that that great science whose wonderful results 
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fill the world with so'much admiration, and which have 
contributed in no small decree to promote human happiness 
and ameliorate humati suffering, was of Indian origin. Nor 
were the Hindoos behind-hand as regards the science of 
medicine. The Arabs openly acknowledge their obligations 
to our ancestors in tliis respect. Indeed, so great was their 
respect for the Hindoo physicians, that two of their number, 
Saleh and Manka, were retained at the court of Harunab 
Rashed. 

But the Hindoos were not only great in literature, in 
science, they were likewise great in war. The Hindoo books, 
treat of the subject of tactics. The division of the army 
into centre, flank, wings and reserve, was recognised. Rules 
are laid down for the order of march and the choice of posi¬ 
tion. The subject of encampment also received attention* 

But the point which possesses the deepest interest in 
connection with Hindoo military science, is the question as 
to whether our ancestors had any knowledge of fire-arms. 
Sir Henry Elliot and perhaps also Professor Wilson, incline 
to the view that the ancient Hindtis were acquainted with 
the use of fire-arms. Sir Henry Elliot conjectures that they 
were of an explosive character. The opinions of Wilson 
and Elliot derive considerable support from the testimony of 
Greek authors:—from the testimony of Philostratus, of 
Themistius, of Ctesias and CElian. But, gentlemen, in spite 
of the weight which must always belong to the opinions of 
such eminent oriental scholars as Wilson and Elliot, I am 
led to believe from arguments,* which, I am afraid, time 


* These arguments are a.s follows :—If the ancient Hindoos were familiar 
with the use of fire-arms of any kind, how came they to lose all such 
knowledge ? Is it at all likely, considering th« advantages which such a 
knowledge would confer, that they should ever have forgotten the use of 
fire-arms, and forgotten it so completely (hat it is no^w a matter of warm 
discussion, as to whether they possessed any such knowleilge ? The 

6 
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will not permit me to enter into, that our ancestors had 
probably no knowledge of fire-arms. 

But the ancient Hindoos were not only great in literature, 
great in science, great in war, they were, above all, great in 
morals. If our country had produced no other great man 
than Sakya Muni, I conceive we should have been entitled 
to the gratitude of posterity. The two greatest characters 
that have adorned the annals of humanity are undoubtedly 
Jesus Christ and Sakya Muni. It will not be for me to ins¬ 
titute any comparison between these two illustrious worthies 
of our race. Mine will not be the hand that will tear down 
the veil of sanctity with which the veneration of ages has 
enshrouded these gifted mortals. I am more concerned here 
to-night to point out the moral grandeur of ancient India, 
as typified and exemplified in the life of the great founder of 
Buddhism. Have the pages of history a nobler instance of 
self-sacrifice to record than that of Sakya Muni ? Born the 
heir to a magnificent principality, with troops of servants 

necessity there wouM be, in n rn^lc nnd turbulent age, of constantly taking 
the held, whether for purposes of ofTcnce or defence, would keep up and 
improve the knowledge of fire-arms, and it is easy t(«t see how ujjon such 
knowledge the national existence would often depend. Unless^ therpfore, 
a satisfactory explanation is given, as to how the Hindoos came to lose all 
knowledge of fire-arnis, we arc afraid, we must conclude that fire-arms were 
not known amongst them. Then again, we know that it was the bow which 
the ancient Hindoos chiefly relied upon in the field of battle. Now, if they 
}X)sscssed any kind of fire-arms, it seems scarcely likely that they should 
h^ive given the preference to a weapon, infinitely inferior in point of useful¬ 
ness to fire-anna. Finally, we know that from the earliest times elephants 
formed an important part in the Indian army. Now this could hardly have 
been the case, if fire-arms were in use. The great objection to employing 
eteph.ants in modern warfare, is that they are apt to take fright at the rept>rt 
of guns. Unless, therefore, we suj;>|)ose that the nature of elephants has, in 
these modern times, undergone a complete change, they could not have l:>cen 
employed so much in the field as the ancient Aryans appear to have done, 

The above j3oints seemi to require explanation, before we should feel our¬ 
selves at liberty to accept the views of Elliot and Wilson. 
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to obey his behests, with a loving wife and affectionate 
parents, he resolved to forswear the temptations of his lofty 
position, to rise high above them, and to consecrate his life 
and his energies to the great task of preaching to- tlie be¬ 
nighted nations of the earth, the saving, lessons of truth and 
religion. High mountains, broad rivers, impervious forests, 
the horrors of the stake, the sword of the executioner, the 
knife of the asaissin, presented no obstacles to the slow, the 
silent, the steady progress of the religion of Gautama Bud¬ 
dha. From the frozen waters that skirt the coast of Kamas- 
chatka to the extreme south of the island of Ceylon, from 
the green and verdant isles tliat fringe the Chinese seas to 
the arid Steppes of Central Asia, Buddhism became the 
predominating religion. The shivering inhabitant of Siberia,, 
the yellow-complexioned Chinese, the swarthy native of 
Ceylon, the semi-naked barbarian of the Steppes, all acknow¬ 
ledged tlic great Hindoo as their apostle. Gentlemen, Sakya 
Muni was a Hindoo, and so are we ; but I ask, where is his 
heroic and noble self-endurance, where bis soul of fire, his 
heart of love, embracing within its bounds not only man 
but the whole range of animated beings, aught that could 
breathe, aught that could feel from the meanest 4 )roto plasm 
to man, the lord of creation? I ask you, gentlemen, whether 
standing in bis presence, standing in the presence of this 
noble Hindoo, illustrious scion, of a royal race, who flung 
away the splendours of a throne, in order that he might be¬ 
come the apostle of humanity you do not feel something of 
his noble and heroic self-endurance, something of his fervid 
patriotism, something of his boundless love for mankind f 
If you do not, then I say, call not yourselves the countrymeu- 
of Sakya Muni, pride not yourselves on the splendour of his 
innnortal achievements. There is a higher consanguinity 
than that of blood, a nobler relationship than that of fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, the consanguinity,—the 
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relationship which arises from the unity and the hanrrony 
of sentiments, views and aspirations. If tlie noble example 
of Sakya Muni does not stimulate your patriotism and in¬ 
crease your self-respect, then, I say, you are not his country¬ 
men though the same blood runs through your veins, the 
same sun warms you, the same moon emparadises jmur nights 
and the same vaulted canopy of heaven, bespangled with 
its myriads of stars, spreads like a pall over your head. 

But, gentlemen, besides Sakya Muni, there were other 
lights, though not so bright or so gorgeous, which shone on 
the Indian firmament. It is not necessary that I should 
allude to them. Contemporary testimon}^ is indeed unequi¬ 
vocal with regard to the moral excellence of the ancient 
Indians. I dare say, you have all heard of Arrian. He is 
the historian of Alexanders Indian expedition. Well, Arrian 
says in his Indica—and I quote this remark with a degree 
of pride and satisfaction, more to be conceived than des¬ 
cribed—Arrian says that ^^No Indian was ever known to 
tell an untruth,”' This statement has been regarded as an 
exaggeration, and that even by so accomplished a scholar as 
Mr. Cowell. But it finds corroboration from a new and 
almost unexpected quarter. I have already had occasion to 
remark that, about the beginning of the 7th century of the 
Christian era, the great Chinese traveller, Hiouen Thsang 
visited India. Hiouen Thsang, we have already seen, liad 
unexceptionable opportunities of forming a correct judgment 
with regard to Indian affairs. Well then, the following is 
Hiouen Tlisang's estimate of the Indian character. He says— 
^‘The Indians might be fickle, they might be frivolous, they 
might be volatile, but they knew not what fraud was.” Thus, 
then, gentlemen, w^e have the testimony of two writers,, 
separated by age, separated by country, separated by religion, 
separated by traditions, associations, habits and institutions, 
separated, in short, by every thing that constitutes the 
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difference between man and man, uniting to speak in support 
of the character for truthfulness which our Aryan forefathers 
bore. And is it possible, in the face of the concurrent 
testimony of two such witnesses, witnesses whose reputation 
for veracity is so high, and one of whom, at least, had ample 
opportunities of forming a correct judgment about the Indian 
character, to regard the statement of Arrian^ as an exaggera¬ 
tion ? No, gentlemen, our ancestors were a most truthful 
people. They were likewise one of the bmvest nations on 
the face of the earth, Arrian says, they were the bravest 
soldiers that Alexander encountered on the plains of Asia. 
In short, as regards everything that constitutes real manli¬ 
ness of character, as regards every thing that constitutes 
true nobility of disposition, the Indians of those days out¬ 
stripped all Asiatic races and have become the model for 
our guidance and our imitation. 

Our great epic poems—the Rainayana and the Mahabha- 
rata—are a monument of the moral worth of our ancestors. 
Where shall we find a nobler character than that of a Rama 
or of a Yiidistlrira ? Where shall we find sublimer precej>ts 
of morality, than those taught in the Rainayana and the 
Mahabharata ? The solemnity of ])ledges, the great duty of 
filial obedience, the absolute necessity of self sacrifice in the 
discharge of solemn obligations, the supreme virtue of 
chastity, the sacredness of trufli, l^einousness of perjury, 
are all enforced with a degree of eloquence, of pathos, of 
sincerity, of depth of conviction, as cannot fail to leave an 
impression on the mind of even the most careless reader of 
the Rainayana. The Piiranas say ^^Tlie world can not bear 
a liar.” The Ramayana quotes the remark with approbation. 
When Rama visits Agastya Muni in his hermitage, the 
great sage tells him that the perjurer feeds on his own 
flesh in the next word. But no, gentlemen, ‘^Megasthenes,'' 
a correspondent of the Pioneer, in a letter that he writes 
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to that Journal would have us believe that the morality of 
the Waverly novels and of Shakespeare’^s writings will do 
more to regenerate India than the morality of the Ramayana 
andMahabharata* Aye forsooth^ the morality of Shakespeare^s 
Edmund and of Scott's Wildrake, will do more to regenerate 
India than the noble lessons taught in the lives of Rama 
and Yudisthira f We do not want such instructors as 
Megasthenes/' who would rob us of that last consolatioii 
left to a fallen and degraded people^ the consolation to bo 
derived from the contemplation of our past glories. 

Gentlemen^ let us sit at the feet of onr ancestors and hold 
communion with the master minds of ancient India. Such 
communion is pleasing in these days of gubernatorial 
repression, in these days of political lifelessness and political 
stagnation, and when the future out-look is indeed so truly 
gloomy. I am aware, gentlemen, that in studying the past 
history of your country, you will find much that is antiquated,, 
much that is obsolete, much, perhaps^ that will excite 
ridicule and laughter. But let not any such feeling over¬ 
come you. Approach reverentially the sacred records of 
your sires. Remember, that you are studying the sayings 
and doings of your revered ancestors, of those for whose 
sake alone you are now remembered, for whose sake alone 
the intellectual elite of Europe even now feel a deep and 
an ardent interest in your ^welfare. If you cannot attain 
the intellectual eminence of your ancestors, why not strive 
to emulate their moi*al grandeur. The road to moral great¬ 
ness is not so steep, or so slippery. And permit me to 
remind you, that upon the moral regeneration of your 
country depends its intellectual, its social, and its political 
regeneration. But the home is the fountain-head of morality. 
From one's home is derived the impetus to glorious deeds 
and noble achievements. Let not, then, the clear and 
pellucid stream of morality bo polluted at its very source. 
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I am afraid, gentlemen, there are fathers who seem to think 
that all they have got to do in reference to their children, 
is to send them to school, and that after that they may lead 
as dissolute, as abandoned and as unprincipled a life, as they 
please. I wish to remind such parents that their examples 
are certain to produce a profound and a most pernicious 
impression on the minds of their children, I am anxious 
to remind them that if they wish well to their children, if 
they wish to see them prosper in life and acquit themselves 
as the worthy citiJ^ens of a great country, then it is for them 
to set in their own lives an example of high character and 
honourable dealing. Then, indeed, would tliey have paved 
the way for the moral regeneration of this country. Then, 
indeed, would they have established on a solid basis, their 
claims to the lasting gratitude of their children. 

Gentlemen, I invite you to this noble task the moral 
regeneration of your countrf’, a task, in every way worthy of 
your highest ambition ; and I am greatly mistaken in the 
character of my friends, in the character of my countrymen 
and in the character of those who are gathered together here 
this evening, if I can not assure myself of a cordial and hearty 
response. If you indeed ac<!bmplish this noble task, your 
names will be emblazoned in characters of gold in the 
ineffaceable pages of history and will be handed down to 
remote posterity to receive the countless blessings of unboni 
generations. Gentlemen, you have your choice between a 
life of active and patriotic duty and a life of indifference, 
of carelessness, of disregard of sacred obligations. Country¬ 
men of Valmiki and Vyasa, make your choice, and whether 
you choose the one line of conduct or the other, remember 
the hopes of posterity are centred in you and that your great 
fathers from their high places in heaven are looking down 
upon you. Oh, Shades of departed sires [ —Spirits of the 
mighty dead of ancient India ! where are ye ? Oh, cheer us. 
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comfort US; enlighten us, illumine the darkness of our path, 
so that we might know what course of patriotic duty to 
adopt, and thus hasten the dawn of a bright of a glorious 
and of a noble day upon our country. Gentlemen, with your 
eyes reverentially fixed upon the past, with your hopes 
centred in the future, pursue your course of patriotic duty, 
and you would be entitled to the gratitude of your children 
and your children’s children, even unto remote generations, 
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The foHoming lecture 07 i Chaitanya xoa^ delivered by Babu 
Surendra Nalh Banerjea, at a Meeting of the Students* 
Associaliony held on the T<;th July 1876 in the Hall of the 
London Missionary Society s Institution, Bhowa^iipore, 
Calcutta. The Reverend J. P, AsHTON, M. A., the 
Principal of the Institution was in the Chair^ 


Gentlemen, 

When sometime ago, I was asked by the secretary to 
deliver an address at a meeting of this association, I felt that 
it was a request which I could not very well refuse, I felt 
that it was a call to duty which I must respond to. I regard 
your association and other associations of a similar nature 
as the index of that intellectual ferment and agitation which 
is going on around us ; and if I read aright the lessons of 
history, I venture to predict that this intellectual ferment is 
but the prelude to a still mightier political ferment and 
agitation, in the midst of which, and under the auspices of 
a beneBqent government such as that we have over us now, 
I fervently hope our longlost rights and privileges would be 
restored to us. It is because, gentlemen, I regard your 
association as calculated to stimulate the intellect, and to 
foster and keep up that spirit of discussion which paves the 
way for all genuine social and political refonns, that it was 
with no ordinary pleasure I responded to the appeal that had 
been made to me. 
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Though I had no hesitation whatever in making up my 
mind to deliver an address here, I was not quite so sure 
about the choice of my subject. But after all, it seemed to 
me that I should best discharge my duty here were I to 
present to you, in as brief and succint a manner as I possibly 
could, separated from an interminable mass of legends and 
fables,^ the life, character and achievements of the greatest 
Bengali of modern times, the life, character and achievements 
of him who has left for us an example of an unsullied purity 
of character, of an unselfish self-sacrifice, and a steadfast 
allegiance to duty, such as perhaps are rare in the annals 
of our race. But the life of Chaitanya presents to us 
Bengalis points of the deepest interest and attraction. 
There we see painted before us, in all the vividness of 
great reality, the picture of what a Bengali might achieve 
and that amidst trials, amidst sufferings, amidst difficulties 
of appalling magnitude. Standing by the tomb of this 
great man, we learn a lesson which we would all do well to 
treasure up in the recesses of our minds, that a nation 
which is capable of producing Chaitanya need not despair 
of its future destinies. Let faint-hearted patriots and 
desponding misanthropes contemplate the sublime achieve¬ 
ments of Chaitanya, and then let them dare, if they have still 
the courage left, to despair of the destinies of our race. 

Chaitanya was born in the year 1485. He was thus two 
years older than another great reformer who flourished about 
the same time, I refer to Martin Luther.. Mankind delight 
in narrating wonderful inddents connected with the birth 
br death of their great men; and this element was not 
wanting in the case of Chaitanya^ Portents are said to have 
a<?compan^ his birth, and his entrance to the world is said 
to have been signalized by the termination of an eclipse. 
But we can afford to pass over these miraculous incidents, 
considering the glorious realities of his splendid career. 
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The family came from Sylliet. His grand-father Upendra 
Misra was a native of Sylhet. His father Jaggannath Misra^ 
impelled by piety and by a desire to be near the sacred 
stream of the Bhagirathiy had removed with bi$ family to 
Nuddea, Jaggannath was the father of a numerous family^ 
of whom Chaitayna was tlie most illustrious. Cbaitanya 
had a brother Vishwarupa who, as we shall see, became a 
Vaisbnava ascetic. Many marvellous stories are told with 
regard to the early life of the future apostle of Vaishnavism. 
But let us pass them over. It is certain that Chaitanya 
received the benefits of a sound and thorough education in 
the Sanskrit language and literature ; and that his youthful 
precocity excited wonder and curiosity. On the death of 
his father which occurred early, Ciiaitanya set lumself up 
as a teaclrer of the Sanskrit language. The fame of his; 
learning spread far and wide. Students from different parts 
of the country were attracted to this centre of learning tod 
to the renowned Pandit of Nuddea. It was about this time 
that he set out on a journey through Eastern Bengal, 
possibly with the desire of visiting the early home of his 
father. It was in tl>e course of this journey that he had a 
discussion with a learned Brahmin and proved his superiority 
over him. Cbaitanya was now a Professor of Sanskrit and 
it was only natural that his reverence for the faith of his 
fathers should be great. We accordingly find him, soort 
after his return from East Bengal, setting out on a journey 
to Gya for the purpose of offering cakes to ^tppease the 
offended tnanes of his father and other ancestors. 

Gentlemen, we are now approaching a critical period in 
the life of Chaitanya. We are approaching that period 
which was to witness a mighty revolution in him, when the 
meek and humble teacher of Sanskrit was to become tho 
pioneer of a new faith, the leader ^of a great religious 
movement. It now becomes our duty, at this stage to take 
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a wide and comprehensive survey of those circumstances 
which produced Chaitanya, It has been remarked by a 
writer of cousumtnate genius, I believe by Mr* Herl>ert 
Spencer, that a great man is the product of his age, that he 
is the representation of the energies of the period, the 
incarnation of its powers. This remark receives a striking 
exemplification in the life of Cbaitanya, for never was any 
great man more truly a product of his age, the incarnation 
of the energies of the times in which he lived, than 
Chaitanya, And I hope, with the aid of the remarks I am 
about to submit for your consideration, to place this proposi¬ 
tion beyond the shadow of any doubt or controversy. 

: ' The Mabomedan conquest of India is not merely to be 
regarded in the light of a great political event. It produced 
a profound influence on the religious thought of the country* 
That empire which had affected to despise the Mlechhas, 
which had clothed the Brahmins with an almost divine 
sanctity, had been shattered to pieces, and that by the arm 
of the Mlechhas. It wa§ painfully clear that there was no 
real difference between Hindoos and Mussalmans, and that 
if indeed there was any difference, the difference was clearly 
in favour of the Mussalmans. A fact of such deep 
^ signilicunce was sure to produce a profound impression on 
the mind of the thoughtful Hindoo ; and accordingly we 
find in the writings of Ramauand, the great religious teacher 
who rose up soon after the Mahomedan conquest, the 
remarkable *doctrine for the first time enunciated that all 
worshippers were equal in the eyes of God. But it was 
impossible that while this mighty tidal wave of religious 
thought should be surging on the hanks of the Ganges, tho- 
Fmijab lying on the outskirts of Hindooisra and in close' 
contiguity to those countries wdiich were the home of 
Islamism, should nofcj^ be powerfully influenced by the new 
faith. And in the same century, which produced 
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Rattianand, Goraknath in the Punjab extoHnig^ the worship 
of Siva and proclaiming the equalizing influence of penances 
performed by men of whatever caste^ But the time was 
fast approaching when there was to appear on the scene 
one greater than Ramanand and greater than Goraknath. 
I refer to the mystic weaver, Kabir Pant. Kabir Pant was 
a bold and daring reformer. His mind was cast in a very 
different mould from that of his predecessors. He boldly 
aspired to restore the faith of his Others to its pristine purity 
He appealed to Hindoos and Mussalmans and sought to 
obtain converts from among the professors of both the creeds. 
And so powerful and abiding has been the influence of his 
teachings that even at the present day, Kabir-Pantis abound 
m several parts of the country. 

Gentlemen, I set out with the remark that this was an 
age of religious ferment. And it would have been truly, 
remarkable if Nuddea had escaped from influences which 
were so universally in operation throughout the rest of 
India, Nuddea had not long ago been the capital of Bengal. 
It was even then one of the foremost centres of learning ; 
it had been the birth place of Raghunandan, the great 
Jurisconsult, of Raghunath Siromoni, the great Logician of 
Bengal. I say it was impossible that Nuddea should esciipe 
from influences so general and so widespread. But the type 
of religious thought which had obtained predominance in 
Nuddea was. very different from that in the other parts of 
India. In other parts of the country, noble and enlightened 
reformers and philanthropists rose up to restore the faith of 
India to its ancient purity. In Nuddea, the worship of 
Sakti, accompanied by the Bacchanalian orgies of the 
Tantric mantras bad obtained possession of men's minds. 
Gentlemen, J wish to speak of all religions with respect. 

1 wish to be.tender and charitable towards the conscientious 
coiivietioajs of humanity. But I confess, I can scarcely 
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repress the feelings of indignation that rise tip within me, 
when I come to speak of a system of faith and a system of 
ceremonies which, in the name of everything that is greats 
noble and sublime in human nature, promulgates doctrines 
so utterly subversive of all the principles of duty and 
morality^ I confess, I can scarcely repress the feelings of 
indignation that rise up within me when 1 come to speak 
of the Sakta faith and the Tantric ceremonies. The worship 
of Sakti in itself contains nothing hateful, nothing degrad¬ 
ing to human nature. The worship of Sakti is merely the 
worship of the energy of the Creative Power, as manifested 
in Siva. But it was the Bacchanalian orgies with which 
such worship was accompanied, that brought disgrace on the 
name of religion itself. It is consoling to think however 
that human nature can always rise above the influence of 
the worst of religions. There is a divinity in human nature 
which amidst our most precipitate flights downwards ever 
arrests us with the warning voice—Thus far shalt thou go 
and no further/' The majesty of liuman nature will always 
vindicate for itself the position which rightly belongs to it. 
Human nature will allow itself to be tainted, to be polluted, 
to be infected, but its divine image can never be effaced, 
can never be blotted out. x > 

Vaishnavism rose up as a protest against the abominations 
of Sakta worship. Darkness, deep and impenetrable, had 
settled upon the moral atmosphere of Nuddea. The mid¬ 
night of despair seemed to hover round it. Was there no 
hope for the people of Nuddea? Must unborn generations 
be ever drawn into the eddying circles of the Tantric 
worship ? This was the question, solemn and serious, which 
pressed itself upon the attention of the Vaishnava leaders. 
They may have erred. They may have blundered. But who 
will not sympathise with them in their efforts to effect the 
moral regeneration of their country ? Gentlemen, pronounce 
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your benedictions upon the heads of these apostles of 
Vaishnavism. May their shades rest in peace ! They were 
ascetics. But who is to blame f Who would not be ascetics 
in their position ? They saw what degrading depths men 
were led into by the unrestrained indulgence of the senses. 
The senses, they concluded, were the enemies of man, they 
were the oppressors of human nature. Sensual pleasures 
must be interdicted. The senses must be regulated. The 
senses must be subdued. The senses must be suppressed. 
They were landed upon the doubtful region of asceticism. 

Vaishnavism received a new life and a new soul when 
Chaitanya appeared on the scene. Chaitanya, no doubt, 
came under the general influences then universally in 
operation throughout India, and also under the particular 
influences which were confined to his own province. But 
there was another influence of a domestic nature which 
must have made a deep impression on the sensitive mind 
of Chaitanya. His own brother Vishwarupa had embraced 
the life of a Vaishnava ascetic. Here we are furnished 
with a striking illustration of the powerful influence of 
domestic example. 

Chaitanya, the product of bis age, the product of those 
influences at work in India, in Nuddea, and within the circle 
of his own family, was now a reformer. The Bhagabatgita 
was his Gospel. The Bhagabatgita is in many respects a 
most remarkable work. For perspicuity of language, for 
melody of versification, and for reach of thought, there is 
no work in the language equal to it. Tlie book opens with 
a dialogue between Aijuna and Krishna. Arjuna, finding 
himself in the presence of the assembled host of his kinsmen 
of the Kaurava tribe, is unwilling to engage with them in 
a mortal conflict. He is unwilling to wade through slaughter 
to a throne. Krishna reminds him that he is a Kshatrj^a 
and extols the duties of caste above those of friendship and 
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us possesses the deepest interest is that which refers to the 
deification of Krishna, for it was precisely this principle which 
was to receive a powerful impulse at the hands of Chaitan}^a; 

Chaitanya was now a reformer. The Bhagabat was his 
Gospel, For the first 5^ear of his apostolic career, he confined 
his tejfcUings to his native town. He held nocturnal meet¬ 
ings at the house of Sreebasa. The nocturnal meetings 
suggest to us the difficulties of his situation. Possibly his 
first experiences were bitter. Possibly he had to tread the 
thorny path of most religious reformers. But his enthu¬ 
siasm and the fervour of his piety overcame all obstacles, 
and in the second year of his ministration, we find him 
launching upon a bolder career of apostolic duty. He now 
takes to street-preaching accompanied by the Sankirtan. 
Gentlemen, we are approaching a period which was to be 
marked by another great change in the life of Chaitanya. 
He had now reached the 24th year of his age. The world 
and its pleasures were before him. He flung them away. 
He became an ascetic. And now, just contemplate the 
nobleness of this act of self-sacrifice. Chaitanya was 
devotedly attached to his mother. He loved her with all 
that fondness and enthusiasm which a Hindoo son alone is 
capable of feeling. Yet on the altar of duty he rent in 
twain the bond of sympathy and affection whiclx knit him 
to his revered parent. But there was no help for it. Saclii 
Devi may weep. Sachi Devi's heart may bleed. As the 
day dawns, as the sun sets, she may send forth dolorous 
cries of maternal bereavement before the Great Dispetiiser 
of all woes. But a great act of public duty had 
performed. A living protest against the abominations W 
the Xa^^tric worship was necessary. Who was to make that 
prot?est ? Who was to offer himself up as a sacrifice ? Cbai- 
tanya did it in his own person. He became aii ascetic, ^ 
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He shortly after sets out on a journey to Gour. The vil¬ 
lage of Ram . Kali, not far off* from Gour, becomes the scene 
of a remarkable incident. Chaitanya was asked to preach. 
He obeyed the summons. A crowd gathered round him. In 
that crowd there were two men of an entlnjsiastic and im¬ 
pressionable turn of mind. Fascinated by the charms of his 
eloquence and the cogency of his reasoning, the}’' declared 
their willingness to embrace Vaishnavism, Chaitanya admit¬ 
ted them within the pale of that faith of which he was the 
chosen apostle. These converts were Mahomedans. They 
figure in Vaishnava history under the names of Rupa and 
Sanatana. And here, gentlemen, I would ask you to consider 
the terrible risk which Chaitanya incurred in converting 
these Mahomedans to the new faith. The rulers of Bengal 
were Mahomedans ; and by the law of the land, he who 
induced a Mahomedan to give up the faith of Islam was liable 
to the sentence of death. But Chaitanya was not to be dis¬ 
mayed by the mere prospect of death. On the altar of duty 
he had sacrificed the tenderest feelings of the human heart, 
the reverence for a mother, the love for a wife. And was he 
to be dissuaded from the discharge of what he believed to be 
a solemn duty, because he might thereby incur the risk of 
death f Countrymen of Chaitanya, contemplate this sublime 
spectacle, this firm and unyielding adherence to the cause of 
duty, and try to imitate it. 

From Gour Chaitanya proceeds to Santipur, where he had 
an affecting interview with his mother. From Santipur he 
sets out for Pooree. On bis way he meets Sarbabhauma, 
Bhattacharjea whom he converts to his faith. Sarbabhauma 
afterwards became one of the most illustrious of his disciples, 
I mention the conversion of Sarbabhauma Bhattacharjea, 
because on that occasion and in the course of the arguments 
he addressed to that learned Pundit, Chaitanya enunciated a 
very remarkable doctrine. He is said to have argued that 
8 
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xjarthly knowledge without the light of faith is not suffident 
to give us an insight into things divine. Gentlemen) I am 
not here permitted to consider this doctrine from a religions 
point of view, but I may stop to point out its deep signifi¬ 
cance from a social and a political point of view. 

A man of faith, of deep convictions, is a great social power. 
A man with a conviction, saj’^s Mill, in his essay on Represe?i* 
iaiive Government^ is a social power equal to ninety-nine 
without one. I venture to la}^ down this broad, this general 
proposition, that if a man wishes to do anything great or good 
to mankind, he must have deep, earnest, and heart-felt 
convictions with regard to the great questions that affect the 
welfare of humanity. What was it that at the diet of worms 
made the illustrious monk of Wurtenbourg so great a power, 
a power even greater than the Emperor Charles V. It was 
that Martin Luther had a deep and heart-felt belief with re¬ 
gard to a most important question that was then convulsing 
the whole of Europe. How was it, again, that Daniel O'Con- 
nel, the great Irish Liberator, was able to extort the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill from the English Government and the 
English Parliament ? He had a strong conviction that the 
measure was good for his countrymen. He persuaded his 
countrymen to the same belief. He arranged the social forces, 
on behalf of that belief, and the English Government of that 
day, headed by the most obstinate of men, the late Duke of 
Wellington, had to yield. Therefore, Indian patriots would 
do well to bear in mind this important truth, that if they 
wish to effect any measure of refonn, what they have got to 
do is to influence public opinion and to arrange the social 
forces in favour of the measure they advocate, and when 
once they have enlisted the social forces on their behalf, they 
may rest iissured that no Government in the world would be 
strong enough to resist the weight of the social forces or the 
omnipotent voice of public opinion* 
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Chaitanya was now at Pooree or Nilachala, and front 
there he set out on a putney through Southern India^ in the 
course of which he visited Rameswar, lying at the extreme 
south of the Indian Peninsula. A Hindoo of modem days, 
after having undertaken a sea-voyage perhaps as far as Galle 
on board the first class cabin of a P. & O. Company's stea¬ 
mer, fancies that he has performed a great feat, and begins to 
think no end of himself. But Clxaitanya^s journey through 
Southern India was no trip of amusement. Friendless, help^ 
less, moneyless, his path lay across tracts of country without 
a road and infested by wild beasts and by men perhaps 
wilder tlmn beasts^ Nothing daunted, he proceeded on his 
journey, singing the name of Hari, and obtaining converts by 
hundreds. Sought by kings, he refused to have any thing to 
do with them. Would that bis countiymen of tlie present 
day learn a lesson? from Chaitan3^a in this respect, and not 
think so mudr of gubernatorial favours or acts of condescen¬ 
sion I 

His return to Nilacliala was marked by enthusiastic de¬ 
monstrations of joy, on the part of his disciples. But his rest¬ 
less spirit, ever eager for work, wou'ld not long permit him the 
enjoyment of repovse. Soon* after his return from Southeni 
India, he sets out for Mathura. At Mathura he obtainsmany 
Patlian converts. On his way back to Nilachala, he meets his 
disciple Rupa at Allahabad. In tire meantime Sanatan had 
passed through a severe triaL He had been deprived of bis 
office and suffered incarceration in consequence of his faith,, 
and was only able to effect his release by bribing tlu3 jailor. 

Cliaitan)ra Irad toav reached the joth year of his age. The 
remaining years of bis life wxre passed at Nilachala. He 
busied himself,, during this period, chiefly expounding the 
tenets^ of the Bhagabat,. in exborlii^ his followers, it^ 
strengthening their faith, and in receiving \‘isits from eminent 
Vaishnavas.. 
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As years advanced Chaitanya shewed immistakeable signs 
of mental aberration. For my part, gentlemen, I would here 
willingly throw the veil of oblivion over the concluding scenes 
of the life of this great man. No spectacle is so painful and 
so heart-rending, none touches the chords of human sympathy 
so much, as the spectacle of the wreck of a great soul. Who 
would not willingly throw the veil over the concluding scenes 
of the life of Edmund Burke ? Who would not willingly 
throw the veil over the concluding scenes of the life of Robert 
Southey ? Who would not willingly throw the veil over the 
concluding scenes of the life of the immortal founder of Posi¬ 
tive Philosophy ? And what Hindoo is there I ask, who 
would not be spared the harrowing details of the closing 
events in the life of the great apostle of Vaishnavism ? I 
frankly confess^ that so far as I am concenied my regard for 
Chaitanya is so great, my veneration is so profound, that I 
shall only content myself by bringing to your notice the 
event which caused Chaitanya's death. 

One night Chaitanya was out for his usual walk in the 
evein'ng, accompanied by some of his followers. The moon 
was shining brightly over head. External nature never pre¬ 
sented a more beauteous aspect. Chaitanya's excited ima¬ 
gination led him to think that the Chilka lake was the river 
Jumna, on the waters of which his own favourite deity 
Krishna was sporting. He rushed forward to embrace the 
image of his beloved God, and was drowned in the lake. 
Some fishermen who were fishing close by, found his body 
in their net on the following morning. The adulation of his 
followers has invested the closing scene in the life of Chaita¬ 
nya with incidents of a marvellous nature. He is said to 
have revived at the sound of the Haribol, and to have aftep 
wards mysteriously disappeared from his followers. * 

Thus died Chaitanya in the 43rd year of his age. My sketch 
of his life has necessarily been brief and imperfect. I have 
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only been able to bring to your notice, in the most general 
way, the salient features connected with his life and his 
doctrines. The life of Chaitanya like the life of many other 
great men, has suffered from a two-fold cause. The adula¬ 
tion of his followers has led them to interweave the story of 
his life with many marvellous incidents. Tne real greatness 
of his character has thus come to be enshrouded in a mist of 
fables. But this is not the only circumstance from which the 
life of Chaitanya has suffered. The Vaishnavas of the 
present day are distinguished by their lewdness and their 
sensuality. The Vaishnavas are the disciples of Chaitanya. 
They are nursed in his doctrines, fed with that spiritual food 
which he has left for them. And is he not responsible for 
their misdeeds ? Is not this a dark spot which may be said 
to dim the lustre of his fame. Let us, gentlemen, approach 
the consideration of this^qiiestion with some care and circum¬ 
spection, Let it be remembered, in the first place, that 
Chaitanya's was a life of xmsullied purity. Calumny itself has 
never breathed the faintest suspicion against the stainless, 
purity of his character. Nor was it merely that his own 
life was above all suspicion and above all taint. Those who 
were brought into immediate personal relations with him^ 
and came under the immediate influence of his genius and of 
his exalted character, were likewise remarkable for their 
unsullied purity and rectitude of conduct. Witness, for ins¬ 
tance, the example of Hari Dass. Hari Dass was one of the 
most renowned of Chaitanya's disciples. It is said that on 
one occasion he had retired to the forest, to carry on his 
devotions. The fame of his austerities spread far and wide. 
People flocked to have a sight of the Vaishnava ascetic en¬ 
gaged in his prayers. The jealousy of the Mahomedan 
Governor was roused. He resolved to bring these severe 
forms of worship to an end. He set upon a scheme truly 
oriental in its character. He sent a harlot to Hari Dass. 
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The harlot appears before Hari Dass, dressed in all the pomp 
of pmbish finery ; she presents a petition to the ascetic^ 
She was told to wait till Hari Dass had done with his de- 
votions. Day passed, night passed, Hari Dass was still 
at his devotions. The petition was renewed. The same 
answer was given. Day passed, night passed. And Hari 
Dass was still at his devotions. Foiled in her attempt and 
struck by the austerity of the devotions which she was 
powerless to interrupt, she herself becomes a convert to the 
Vaishnava faith. Thus was Chaitanya, thus were those who 
came under the influence of bis genius, distinguished by the 
purity of their diaracter. Is then Chaitanya responsible for 
the sensuality and immorality of the modem Vaisbnavas f 
Let us take an analogous case. We all know the spotless 
purity which marked the career of the immortal founder of 
Christianity. We all know how puf'b were the lives of his 
fmmediate disciples ; and we happen to know something of 
his modem disciples. I ask^ is Christ responsible for the 
wars which devastated Europe during .the middle ages f Is» 
Christ responsible for the inquisitorial proceedings of Philip 
H. and the Duke of Alva ? And fiiiiUly I ask, is Christ respon¬ 
sible for the doings of a Kirkwood, of a Fuller^ of a Webster 
or of a D’oyley ? If then the iniquities of the modern pro¬ 
fessors of Christianity cannot in any sense be chargeable to 
Christ, how can Chaitanya be held responsible for the lewd¬ 
ness and immorality of the modern Vaishnavas f 

111 presenting the lofty ideal of Clraitanya's life to this 
meeting, I have had only one object in view. I was most 
anxious to point out to rny young friends, whom I see around 
me in such large numbers, the great power which an earnest 
must always wield, Chaitanya pre<iched doctrines which 
could not in every case have recommended themselves to 
tl>e willing and spontaneous assent of his countrymen. He 
waged war against caste. He endeavoured to pull down one 
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of those institutions which had struck the deepest root in 
the minds and convictions of his countrymen and which had 
withstood the fanaticism of successive Mussalman sovereigns,, 
Yet, he was honoured and respected in his lifetime and he 
was adored as a prophet after his death. In his presence 
and in the burning words that he uttered, men felt the 
irresistible power of earnestness and of deep convictions 
based upon immutable truth. Hence was it that he was 
invincible, ai?d Hindoos and Miissalmans alike adopted with 
implicit faith the teachings of the great apostle of Vaislina- 
vism, Ch^iitanya preached against caste. He sought thus 
to unite Hindoos and Miissalmans under the banner of a 
common religion. Union was his watchword, and should 
not Union be the watchword of the age in which we live ? 
The ^eat struggle, the constitutional struggle for our rights 
and privileges has commenced. In that struggle union alone 
can ensure success. The cry has gone forth that all India 
must unite, forgetful of past animosities and jealousies, in 
order to fight in a constitutional manner, the great battle for 
those rights and privileges which Parliament has conferred 
upon us and which our gracious Sovereign has been pleased 
to ratify with the seal of her sanction. Sitting at the feet of 
Chaitanya let us then learn to' be earnest in all things that 
we do, earnest in our studies, earnest in fighting the battle 
of our life, earnest above all in the gi’eat struggle in which 
every one must take part,—the struggle which must enS in 
the achievement of self-government for the people of this 
country. 
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The followmg address on England and India teas delivered 
by Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Bhoivanipore Students Association^ held 
on the zSth April 1877 in the Hall of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society's Institution^ Bhowaniporej Calcutta. 
The Right Reverend E. R. Johnson D, D. Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta^ mas in the Chair. 

My Lord and Gentlemen, 

When sometime ago, your Secretary, whose youthful zeal 

k 

and enthusiasm I greatly admire, requested me to deliver 
an address at the anniversary meeting of this Association, I 
felt that it was a call to duty, which I ought cheerfully to 
respond to. The observance of the anniversaries of the 
birth of men has been a cherished institution with humanity. 
Its origin is lost in the dim haze of remote antiquity. Traces 
of this institution are to be met with in our own ancient 
books and in the early records of Semitic literature. The 
institution itself is founded upon a fact of human nature— 
upon a fundamental principle of the human mind. The 
principle of self-love—the principle of self-glorification—is 
deeply implanted in the heart of man, and furnishes the 
most powerful incentive to human action. There may, no 
•doubt, be disinterested patriots who, forgetting self, may live 
and die for the benefit of a hapless country. There may, 
no doubt, be genuine philanthropists, who may consider it a 
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privilege to offer up their lives for the furtherance of human 
progress. But such men are few, and as far as the vast 
majority of mankind are concerned, the principle of self-love, 
the principle of self-glorification, may be said to form the 
regulating motive of human conduct. It is, therefore, but 
natural that we should feel an instinctive desire to observe as 
festive the day when for the first time we saw’- the light. 
But our ideas, our conceptions, and our associations are 
progressing with the ever-widening circle of our experiences. 
The rude, untutored man, living within the narrow circle of 
his ow^n individuality, had learnt to observe the anniversary 
of his own birth. But the highly-civilized being of the 19th 
century, living in a higher atmosphere of thought and feeling, 
and capable of associating others with himself, has learnt a 
wider application of the rude conception of the savage, and 
observes as festive the anniversaries of public associations 
and institutions—those distinctive features of modem 
civilization. 

And it is as w^ell that there should be these public 
meetings, for these are the only occasions wdien the public 
have an opportunity of knowing the w^ork of these associa¬ 
tions, how far they have been successful, and in w-hat res¬ 
pects they have failed. These are the only occasions when 
the light of public opinion could find its way into the dim 
recesses of these corporate bodies. Nor is this all. To the 
thoughtful observer of Indian affairs, these associations, their 
public meetings, and their anniversaries, are fraught with the 
deepest possible interest. They seem to indicate the first 
beginnings of a new national life—the first faint, feeble 
tremor of a pulse which had ceased to beat for centuries. 
Gentlemen, when I cast myej^es around this great metropolis, 
observe the number of associations \^hich have of late sprung 
forth into life, the zeal and enthusiasm which suppori? them, 
the sympathy they have evoked, the public spirit they have 

9 
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created ; when 1 further reflect ou the fact, that it is young 
men who are the moving spirits of these associatiohs, I begin 
to think that coiintiy is not dead—she lives—she is not 
a thing of the past—a relic of bye-gone times, but a living 
organism of the present. 

lire student of history, as he surve3^s the incidents of the 
past, has his attention drawn to some facts of towering and 
gigantic significance. The Asiatic invasion of 2\lexandcr, 
bringing the East and the West for the first time into close 
and intimate contact, imbuing the Western mind with the 
ideas of Eastern civilization ; the spread of Roman power 
throughout Europe, carrying in its train the great blessings 
of peace and civilization ; the rise of Christianity, announc¬ 
ing, in language never to be forgotten, the divine lessons of 
meekness, of forgiveness, of charity ; the march of the 
triumphant soldiers of the Crescent through Europe, bearing 
in their hand the faded torcVit of learning and civihzation ; 
the discovery of America and the train of marvellous events 
which led to the establislunent of the mightiest Republic 
in the world ; the French Revolution—declaring amid blood 
and smoke the great lessons of political freedom, warning 
tyrants not to trespass too far on tlie patience of their sub¬ 
jects j—I say, these are facts of towering importance in the 
history of humanity whicli rivet the attention of the thought¬ 
ful student. But yet there is another fact of very great 
importance—a fact of stupendous sigiiificance—which I have 
not yet mentioned, bu| which deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection —I refer to the establishment of British 
supremacy in India. 

I do not, gentlemen, propose carrying you through the 
blood-stained events which led to that great consummation, 
but I verily believe that the establishment of British power 
in India was Providential. I verily believe that some such 
connection was needed at the time for the salvation of 
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Bidia. Aryan Givili;<alion had spent its force. The Maho- 
niedail power was in its last gasp. Anarchy, confusion^ 
chaos, reigned supreme over the land. Darkness had 
settled upon men’s countenances. The midnight of despair 
seemed to hover around. Was there no hope for India ? 
Was there nothing written in tlie book of fate^ for the 
deliverance of my fatherland 9 ' Was there no^ hand on high 
to shield and protect her f India sat bathed in tears before 
kcr God. A^^e, India sat bathed in tears—she, the t^adle 
of liastcrn civilization, she who had nursed in her tap Val- 
niiki and Vyasa, Gautama an<l SankaracharjVa—who had sent 
forth the great BudhTstic missionaries on their errand of duty 
and phiianthrophy ;—aye, she sat bathed in tears, sending 
forth dolorous cries of l^tmentation before the great Dispen¬ 
ser of woes^ blood gushing forth from her sides, her shield 
of protection gone. 

But it was not long before the heavenly response came. 
Britain appeared as the ministering angel, bearing messages 
of peace and joy, tlie gladTidings of progress and civilization; 

I ask, then, has England a mission in this country, or has she 
not V If it is said that she has no mission in India, I ask what 
rig])t has she to be here v 1 ask. how does she appease her 
conscience, or justify her domination over a foreign country f 
If it'is once admitted that she has no mission here, we arc 
driven to the conclusion that tlio English Empire in India 
rests not upon the principles of justice and truth, or upon the 
willing allegiance'of a subject people, but upon pure, simple, 
unmitigated brute force. England then has a mission,, and a 
glorious mission,—a mission indeed more glorious, more res¬ 
ponsible than was- even th-iit of Rome for England appears 
before us as a Christian country, and the inheritor of the 
illustrious traditions of modern civilization. 

What then is England's mission in India ? Her mission 
may bo svud to be comprised under the three following heads:— 
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(1) To help towards the eradication of those evils which 
afflict Indian society* 

(2) To help in the formation of a manl^G energetic, self- 
reliant Indian character. 

(3) To introduce the art of self-govennnent in India. 

Rougldy speaking, the mission of England may be com¬ 
prised within the aforesaid limits. 

Are there then any evils which afflict Hindu society, any 
foul blots in connection with our social system ? I know 
there are people who call themselves ^^Nationalists''—I would 
call them ^Tlenatiohalists,"' for they are people who would 
suck the life-blood out of the nation and destroy everything 
that is great and manly in it—who would have us believe that 
our social atmosphere is holy, pure, untainted by sin or corrup¬ 
tion, and that, therefore, it becomes our duty to preserve the 
institutions of our fathers and to guard them against the in¬ 
gress of modern thought and civilization. Gentlemen, I yield 
to none in my respect for the name of Arya. I yield to none 
in my respect for the time-honoured institutions of my coun¬ 
try. But I should be false to myself, false to my countrymen, 
false to the traditions of the Aryan race, if I would conceal 
from myself the conviction that there are foul blots connected 
with our social system which must be cleansed and wiped out, 
before the political regeneration of India can be possible. If 
you say there are no foul blots connected with our social sys¬ 
tem, I point to the institution of caste, the institution of child- 
marriage, the zenana-system, the custom prohibiting the 
re-fliarriage of widow. I would lay my hand on these customs, 
and I would ask my Nationalist friends to say whether these 
are hot customs which are pernicious in their character and 
are eating into the very vitals of the nation ? 

Now, with reference to the institution of caste, it is my 
pleasing duty to be able to say that the educated sentiment 
of the country has been marshalled against it, and that it 
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a custom which finds favour now>a-da3^s only with women 
and ignorant men. That being the case, we may hope for 
its extinction at no remote distance of time. For by a 
process of filtration with which you are all familiar, the 
sentiment of the educated classes becomes in the course of 
time the sentiment of the entire people. The institution of 
caste, is then doomed. The decree of fate has been pronoun¬ 
ced against it. And the day is not distant when the great 
doctrine of the brotherhood of the Indian races will be 
proclaimed from one end of the country to the other, from 
the Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Indian Ocean. 

The same remarks apply, though in a modified degree, to 
the institution of child-marriage, and the custom prohibiting 
the re-marriage of widows. 

I pass on, gentlemen^ to the consideration of the zenana- 
system. The institution is of alien origin. It is to be 
traced to the Mahomedan rulers of India. It may have been 
a mere imitation of a Mahomedan custom, or it may have 
been forced upon our fathers by the unrestrained license of 
Mahomedan manners. But whatever may have been the 
case, the custom itself has struck deep root into our national 
life, and at the present moment I know of no social usage 
among us which possesses so much life, so much strength 
and so much energ5r as the institution of the zenana* When 
I say, this pernicious institution possesses so much vitality 
and energy, do I mean to cast any aspersion upon my 
countrymen f Do I mean to pursue them with ridicule and 
scorn ? No, gentlemen, I respect the feelings which have 
dictated their obstinate perseverance in this custom. The 
zenana is a Hindu custom, because Hindus are so anxious 
to guard with care the honour of their women. The custom 
itself is to be reprobated ; but the feeling on which it is 
founded must be respected. 
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Gentlemen, is it necessary, I ask, that 1 should pause* 
here to point out the pernicious consequences of this custom 
I ask how is it possible for our women to- take any kind of 
exercise within the confined recesses of the zenana, and h6w 
cun they be expected to preserve their licalth without exer¬ 
cise ? How, again, I ask,, can you possibly hope to educate 
them properly, when you de])rive them of one of the most 
powerful and one of the most efficacions instruments of 
education—social intercourse ? If you ask an English lady, 
to what it is that she is most indebted for her education, she 
will tell you, that it is not to her books, not to the lectures 
of her teachers and professors, but to that healthy inter- - 
change of thoughts and ideas whioli forms the peculiar fea¬ 
ture of English social life. Thus, our women grow up within 
the zenana without any adequate mental or bodily culture, 
and they become the mothers of our cliildren. The absence 
of any culture on the part of our women, and tlieir defective 
physique have thus a profound intlnonce on the fortunes of 
our race. Let no body, after this, seek for the causes of our 
degradation. 

Gentlemen, you arc Aiyans, you boast of the past of your 
country. You boast of the illustrious traditions of your race. 

1 too sympathize with that feeling ; I too am proud of the 
past glories of my country. But I ask, where do you find 
in the past a custom winch bears the faintest resemblance 
to the zenana v Were your Sita and your Sabitri, your Khana 
and your Ahalya, women of the zenana ? 1 do not cJi^sire, 
gentlemen, tliat you should go back from this meeting and 
breaking down the prison walls of the zenana, should at 
once lead your women forth into the light of day. I 
am not in favour of such hasty reformation. A period of 
re-action would follow, in which the evil would more than 
counterbalance the good that had been produced. What I 
desire is, that the sentiment of my educated couiitrymeu 
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should be arrayed against this pernicious custonn I would 
beg of yoii^ therefore^ I would pray and beseech yon in the 
name of your mothers, sisters, .daughters^ wives in the 
name of the fairest and gentlest of human kind to reflect 
and think upon this grave question, and if, after due consi¬ 
deration, yon are happily of opinion that this custom should 
be done away with, then I say, root this evil out of the land, 
purge, cleanse, purify the country of this groat and gigantic 
monster. 

Here, then, are the great evils which afflict Hindu society. 
Here then are the pernicious customs which are sucking up 
the lifeblood of the nation, and I ask how far Iras England 
fulfilled her mission in impairing their vitality ^ England, 
it must be remembered, is a Christian country, professing 
and acting upon the princi]fles of tolerance and religious 
neutrality. Our social institutions are again bound up with 
our religious beliefs, and a tolerant Government could 
scarcely be expected to interfere with them, however per¬ 
nicious in their character they might be. No doubt, there 
have been occasions when England has laid aside such 
scruples, and has boldly come forward in the name of sufler- 
ing humanity to suppress outrageous and atrocious customs. 
We all know liow England put down the institution ot su/ire^ 
liow she put down infanticide. But a line of policy 
adopted on an occasion of supreme emergency cannot be 
expected, nor indeed ought it, to regulate the every-day 
conduct of the British Government. Has the infliience of 
England, then, been in no way felt in the efforts which have 
been made to impair the vitality of those pernicious customs 
which aiiliCt Hindu society ? Her influence has been felt. 
English civilization has been introduced in the train of 
English conquest, and that civilization is essentially revolu¬ 
tionary in its character. To what would you in some measure 
at least ascribe the F'rench Revolution ? Was it not due to 
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the powerful junction between the intellect of France and 
the intellect of England, which preceded that great event ? 
Were not the great leaders of the French Revolution, Voltairo 
and Rousseau, Diderot, and Helvetius—men more or less 
imbued with English ideas and sentiments ? England has 
introduced a revolutionary agent of might potency into 
this country. That revolutionary agent is English education. 
If, amid the revolution which are taking place around us, 
the connection which now subsists between England and 
India were to cease (may God avert that day of our ca¬ 
lamity !)—I say, if this connection were to cease, what is it 
that would endear the name of England to the people of 
this country, what is it that would awaken grateful reminis¬ 
cences in the mind of posterity, regarding this connection ? 
Would it be the statues with which the 7naidan is strewed, 
would it be the palatial buildings that have been construct¬ 
ed, the architectural works of public utility that have been 
erected,—Soane Bridge, the Jumna Bridge, the Ganges 
Canal—would it be the railways or the telegraphs, or would 
it be even that beneficent and generous policy which dic¬ 
tated the abolition of suttee and of infanticide ? Aye, no ; 
it would rather be the conviction that under the auspices 
of British rule were, for the first time, sown the seeds of 
of a permanent, lasting and durable civilization, heralded 
by the genius of British literature. 

But gentlemen, is England merely to confine herself to 
indirect efforts ? Is she merely to trust to the spread of 
English education for the amelioration of the evils which 
afflict Hindu society, and for the improvement of our social 
customs and institutions. Is tliere not a better and a more 
effective way of accomplishing the same end f There 
certainly is, and if it is not availed of, the fault is not ours. 
I say, then, that Englishmen can exercise a most potent 
influence upon our manners and customs, by introducing us 
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into their social circles, and by mixing with us on terms 
of equality and intimacy. Nature interposes no obstacles, 
lip harriers to such intercourse between the two races. 
Why,—in England an Indian is treated with a kindness, 
a courtesy, a geniality and affability whicli cannot be 
forgotten.^ I can bear my personal testimony to this fact. 
There, at all events, there is no distinction between a 
dominant and a subject race. Go to a bank to transact 
business, 3^our colour is respected. Go to the lecture-room 


* I cannot refrain from quoting in this place the very pariinent remarks of 
Mr. Bright upon this subject. ‘‘When natives of India,’’ says the great authority, 
“come to this country, they are delighted with England and with Englishmen. 
They find themselves treated with a kindness, a consideration, a respect, to 
which they were wholly slrangers in their own country : and they cannot 
understand how it is that men who are so just, so attentive to them here, 
sometimes, indeed too often, appear to them in a different character in India- 
r remember that the lion. Frederic Shore, who wrote some thirty years 
since, slated, in liis able and instructive book, that even in his time the conduct 
of the English in India towards the Natives was less agreeable, less kindly, 
less just than it had been on former years ; and in 1853, the Committee 

presided over by the Hon. ]\fcml)cr for Hnnting(ion, (Mr. T. Barring), 
evidence was given that the fooling between the rulers and the ruled in India 
was becoming every year, less like what could be desired. It was only the 
other day there appeared in a letter of llie ^ The times Correspondent an 
anecdote whicli illusUatcs what I am saying, and which I feel it necessary to 
read to the House. Mr. Eussell, of The Ti/Jics, says ; — 

“I went off to breakfast in a small mosque, which has Ijeen turned into ft 
A’<z//c d inangee by some officers-stationed here, and I coniess I should have eaten 
with more satisfaction had I not seen, as I entered the enclosure of the mosque 
a native badly wounded on a charpoy, liy which was silling a woman in deep 
alTlictian. The explanation given of this scene was that,"—[the name of the 
Englishman was left blank] had been kicking two of his hearers (servants) and 
had nearly mardered them. This was one of the servants, and without knowing 
or caring to know the causes of such chastisement, I cannot but express my 
disgust .It the severity—to call it by no harsher name—of some of our fel¬ 
low countrymen towards their domestics, iBrighi’s Speeches, Fopular Edition 
p. roi). 

10 
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for instmctiOTj, your professor is kind and affable, and is 
most anxious to explain your difficulties. Go to a soiree^ 
you are the centre of attraction. Englishmen laying aside 
their habitual reserve would come and talk to you in a 
frank and hearty manner, would perhaps ask you to tea or 
dinner, and introduce their families to you. But it will 
perhaps be said that in India we are a subject people ; the 
English are the dominant race. We cannot, therefore, be 
admitted into their social circles on a footing of equality. 
But, gentlemen, is not this a Christian country f Are not 
our 11110113 , Christian country ? Are not our I'lilers Chr'istian 
tnen ? Do they not believe in the teachings of the New 
Testament ? And is it not written there in characters of 
blood,—aye in the blood of martyrs and saints,—that all 
men are equal ? Deprive Christianity of this doctrine of 
equality, and it is no longer Christianit}^; it is mutilated 
Christianity ; it is Christianity without Christ, Christianity 
without Paul, Christianity witliout Peter. Let Engishmeu 
then admit us into their social circles on a footing of equality, 
and they will exercise a powerful influence on our manners 
and customs, and help England in the accomplishment of 
her great mission in the East. 

I now pass on to the consideration of the next point in 
the argument, viz,j that it is England’s duty to help in the 
formation of a manly, selLreliant, and energetic Indian 
character. I know there are some who think that we are 
as unmanly, as unenergetic, as devoid of self-reliance as we 
ever were, in any period of our history. Not long ago, I 
was reading a minute by Sir Henry Davis, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, a minute of great importance, in 
which that distinguished officer signs the death warrant 

t " 

of the Delhi College. In that Minute, Sir Henry has been 
hind enough to state his reasons for the abolition of the 
Delhi College, One of those reasons is, that as English 
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education has not been able to develop a manly character 
among the Indian people, the benefits of English education 
were not so apparent* Sir Henry seems to have been 
strangely insensible to the foot that it takes rather a long: 
time to effect a very marked or fundamental improvement 
in the national character of a people.* But if it were admitted 
that under British rule there has been no improvement 
in the national character of a j^eople. But uf it were ad^ 
mitted that under British rule there lias been no improve¬ 
ment in the national character,, would not tlmt imply a serious 
reliection upon the character of tlie Englisli administration 
in India? My contention is, that the character of the people 
of this country for energy and self-reliance kis improved, and 
hiis greatly improved^ under the auspices of British civiliza¬ 
tion. I would point to the numerous national institutions' 
which have been established within recent years, institutions^ 
wliich originated witli Indians and are worked by Indians. 
I would point to Dr. Sircar's Science Association to the 
Political Associations which have lately been esta'nlished; to 
the commercial firms started and conducted by native Indians,, 
and to that remarkable fact which has not been sufficiently 
noticed, but which deserves to be prominently noticed, that 
an Indian gentleman is in charge of one of the Railway lines, 
in this city, and that what was before a losing concern, has- 
now, under his management, become a profitable concern. Alt. 
this I say is due to Englisli influences, not the least of which is 
the influence of English literature. 

I now pass on, gentlemen, with your permission, to the con¬ 
sideration of the last head of England's duty towards bidia:— 
Has England fulfilled her mission in teaching us the great 
lesson of self-government f And here the scene is completely 
changed. The curtain must now fall upon that spectacle of 
Uiaffable beauty which up to this tiaxe had- rivelted our atten¬ 
tion—the spectacle of a great country struggling to fulfil Ob 
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sacred trust. It will now be my duty to draw a picture dilfe- 
rent from the one I had been endeavouring to describe, and 
here the shades of black must predominate over the colours 
of light. 

I ask the question, do we govern ourselves, or do we not ? 
I am afraid the qtiestion must be answered in the negative. 
We are excluded from the higher offices of trust and respon¬ 
sibility under the Government. The appointments in the 
Civil Service are, for the most part, held by Englishmen. 
We are excluded from the commissioned ranks in the army. 
Our voice has no weight in the deliberations of Government. 
There arc no doubt nominees of Government to represent us 
in the Legislative and Supreme Councils ; but for all practi¬ 
cal purposes they might not be as well there. They are in a 
hopeless minority, and in every case the resolutions of Govern¬ 
ment must necessarily be carried. 

Gentlemen, it is painful to contrast the policy of our pre¬ 
sent rulers in this respect, with the policy of the late 
Mahomedan government and the policy of the Romans in the 
government of their dependencies. I do not mean to institute 
any comparison between Mahomedan and English rule in 
India. Such a comparison would be ridiculous, and would be 
a mere affectation. It would bo a comparison between two 
terms which are wholly dissimilar in their nature. It would 
be a comparison between a highlv civilized Government and 
a Government which had scarcely emerged from barbarism. 
But I must do our Mahomedan rulers the justice to say that 
they made no distinction between the conquerors and the 
conquered, between the subject and the dominant race in the 
conferring of offices of trust and responsibility. Under the 
Mahomedan Government, there was not an office to which 
Hindus might not have been appointed. They were gover¬ 
nors of provinces, commanders of armies, confidential advisers 
of the sovereign. 
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The policy of Rome, in its Government of subject provin* 
ces, was marked by a similar spirit of liberality and bene¬ 
ficence. And if we are to believe the great historian Gibbon,, 
the descendants of the Gauls who had resisted the triumphant 
march of the legions of Gosar, became Roman Senators and the 
commanders of Roman armies. But it will be said that we are 
not fit for self-government. I ask, has the experiment been 
ever fairly tried ? And so far as the experiment has been tried 
has it not, on the whole, been successful *? The principle of 
self-government has been recognized in the administration of 
Bombay : and the system has been remarkably successful. The 
same system has been introduced here, and though perhaps it 
is too early to augur the success of tlie Calcutta Municipality^ 
the system may be said to be working very well here. Then, in 
far the greater number of those offices of trust and respon¬ 
sibility to which native gentlemen have been appointed, they 
have done their duties in a manner highly creditable to them¬ 
selves. Therefore, I say, the experiment of self-government 
has, on the whole, been successful in this country. 

But those who urge that we are wholly unfit for self-govern¬ 
ment are driven to a position that is not possible to retainv 
We are unfit for self-government. But the Burmese are fit 
for self-government ; the Siamese are fit for self-government ; 
the Chinese are fit for seK-governnieiit ; the Japanese are fit 
for self-government. These semibarbarous nations, who are 
governing themselves, are all fit for self-govermi>eiit, but not 
the subjects of Her Imperial Majesty not the subjects of the 
Christian Queen of England, our beloved Sovereign ; (not 
the subjects of the most civilized nation in the world ; they 
are not fit for sell-government after a century of British 
rule ! I ask, bow does this position redound to the credit 
of England ? If an Englishmen were to tell me—“Your 
people are not fit for self-government/' I would give hiiiV 
this answer—“Sir, we have been under your pupilagCj, your 
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guardianship, your care, for the period of nearly a century,, 
very much in the same way as the child is under the 
protection of his father: and if, after a century of British 
rule, we have not improved, if we ai'e not fit for self-govern* 
uient, you are to blame rather than ourselves, in the same 
way as the father is to blame for the faults of the child.” 

But, gentlemen, in saying that England can scarcely be- 
said to have fulfilled her mission in associating natives of 
India in the government of this country, I must do the 
Indian Government the justice to remark that that Govern¬ 
ment is most anxious to remove this source of complaint, 
and I understand that at the present moment a scheme is- 
in contemplation, to facilitate the appointment of natives 
of India to the higlier offices under Government. But that 
does not preclude us from offering our suggestions upon 
this grave and important question. I should, therefore, 
suggest that facilities should be given for appointing natives 
of India to the convenanted ranks of the Civil Serviccj by 
holding the open competitive examination in India^ where 
a certain defiuite proportion of appointments may be 
competed for, year after year. Secondly, I would submit 
that every facility should be afforded to natives of India for 
admission into the commissioned ranks of the army, Las.tly^ 
a well-defined scheme of representation should be introduced 
into India, so as to familiarize the people of this country 
with those principles which underlie the political system of 
England. Already these questions are creating a stir in 
native society, and especially the first. I may say, gentlemen,, 
that the battle for our rights and privileges has already 
begun, that blood-less battle in which truth decides the 
cxintest, that blood-Iess battle in which victors and vanquish¬ 
ed have each reasons to congratulate themselves ; and if we 
are Indians, if we are Aryans, the victory will be ours.^ But 
may not England claim that victory with greater right ? 
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And it will be the proudest victory in her illustrious annals. 
England's services to humanity are already very great. It 
was English money that enfranchised the Negro slaves. It 
was the loving sympathy and active cooperation of English¬ 
men and English-women that supported the drooping spirits 
of the Greek and Italian martyrs, struggling for the indepen¬ 
dence of their classic countries. But all these great deeds 
and achievements will dwindle into insignificance, will be 
cast into the shade, their splendour dimmed, when it shall 
be proclaimed from the heights of the Himalayas to a gazing 
and admiring world that under the auspices of British rule, 
a great and an ancient people have been regenerated, saved, 
and emancipated, and that the seeds of a great and lasting 
civilization have been sown in a soil hitherto the scene of 
unex^ftnpled chaos, confusion, and anarchy. 

Bat, gentlemen, it will perhaps be said that England's 
mission in the East would be best accomplished by the 
introduction and the spread of Christianity throughout India. 
I am not a Cliristian, but I have a great and genuine regard 
for the Bible. What could be sweeter than the Psalms of 
David ? What could be nobler than the precepts of Jesus f 
What more refreshing to the drooping spirit of a man 
struggling against adversity, than the example of the life 
of the immortal founder of Christianity, spurning the world, 
spurning its joys and sorrows, living in the greatness of his 
mission, dying for his mission ? But, gentlemen, what is 
needed for the regeneration of India is not Christian texts, 
is not Christian addresses, is not Christian sermons, is not 
Christian lectures. What is needed, is the exhibition of 
the life of the truly genuine Christian^—the exhibition, in 
actual life, of the meekness, the gentleness, the charity, 
the forgiveness for which Christ lived and died. If anybody 
were to ask me what it is that has interfered with the 
spread of Christianity in this country, I would tell him 
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prospects of tlie cause we had taken up, might, otherwise, 
have been wrecked. But, Gentlemen, the point against 
which English sentiment directed its principal attack, was 
the withdrawal of the right of judicial trial from offending 
Vernacular editors. It is the inalienable privilege of every 
British subject^,—no matter, in what portion of Her Majesty's 
dominions he may have been born,—it is his indefeasible 

claim of which he cannot be deprived by any legislative 

\ 

enactment, except by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus^ 
on an occasion of extreme peril—‘that he cannot be punished 
without a trial, held according to the law of the land and 
by a body of his peers. It is against this sacred privilege 
of a British subject, that the Vernacular Press Act has 
ventured to raise violent hands. It was not then to be 
wondered at, that speaker after speaker in the House of 
Commons rose to condemn this objectionable feature in the 
law. There was a most marked unanimity of sentiment in 
the House, with regard to this peculiarity of the law. It has 
been remarked, gentlemen, that the Vernacular Press Act 
follows the lines of the Ijish Peace Preservation Act. But 
there is a remarkable difference, and that difference is very 
much to the prejudice of the Vernacular Press law. The 
Irish Peace Preservation Act allowed the injured editor to 
bring an action against Government for damages in a Civil 
Court, in which the whole issue between him and the Gov^- 
ernment would be tried according to the forms of judicial 
investigation. No doubt, this was very unsatisfactory, as 
it amounted to a trial after punishment ; but even this 
redeeming feafure has quietly been done away with in the 
Vernacular Press law. Thus it will be seen, that English 
and Native opinion are agreed first, in regarding the Act as 
unjustifiable, secondly in reprobating the distinction sought 
to be drawn between the English and the Vernacular Press, 
and lastly, in strongh^ condemning the withdrawal of the 
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the race of national life. And will 5^ou lag behind ? Japan 
beckons to you from across the seas to follow her example— 
Japan whicli acknowledges the moral ascendancy of India. 
Not long ago, the Japanese nobles performed an act of self- 
sacrifice which has scarcely any parallel in the annals of our 
race. The feudal nobles of Japan in a body went up to their 
sovereign, and in the name of their God, and for the benefit 
of their countrymen, they gave up their ancient feudal rights 
and privileges. It seems as, if the spirit of Sakya Muni 
liad been communicated to the Japanese. Follow their 
example. 

Gentlemen, in the stmggle in which you are; about to be 
engaged for the regeneration of your country, and the accom¬ 
plishment of your mission,! can promise 3mu no easy victory. 
Sorrow and misfortune will be your lot in life. You will be 
assailed by trials, by dangers, by difficulties of appalling 
magnitude. The storms of persecution will rage around you. 
Death may even frown upon you. Friends and relatives will 
forsake you, and you will stand a solitary trunk in this great 
wilderness of the world. But will you hesitate? Will you 
falter ? Hesitation, in the presence of so sacred a duty, and 
when your bleeding countr^^ lies prostrate at your feet ! 
Chaitanya, Sakya Muni, and Nauak will be our trusted 
leaders in this great struggle. Let us sit at their feet, let 
us hold communion with their spirits. Let us learn from 
them something of their meekness, something of their 
charity, something of their self-sacrifice, something of their 
unbounded love for humanity. Thus prepared and fortified, 
the victory will be ours. 
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HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

----- 

The following addycss on Lord Macaulay and High Educa¬ 
tion in India icas delivered bv Pahu Surendra Nath 
Banetjea at the thirty-fifth Hare ytnnivcrsary {in comme¬ 
moration of David Hare, the “Father of English Educa¬ 
tion in Bengal) held on the 1st June iSjS in hall of the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, Calcutta. 
Rai Rajendra Lala Mitra Bahadur, L.L.D. C.I.E., ivas 
in the Chair. 

Gentlemen, 

I do not think it necessary to ofl'. v nuy. apology for 
occupying the position, that by your coui i.H.y i happen to 
occupy this evening. But I do confess, 1 think it a great 
honour to be allowed the opportunity of addressing an assem¬ 
bly of my educated countrymen, on an occasion like tlie 
present, on the occasion of the anniversary of the death of 
the illustrious David Hare. Gentlemen, there are duties 
which the heart of man longs to perform. There are obli¬ 
gations which human nature will not allow to remain 
unsatisfied and unfulfilled. One of those duties, one of 
those obligations, I conceive to be that yearly tribute of 
homage and reverence, which we pay to the sacred memory 
of David Hare. Gentlemen, in the midst of all the perver¬ 
sity and degradation that we see around us, in the midst of 
all that loathing meanness and baseness against which we 
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SO often feel it our duty to raise our humble voices in 
solemn protest—I say in the midst of all this perversity,, 
this degradation, this meanness, there is still left in man 
that noble spark of divine feeling which prompts him to pay 
his homage at the shrines of departed greataess> and to 
treasure up, in the depths of his heart, the memories of 
those great and gO(xl men, whose lives have been bright 
examples for our imitation and guidance, and whose actions 
have slued im])crisliablc lustre on the history of our race. 
We may crucify a Jesus Christ, when he liolds up for the 
acceptance of degraded humanity the great principle of the- 
fallierhood of God and the brotherhood of man. We may 
persecute a Joseph Mazzini, exile him, excommunicate him, 
expel him from the pale of civilized sociey, make his life a 
burden to him^ while the hero puts forth his sublime and 
gigantic exertions, pours out the last drop of blood in his 
veins, for the deliverance of his beloved Italy, We may 
''affect to despise the immortal l;i hcc’s of a David Hare ; we 
may, when he is dead, turn back with pious indignation from ‘ 
his so-called unchristian and polluted corpse. We may do all 
this, and indeed we may do mucli worse things besides. But 
when death has supervened, when personal feelings, personal 
jealousies, personal animosities have all been hushed in tlie 
silence of the tomb, when the bitterness of personal rancour 
has given place to the calmness of fhe historic judgment,- 
wlien posterity are in a position to read, in the calm, sober, 
steady, but not dazzling light of history, the achievements of 
these great men, then they spontaneously raise, in the temp¬ 
les of their hearts, those altars of homage and reverence which 
greatness claims at out hands, and which testify, in language 
of imperishable import, to the world's gratitude to its greatest 
benefactors and most illustrious heroes. The meek, humble, 
and crucified Jesus is extolled to the divine rank ; Mazzini's 
name has become the watch-word of human progress and 
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human liberty ; David Hare stands forth from amongst hiiJ 
contemporaries—aye from amongst those who would fain 
have refused to him the i iglits of Christian burial, and whose 
names^ let it be recorded to the eternal honour and dignity 
of human nature, have been forgotten—as the great cham¬ 
pion and immortal apostle of English education in the East. 
Posterity never deal iiujustly by the memories of world’s great 
dead. Contemporaries^ lost, bewildered, and amazed, amid 
the dazzling splendQur, caused by the too near presence of 
these great luminaries^ often feel only the heat, often feel the 
unpleasant warmth, but are unable to appreciate the broad 
streak of light which they cast upon the path of future 
generations—are unable to appreciate the greati-^ess of their 
hearts, the nobility of their disposition, and splendour of their 
achievements. 

Gentlemen, in addressing you on the present occasion, I 
may be said to perform a twofold duty. I am grateful to the 
memory of David Hare, along with the rest of countrymen. 
In my case, however, personal considerations enhance the 
gravity of my obligations. My. late lamented father was 
indebted for his medical education to David jHLare. Through 
his sympathy, his kindness, his assistance, my father was 
enabled to overcome the resistance which he met from his 
orthodox parents, in his efforts to acquire for himself a medi¬ 
cal education, and to lay the foundation of that career, with 
whose brilliant results it is not necessary for me to concern 
myself in this place. While employed as a teacher in the 
school, David Hare very generously allowed niy father to 
absent himself several hours, during the day, to enable him 
to attend the lectures in the Medical College. This address, 
then, while it enables me to perform a national obligation, 
enables me, at the same time, to discharge a personal obliga¬ 
tion, which since the death of my father, has assumed, in my 
estimatipni a solemn and sacred character. 
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Gentlemen, it is admitted on all hands, by those who have 
ever thought on the subject, that England has a ndble mis¬ 
sion to accomplish in the East—that she has a great duty to 
perform as regards her Eastern Dependency, Now, I ask, 
what is that mission ? What is that duty ? The mission of 
England in the east is to elevate the people of India, to 
emancipate them from the chains of ignorance, error and 
superstition, to lead them onward k>'a higher career of social, 
intellectual and political life—that, I conceivp, under the 
orderings of Providence, to be the grand and predestined 
mission which England has to accomplish in the East. Noble 
and grand as that mission is, calculated, as it is, in many res¬ 
pects to stir, to their profoundest depths, the noble suscepti¬ 
bilities of the English people, I grieve to say that this great 
duty was not recognised, until many long years had elapsed 
after the English conquest of India. There might have been the 
impeachment of a Governor-General, there might have been 
a Burke denouncing the iniquities of Indian officials, pleading 
in strains of marvellous eloquence, on behalf of the suffering 
millions of this country. But such denunciations and protests 
had no effect whatever on the national conscience of England; 
they did not, in any way, influence the current of national 
thought or national feeling. England remained in profound 
ignorance of her noble mission, of her great duties towards 
her Eastern Dependency, the fulfilment of which wonld have 
covered her with immortal honour, and cast into the shade the 
lustre of her own great and glorious victories. In those da)^s, 
the enlightenment and elevation of the people of India, were 
thought to be inconsistent with the maintenance of British 
power in the East. Talk of elevating the people of India, 
civilizing them, dispelling their ignorance, emancipating them 
from superstition I Why, you would lay the axe at the root 
of British power in India. So thought the great statesmen 
of the last century. Thus thought, too, English statesmen 
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in the early part of this century. Let me illustrate this 
remark by citing a case in point.,/: Gentlemen, there was in 
the year i8ii a member of the House of Commons, whose 
name was Sir Robert Anstruther. 1 shall presently tell 
you who he was. But let me, in the first instance, draw 
your attention to the remarkable incident with which his 
name is so unhappily associated. Well, then, one evening 
in the year i8ii, the question of native education was 
introduced quite incidentally, 1 believe, into the House of 
Commons. At once up rose Sir Robert Anstruther from his 
place, in astonishment and surprise. He knew not (unhappy 
man !) whether he was standing on his head or on his legs. 
He asked, whether it was intended to educate the people of 
India, and if it was so intended, whether it was really 
advisable to educate them ? That was the language used 
in the year i8ii, with reference to the education of the 
people of India. Now, wlio was this Sir Robert Anstruther V 
Well, he was no other than a late Chief Justice of Bengal. 
He was, therefore, supposed to be a great authority on India, 
and to know ever3qhing about the country. Why, he had 
sat with English judges in the Supreme Court, had listened 
to the addresses of English barristers, had served, dined, 
Sported with Englishmen in India, had seldom come in 
contact with the natives of the country, in the varied 
relations of social life i Was he not then a great authority 
on all subjects connected with Indian progress and enlighten¬ 
ment ? And this great authority was of opinion that it wac> 
unsafe, perilous to the maintenance of British supremacy, 
that natives of India should receive the benefits of education. 
It is no wonder, then, that English statesmen, who had 
never been to the country, should entertain similar views*, 
Well, then, gentlemen, this was ill the 3^ear i8ii, but wO' 
are now approaching the year 1813, a year which was^ 
destined to witness a complete change in the educational 
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policy of the Government of India. In that year; on the 
renewal of the Company’s Charter, a clause was introduced 
almost by stealth. It was introduced at the fag end of 
the debate, by a gentleman whose name I shall presently 
mention, because I am anxious to rescue that name from 
unmerited oblivion. 'fhat clause was of the deepest 
importance to the fortunes of India, It was to this effect, 
that a sum of j^io,ooo a year should be set apart for the 
revival and promotion of literature, the encouragement of 
learned nativ^es of India, and the diffusion of a knowledge 
of the sciences and arts among the people of this country. 
I have given, I believe, almost the words of the section. 
Gentlemen, I say that the name of the author of this clause, 
of this benefactor of our race, should be rescued from 
oblivion, and engraven on the hearts of our countr5TOen, 
The name of this worthy man was Robert Percy Smith. 
He, too, was in Bengal. But he was in a very different 
capacity from Sir Robert Anstruther, He was Advocate- 
General of Bengal. In those happy times. Advocates- 
General thought it their duty to stand forward as champions 
of the people’s rights and liberties, of their progress and 
enlightenment. On the motion, then, of Robert Percy 
Smith, late Advocate-General of Bengal, this clause was 
introduced in the India Bill of 1813, and a sum of 0,00a 
was, henceforward, to be devoted to the encouragement and 
cultivation of learning. Now, then, for the first time, was 
publicly recognised the great duty of England to educate 
the people of India. An important step had thus been 
gained towards the enlightenment of the people of India. 
But it was, indeed, through stages painfully slow, that the 
goal was eventually reached. The people of India might 
indeed be taught, they might receive instruction, they might 
learn the truths which tlieir own science and their own 
literature placed within their reach. But they were to be 
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excluded, at least for the present, from the priceless treasures 
of Western thought and Western learning. English 

A 

literature, English sdenee, and English culture must remain 
to them a sealed book. But hapfily such a state of things 
was not to last very long 5 for while this sum of £10,000 
was being expended, year after year, for the revival and 
cultivation of Oriental literature, there was a feeling growing 
in the native community Bengal in favour of the acquisi¬ 
tion of Western literature and Western science. We are 
an astiife people. We are not so wholly devoid of sagacity 
and common sense as some people take us to be. Well, then, 
our fathers,^with the astuteness characteristic of our race, 
at once 5aw that England’s greatness was, to a certain 
extent at least, due to her noble literature, to the immortal s 
truths taught by her science, and to the sublime morality 
which breathes through the burning words of her great 
writers and thinkers, England had become great by her 
literature, her science, her culturcv^^^Might not Bengal feebly 
grope about, in the same direction, and under the same 
guidance ? Thus thought our fathers in the beginning of 
this century. Such were the hopes and aspirations which 
agitated the bosoms of those, whose patriotic efforts have 
placed within our reach the priceless boon of English 
education and English culture. 

But astute as we are, we are at the same time essentially 
an intellectual people. Writers and speakers have again and 
again laid stress upon his trait of our mental constitution. 
There is, indeed, innate in us, a deep, passionate hankering 
after knowledge, in whatever shape and in whatever form, it 
may happen to be presented to us. I read, not long ago^ an 
ariticle in the Calcntia Review, from the pen of Mr. Digby, 
in which that distinguished writer has likened this passion of 
ours to the intense curiosity, characteristic of the Atlienians, 
of olden times. Guided alike by curiosity and self-interest. 
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our fathers resolved to educate their sons in the literature 
and science of England. Wellj then, while this feeling in 
favour of English literature was gradually developing itself 
in the native community, there were living two men whose 
names and actions have since become a part of Indian 
history—two men whose names ate remembered with heart¬ 
felt gratitude, and awaken the deepest veneration in our 
minds. One of them was he, the anniversary of whose 
death, we have met here to observe this afternoon, and the 
other was the illustrious Hindu reformer, Raja Ram Mohun 
Roy. These two remarkable men fostered this growing feel¬ 
ing, and endeavoured to lead it to a great practical results 
Through the exertions of Mr. David Hare, a meeting was 
held at the house of Sir Edward Hyde East, then Chief Jus¬ 
tice of Bengal, to devise means for the establishment of a 
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Hindu college. Were it not for an incident which is of 
importance, because it serves to illustrate the character of 
the Hindu reformer, I should not have thought it necessary 
to pause in this place, to refer to this meeting. Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy took great interest in the movement; but when 
his orthodox countrymen learnt that he was to be associated 
with them in this great work, they positively refused to have 
anything to do with it. No sooner was the Raja informed 
of this circumstance, than he at once withdrew himself from 
the movement, at the same time declaring that the work 
which had been initiated had his warmest sympathy^ and 
would receive his hearty co-operation. Another meeting 
vras held in May 1816. A committee was appointed; a 
subscription list was opened ; money was collected, and on 
the 50th January 1817, the Hindu College was established. 
Now, gentlemen, there is one fact connected with the 
establishment of the Hindu College, which I am anxious 
pointedly to bring to your notice. The Hindu College was 
established entirely through the exertions of the people of 
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this country. In its inception it was Indian, in its progress 
it was Indian, and in its completion it was Indian. The 
Government had not contributed anything towards its 
maintenance, beyond providing for it a local habitation, seven 
years after it had been opened. It was not until 1825, when 
the firm of Barrette and Company bad failed, and the Hindu 
College had lost all its funds, that the Government came 
forward to its rescue. I atn anxious to emphasize upon this 
point, for more reasons than‘ one. This noble temple of 
science, this magnificent institution, within whose walls we 
are gathered together this evening, to perform a holy duty, 
and which, I confidently predict, is destined, in the fulness 
of time, to achieve great things for this country, is like the 
Hindu College, Indian in its inception, Indian in its progress, 
and, if sufficient funds were forthcoming, would have been 
Indian in its completion. Thus there is a marked similarity 
between the inception, progress and completion of the 
Hindu College, and the inception, progress and conipletion 
of this temple of science, whose future success we all so 
•devoutly pray for. By the establishment of the Hindu 
College, the way was prepared for the progress and enlighten¬ 
ment of the country. The Hindu College was now opened, 
but the /10,000 (we must not forget that 0,000) were 
being expended year after year, for the promotion and culti¬ 
vation of Oriental literature. In the year 1824, the Sanskrit 
College was established to promote Sanskrit learning. In 1852, 
the Delhi College was opened for the encouragement of 
Arabic literature, the cultivation of Oriental science and the 
revival of Oriental literature in general. Towards the funds of 
this institution, I may here notice in passing, a magnificent 
sum was contributed by Nawab Itimut-Dovvla of Delhi, 

But in the meantime, repeated warning reached the 
authorities in India from the Home Government, which 
clearly indicated that the conscience of England was being 
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gradually roused to a sense of the importance of promoting a 
knowledge of Western science and Western literature^ 
amongst the natives of India. In the year 1824, a despatch 
was received by the Government of India^ a despatch from* 
the pen of the celebrated James Mill, urging on the Govern¬ 
ment the necessity of directing their attention to the spread 
of a knowledge of English literature anrong tire people of this^ 
country. But the dg^spatch practically remained a dead letter. 
The cause of Oriental literature, in the meantime, triumphed. 
Then ten thousand pounds, continued to he spent, year after 
year^ upon the study of Sanskrit and Arabic, Such a state of 
things^ however,, was not to last very long. The time was 
fast approaching which was to witness a change in the 
educational policy of Government,. It could not be, that a 
civilized Government could continue very long to shut out 
the stream of Western learning which was pouring in from all 
sides. Dr. Duff had arrived in the country,.and in 183a opened 
the General Assembly’s Institution with ffve pupils, recom¬ 
mended by Raja Ram Mobun Roy. The object which tire 
great Missionary had in view was to impart to Hindu 5’Ouths^ 
the benefits of a liberal education, combined with the teach¬ 
ing of Christian doctrines. But was the task of educating 
and enlightening the people of India to be left to Cbristiaiir 
missionaries ? Was Government to take no part in this glori¬ 
ous duty ? Was Government to reap no share of the honoura 
of such a splendid harvest ? Was it merely to confine itself 
to the spending, year after year. Of large sums of money on 
what might be deemed, comparatively speaking, unprofitable 
branches of human learning f Thus the claims of English 
education gradually came to force themselves upon the 
attention of the authorities in India, 'p 

In the year 1835, matters had come to a crisis. In that 
year, the Committee of Public Instruction, the body which 
controlled the education of the coimtry, found itself divided 
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into two separate parties, one advocating the claims of Eng¬ 
lish education, the other those of Oriental learning. The 
Committee was equally divided, and there were distinguished 
names arrayed on opposite sides. Nothing could be done, and 
the business came to a standstill. It was at this juncture, 
when matters had reached a crisis, that Macaulay arrived in 
the country^ as Law Member of the Supreme Council. I^rd 
Bentinck at once appointed him President of the Committee 
of Public Instruction. 

Gentlemen, it is not necessary that I should dwell, at any 
length, upon the English career of Macaulay. It is sufficient 
for me to sa)", that he was the son of Zachary Maeaulay, a 
well-known philanthropist of his day, that he distinguished 
himself greatly in college, that he carried off the highest 
prizes at Cambridge, and that being returned a member of 
the House of Commons, he gave great promise of future 
excellence. Well, in 1835, Mr. Macaulay was appointed 
Law Member of the Supreme Council. 

While the Committee of Public Instruction was in this 
predicament, Macaulay was appointed its president, and the 
momentous question that awaited his decision was this : — 
Was the cultivation of Oriental science and Oriental literature 
to give place to the cultivation of English science and English 
literature, or were things to remain as they were before, the 
Government grant l>eingdevoted to the promotion of Oriental 
learning? This was the solemn question that awaited decision 
at his bands^ I may say, that no question of deeper impor¬ 
tance could engage the attention of a statesn%an or politician. 
Zachary Macaulay, the father of Tljomas Babingtou Macaulay, 
had helped to emancipale the Negro slaves, to enfranchise 
them from physical bondage, to give them that literty which 
is the undoubted birth-riglit of every human being. But the 
bondage whicli his son was called upon to remove, was a 
bondage far more galling and oppressive in its character. It 
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was the bondage of ancient prejudices, hoary with age and 
consecrated by time ; it was the bondage of immemorial cus¬ 
toms^ handed down from father to son, through the long vista 
of rolling years ; it was tlie bondage of intellectual error, the 
gloom of deep moral darkness, which had to be removed. 
How was this to be effected ? flow was this great result to 
be brought about ? Was it to be effected by the incantations 
of the Vedas, by the mutterings of the Puranas, by the reci* 
tation of passages from the Koran ? Or was it not rather 
to be effected by the healing balsam of Western literature 
and Western thought, by the life-giving influences of English 
learning and English education. I say that was the grand, 
the solemn issue, in regard to which Macaulay was called 
upon to pronounce a decision ; and we know how he decided 
this question. He gave his verdict in favour of the Angli¬ 
cists. A decision so far-reaching in its consequences, so power¬ 
fully affecting the destinies of after-generation of India, 
never issued from the Council Chamber of Calcutta. This 
decision was dated the 2nd of February, 1835. It would be 
a work of hours to go through his lengthy dociuneiit. But I 
propose to present to you, in a brief compass/ the leading 
arguments contained in this remarkable minute. We are 
not, says Macaulay, fettered by the Charter Act of 1813. 
The clause in the Charter Act says that literature is to be 
revived, that educated natives are to be encouraged, that a 
knowledge of the arts and sciences is to be diffused amongst 
the people of India. But it does not specify whether the 
medium of instruction is to be English or any Oriental 
language. We are likewise, says Macaulay, unfettered by any 
solemn or express obligation. We are, therefore, free to 
spend the Government grant, in any way we think best, and 
surely we owe it to ourselves to spend the grant in educating 
the people in those things which are most worth 
knowing. English is a great deal more worth knowing than 
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either Sanskrit or Arabic. It is, therefore, the obvi¬ 
ous duty of Government to promote a knowledge of 
English literature and English science in preference to the 
science and literature of the East. The semi-barbarous 
Russians, says Macaulay, have, in the course of 150 years,, 
under the fostering influences of Western science and 
Western literature, emerged from almost primeval barbarism. 
Why should we not expect a similar result, in the case of 
the highly enlightened and intelligent Hindus ? It was for 
these reasons, and I have stated his arguments in the 
briefest compass possible, that he decided the case in favour 
of the Anglicists. 

Gentlemen, I am afraid Macaulay is not a special favourite 
with us. We cannot easily forget his unjust strictures upon 
our national character ; we cannot forget the storm of abuse 
he has so mercilessly poured upon us. It has been remarked 
by a great writer (Mr. Lecky,in his I.^aders of Irish Opinion) 
that a nation's character is its most sacred possession, and 
he who unjustly vilifies and blackens a people s character, 
can have no claims to their gratitude or respect. I can 
easily sympathise with this feeling, as regards Macaulay. 
But, 1 say, let the faults of the Essayist be forgiven in the 
remembrance of the splendid services he has rendered to the 
unborn generations of India. We cannot forget that 
Macaulay was the author of the Indian Penal Code ; that 
he was the author of the great Education Minute, and that 
he helped in the framing of the S/tli Section *of the Charter 
Act of 1833, a section which should be engraven on the 
hearts of the rulers of India. That section declares,—^*No- 
native of the said territories or any natural-born subject of 
H is Majesty resident therein, shall by reason only of his. 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them be 
disabled from holding any place, office or employment under 
the said Cpmpany.v I repeat, then, we should forget the 
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filuUs and prejudices of the Essayist, in the recollection of 
the memorable services he has rendered to the country in 

the cause of Native progress and education. --. 

Macaulay's minute is dated the 2nd of February 1835, 
and Lord William Bentinck gave effect to it by his Resolu¬ 
tion dated the 7th March 1835. The triumph of the 
Anglicists was complete, and English education was now 
placed upon a safe and secure basis. And under the foster¬ 
ing care of several Governors-General, whose names are dear 
to Indian History, the cause of English education under¬ 
went a rapid and marvellous development. Under Sir 
Edward Ryan, was introduced the system of State scholar¬ 
ships, which has helped many a poor scholar to complete 
his education and render himself useful to his family and 
his countrymen. Then, during the administration of Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Hay Cameron, President of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction, and one of the best friends 
India ever had^ forwarded a despatch to the Court of 
Directors, recommending the establishment of a University 
in Bengal. The Court of Directors thought that the scheme 
was premature, and it was, in consequence, allowed to fall- 
through. Lord Dalhousie, who paid very great attention to 
the question of Native welfare and Native advancement, 
|jhaced the educational department under the control of a 
Director of Public Instruction, By a despatch of the Court 
of Directors, dated 1854, Universities were established in 
the Presidency Towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and 
the grant-in-aid system was also,♦at the same time, intro¬ 
duced, The establishment of Universities gave fresh 
impetus to the cause of high education throughout India. 

Matters were progressing satisfactorily, in this manner, 
when Lord Mayo became Governor-General. I do not wish 
to speak harshly of him. His life and administration have, 
indeed, become matters of history. But his sad and unhappy 
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end, while it is still fresh in our minds, must inspire us with 
a feeling of tenderness in dealing with the most prominent 
features of bis administration* But I am bound to say his 
educational policy was retrograde* It was under his admi¬ 
nistration, that Sir George Campbell commenced what one 
might fitly describe as a regular raid against the colleges of 
Bengal. Sir George abolished the Berhampur College and 
the Krishnaghur College. The fate of Hugh College 
trembled in the balance. And, in short, he wanted to cons¬ 
titute the Presidency College into a kind of metropolitan 
institution for the whole of Bengal, abolishing all the other 
institutions for high education in Bengal. He was cut sliort 
in his precipitate career^ by the representations of the 
Government of India, at the instance of the British Indian 
Association, bucked by the entire population of Bengal. The 
cause of high education is now sufficiently safe and secure, 
and we may congratulate ourselves upon that circumstance. 
Indeed gentlemen, I may say, that I know of nothing whicli 
is more calculated to inspire in the minds of the people of 
India a feeling of genuine devotion for the English people 
ami the English Government, than the unspeakable blessings 
of high education, introduced in this country, under the 
auspices of English rule. If, at this moment, the connection 
which now subsists between India and England were to 
cease, (may God avert that day of our calamity ! I ask, 
what is it that would awaken a grateful reminiscence in our 
minds regarding that connection ? It would be the convic¬ 
tion deep, solemn and heart^felt, that under the auspices of 
England, for the first time, there were planted in this country 
the seeds of a progressive civilization, heralded by the genius 
of English literature. 

But gentlemen, while we are congratulating ourselves 
upon the advance of English education in Bengal, let us, 
for one moment, transfer ourselves from the banks of the 
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Ganges to the banks of the Jumna, and fix our eyes upon the 
decayuig ruins of the great and ancient city of Delhi. Delhi 
too, at one time, had a College which was established as 
early as 1825. The College does not now exist. It was ; 
but it has ceased to be. I ask> then, are the people of Delhi, 
the inhabitants of that great city> unworthy of the benefits 
of high education ? Is it on tliat account that the sentence 
of fate has been pronounced against their college ? The 
Government) no doubt, has its own reasons in vindication 
of its conduct. The necessity of economy and retrenchment, 
it is said, has brought about the abolition of the Delhi 
College, I respect the principle of economy. Economy is 
a great thing and a good thing. It is a good thing for men ; 
it is a better thing for associations and corporations*, and I 
should say, by far the very best thing for governments, 
especially for a government situated as the Government of 
of India is. Therefore) if it were from considerations of 
economy that the Government had been led to abolish the 
Delhi College, we should not have had probably much reason 
to complain of. But, gentlemen, is it after all correct to say 
that consideration of economy, that stress of financial pressure, 
have brought about the abolition of this cherished seat of 
learning ? I wish to speak with the greatest possible respect 
of the Government of India, But I am bound to judge of 
the Government by its acts. Is it a fact that the main* 
tenance of the Delhi College constituted a source of financial 
burden to the Government, and was the College absorbing 
any considerable portion of the public revenues ? ^ 

Let us examine facts. The Delhi College had an endow¬ 
ment of over a lac of Rupees, left by the Nawab Itimut- 
Dowlah, and over and above that endowment, the College 
received fromufhe Government a sum of Rs. 12,000 a year. 
The Government could not spend Rs, 12,000, a year, for the 
maintenance of an ancient and time-honoured seat of learnings 

13 
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an institution which was doing most tisefiU work, and ftom 
whose walls had emerged smne ot the best and truest and 
most trusted of men in the North-Western Provinces ! A 
Governnitnt enjoying a revenue of fifty crores of Rupees 
could surely afford to pay a sum of Rs. ia,ooo a yeaiy 
towards the maintenance of one of the noblest edifices of 
learning in the country, and wliich reflected so much honour 
upon the Government which lent its aid for its support. Talk’ 
of the expenditure of Rs. 12,000 for the maintenance of the- 
Delhi College 1 Wliy, the Delhi Assemblage cost sixty lacS 
of Rupees, the Simlah exodus costs, year after ^^ear, four lacs 
of Rupees, and ever since 1S74, your military expenditure 
has increased by one (Tore of Rupees a year. I have no 
wish to find fault witli Government for spending these vast 
sums of money. All this expenditure might be necessaryv: 
But I do mean to say that the Delhi College is also necessary. 
If it were necessary to introduce measures of retrenchment^ 
they could easily have been introduced with respect to 
various departments under the Government, without sweep*- 
ingaway from the face of the country a noble edifice of 
English philanthropy and benevolence. 

But, gentlemen, I am glad to be able to say that the 
people of Dellii will not allow themselves to fall asleep ovei* 
the abolition of their famous seat of learning. A fund is 
being raised, and twenty-five tliousand Rupees, 1 understand) 
have already been subscribed in aid of this object. And I 
do liope that in the course of the next few 3xars, Delhi will 
have a cullege of its own, this time depending no longer on 
the generosity of the Government, but the product and out¬ 
come of native efibrt, public spirit and philanthropy, bearing 
witi)ess to the deep value we attach to the spread of English 
education in this country, and the sacrifices we^re prepared 
to make in furtherance of this object. 

- Gentlemen, in dwelling upon the question of native educa^ 
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feel tempted to refer to another question, with which 
k is intimately connected,, and which may be said to form ^ 
kind of corollary to it^ The question of native education 
msei>a'rabiy bound up with the question of native advance¬ 
ment. Tire advancement of the people of this country to tho 
higher offices of trust and responsibility must marchliand im 
hand with their increasing knowledge and enlightenment. 1 
do not, however,, for one moment, mean to assert that he wh(> 
receives his-education at a Government college, i/ao factaf, 
has a claim’ to an appointment under Government. No such 
monstrous proposition has- ever been started by any public 
man, wliose utterances- are entitled to. any weight or con¬ 
sideration. But tin’s I do mean to assert, and assert most 
emphatically,, that inasmuch as education has made such great 
progress among: the people,, inasmiich. as their minds have- 
been enlightened,, their character elevated,, tlicir morals^ 
refined,, it is but fair that they should have an. adequate share- 
in the goveninient of their own country. Before 1833 it 
could,, perhaps, with justice, have been urged against us,, 
that bv our education, our character and our trainint^. we 
were not fitted to- perform the difiicult ar.d responsible duties 
of a highly civilized ;Ldminjstration. No sucli charge can now 
lie against us. Education has since tlieii made great pr(»gress 
amon<gst us, and I may say,, without fear of cbalietige or con¬ 
tradiction, that at the present moment our iiUeliigence is 

such, our ability and integrity are such—thanks to the foster- 
** « 

ing care of the bciiign Government that ]:)rcsides over our 
€lestinies—that may justly claim, at the hands of our 
fliers, an equitable share in tlie administration ot our own'' 
couiilry. I would not,^ however, rest odr ckiinv to this impor¬ 
tant privilege solely upon the consideration to winch I have 
just refefred*#, I would rather place them upon tlte solemir 
deliberate pledges which have been so t)ften and so giiuaouslw 
given to the people of this country by the Ivnglish Cro wn and. 
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the English Legislature. I do not^ gentlemen^ propose iit 
this place to refer to these pledges. But I am* more con¬ 
cerned to ])oint out, that those who have ever thought on the 
subject, Iiave all recognised the intimate connection and rela¬ 
tionship that there is between the question of Indian educa¬ 
tion and Indian advancement. Let me^ in the first place,, 
quote a resolution of Lord Hardinge, dated the TothCk^tober 
1844. His Lordship says, in this resolution,—"' In every 
possible case, a preference should bo given in the selection 
of candidates, for public employment, to those who liave been? 
educated in the histitiitions of Government or other institu¬ 
tions, and have distinguished themselves.” It is clear that 
the illustrious framer of this resolution regarded the question 
of the education of the people, as being an integral portion 
of the much wider question of admitting them to a share in 
the government of their own country. Let me now submit, 
for your consideration, an extract from the speech of Lord 
Landsdowne, delivered on iho occasion of the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter in 1833. Lord Lansdowne observed,—^ 
Their Lordships would be retniss in the performance of the 
higli duties, which devolved upon them, if the}^ did not 
secure to the numerous natives of Hindustan, the ample 
development ot all their mental endowments and moral 
qualifications. It was a part of tlie new system which lie 
had to propose to their lordships, that to every office iix India,. 

every native of whatsoever caste, sect or I’cligion sliould be 

♦ 

equally admissible, and he hoped that governiuent would 
seriously eiideavf>ur to give the fullest effect^to this arrange¬ 
ment, which would be as bonelicial to the people themselves^ 
as it would be advantageous to the economical reforms now 
in progress, in different part of India.” p 

Gentlemen, I may here observe, that no govcyiment which 
sought for permanence should be without the safe guard of a 
nation's atfection^ bought and secured by a timely concession 
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of those just rights and privileges, which, written by the 
hand of Heaven, can never be withdrawn by any liumau 
authority, however high or respected it might l>e. The most 
illustrious of rulers have always recognised and acted upon 
this principle. The great Macedonian conqueror sought to 
establish the proud fabric of his coloss.^ empire upon the sure 
foundation of the gratitude of those, whose armies he bad 
vanquished and whosp territories he had despoiled. When 
the Persian empire lay prostrate at his feet, when Darius 
was a refugee from home and country, Alexander, instead of 
giving way to feelings which were natural to the occasion, 
sought to conciliate the atlections and gain the good will of 
his new subjects. He himself adopted the Persian dress_, 
married a Persian wife, and encouraged his oflicers and men 
to marry amongst the women of Persia. In the same way, 
the Romans valued the good will and confidence of their 
subject races, and spared no pains to secure them. I repeat, 
it has always been the settled policy of the most successful of 
conquerors, to create for themselves an impregnable wall of 
defence against intestine revolts and foreign aggressions, 
by evoking, on their behalf, the enthusiastic gratitude and 
affection of those over whom they have been called upon to 
rule. I rejoice to think that the linglish rulers of India are 
gradually rising to a solemn sense of their duties in this res¬ 
pect. May this sense deepen ; may it powerfully iniiiience 
the policy of the government of India, so that England may 
accomplish her great mission in the East, and India once 
again raise her head amongst the nations of the eartli, rege-. 
nerated, disenthralled, emancipated from the chains of 
ignorance, error, and superstition. 

We have met liere this evening to observe the anmversary 
of the death of David Hare. How shall we show our 
appreciation of his immortal services, in the cause of English 
education in this country ? Aye, assuredly by supplementing 
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the great work which he begar^, by working for the ^rrr^ 
cause, for tiie accomplishment of which he lived and died- 
He worked for the elevation of India ; worke^l for the 
regeneration of this country ; her worked to promote Indian 
progress. This is neither the time nor tho place to dilate 
upon those considerations whicli so largely enter into it 
discussion of the question of native progress^. But tliere is« 
one point upon which I arn anxious to l^y special stress. We 
suffer from an innate trait of disposition which seriously 
interferes with our progress-. We are incapable of sustained,, 
continued, prolonged effort, which is so necessary to indivi¬ 
dual success, as it is all-essential for national greatness. We do 
things by fits and starts, and in a bap-hazard style. I repeat, 
we are devoid of the power of steady and unfaltering appli¬ 
cation which has contributed not a little to the success and 
the greatness of European nations. Unless we are axpable 
of arduous and continuous work, of sustained and unflagging 
perseverance, there is, I am afraid, but little hope of our 
being able to do much to regenerate our country. NodoubU 
gentlemen, this matter must have been emphasized upon, 
times without number, by previous speakers and writers. 
But now that we are gathered together to pay the tribute 
of our homage and respect to tlie memory of David Hare, let 
Us swear by his sacred remains and by the recollection of his 
immortal services, that we shall work as ceaselessly, as conti- 
nuoush'', as energetically, as did the Father of English 
education in Bengal, for the welfare of those whom he loved 
so dearly. 

The observance of this anniversary proves conclusively, 
that gratitude forms a fundamental trait in our national 
character. We are indeed essentially a greateful people. 
By association, by instinct, by habit, we are a greateful people.' 
1 know there are those who would blacken our character, 
Y'ho would' calumniate us and deprive us of one of the 
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Vioblest elements of human character. There is, .for instance, 
Mr. Ward^ who has been writin.s^ a book on the Hindus. 
In that book, he says, that in Sanskrit we has no such word 
as gratitude. Our distinguished Chairman will, no doubt, be 
able to enlighten us on this point. But says . Mr. Ward, 
there is no word for gratitude in the Sanskrit laiigiiage, and 
therefore, by an irresistible process of rea-Soning, be comes to 
the conclusion that the people of India are all ungrateful. 
Aye forsooth, we are all ungrateful, we who, for the last 
quarter of a century and more, have been meeting together, 
year after year, to revive in the depths of our minds the re¬ 
collection of the immortal services of our great benefactor, 
David Hare \ Aye forsooth, we are an ungrateful people, 
with whom the names of our benefactors, of our Duffs, our 
Ryans, our Bathunes and our Phears, have become bouse- 
hold words. Yes, we are ungrateful, and ungrateful to those 
who are not deserving of gratitude. We are ungrateful to 
our Kirk woods, our D’oylys and our Moselys. We are 
incapable of prostituting this noble feeling for the sake of 
those, who have no claims upon our affection, and are un¬ 
worthy of our gratitude. I repeat we are essentially a grate¬ 
ful people, but we live in unhappy times. Where are our 
Duffs, our Ryans, onr Mounts, our Hares and our Bethunes f 
Have these illustrious benefactors of our race left us for ever f 
H ave their mantles fallen upon none of their countrymen f 
Has the spirit which animated their bosoms been, for ever, 
extinguished ? And are we to carry on the struggle for 
national regeneration, alone, unaided and unsympathised 
with* If so it must be, let it be so. If such is the will of 
Providence, let us bow to his supreme law. I^t us then, my 
countrymen, learn to rely upon ourselves. The great God 
of truth and light helps those who helps themselves. 
Depending upon our own energies, upon our own strength, 
the victory assuredly will be ours. Let us infuse this spirit 
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of seltreliairde; this spirit of self-help in to our countrynjen 
and a great day may yet dawn upoii this hapless country. 
There Will then spring up from this abode of darkness, ig¬ 
norance and error, this battle-ground of hostile races and 
creeds, a civiIi/*ation which will be the wonder and admiration 
Of mankind; The future civilization of India will blend all 
that is great) noble) manly and worthy of imitation in the 
civilization of the West, With all that is spiritual, gentle> 
tender, sweet) and benignant in the civilization of the East* 
This is the goal we hanker after,build a noble structure 
from the decayed elements of a byegoiie civilization ; and 
when this colossal fabric is raised, the foremost names that 
will be associated with it, will be those of David Hare and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
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The followhig address on Indian Unity roas delivered bv 
Babti Surcndra Nath Bencrjea at a meeting of the StU'* 
dents Association^ held on the i 6 th March in the 

Medical College Theatre^ Calcutta, 


GeNttlemen, 

It has been remarked by Tennyson somewhere in his 
poems that the path of human progress is streaked with 
blood, that the car of human civilization rolls forward amid 
the corpses of men, women and children. This remark 
seems to me to be pregnant with truth. The histor}?* of the 
human race abundantly proves it. The Asiatic invasion of 
Alexander superficially considered seems but a long catalogue 
of wanton bloodshed, of indiscriminate slaughter. But if 
you examine the matter a little deeper, another feature of 
the case presently reveals itself to view. The Asiatic inva¬ 
sion of Alexander served for the first time to bring the East 
and the West into close and intimate contact, served for the 
first time to bring the Western mind into close and intimate 
communion with the Eastern mind. And wliat was the 
result of this contact, this communion ? Eastern science 
with its amazing results, with its complicated method, with 
its marvellous developments, for the first time lay unfolded 
before the awe-struck gaze of the Greecian people. From 
amid the blood and confusion of battle, from amid the 
clanging of martial music, from amid the groans of the dead 
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and the dying, the Greek mind seisjed with Wonderful gi'a^p 
those cardinal principles of Eastern science, which were 
henceforth to become the regulating maxims of Western 
science, and which in the fulness of time were to confer 
such unspeakable and untold blessings upon the human race, 
A party of savans had accompanied the expedition of 
Alexander, These men were the intellectual beacons of the 
age in which they liv^ed, men who have left the imperishable 
Stamp of their genius upon the thought and culture of 
succeeding generations. These wise men of the West had 
access to the scientific records of the Assyrians and the 
Chaldeans. There they discovered that the two methods 
tinder which scientific investigations had been carried on in 
the East, were observation and experiment. Observation 
and experiment had been in the East the prolific mother of 
great discoveries. Nature, when questioned under the 
guidance of this two-fold method, liad yielded up the hidden 
secrets that lay embosomed within her. Observation and 
experiment had done great things for Eastern science. Might 
they not be made to perform a similar duty for Western 
science ? So spoke .Aristotle and tl>e band of illustrious men 
by whpm he was surrounded. A new era dawns upon the 
history of Greecian science. Observation and experiment 
were now to regulate Western science, as they had before 
tegulated Eastern science. The blood therefore that was 
shed in the Greek expedition was not shed in vain. The 
treasure that was lavished in that expedition^ was not lavished 
in vain. Out of that blood, out of that treasure, there rose 
the proud fabric of European science. There was thus, 
under the# orderings of Providence, a distinct mission 
associated with the expedition of Alexander. That mission 
was to lay deep and secure the foundation*stoiie of the 
noble temple of Western science upon the firm and immutable 
basis of Observation and experiment. 
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In the same way the Roman Empire had a mission of it? 
own to accomplish. Roman civilization foljowcd in the 
path of Roman conquest. The legionaries of Rome bore 
aloft the banner of human progress. Under Roman influ¬ 
ences, Europe emerged from her primeval barbarism. But 
the great mission of Rome, was not accomplished, her 
predestined course in history was not run till Christ had 
appeared on the scene, till she had prepared men's minds for 
the acceptance of tliosc great, those sublime, those eternal 
truths for which tiie immortal founder of Cljristianity lived 
and died. What were those truths which Christ preached ? 
What were those principles which he sought to impress on 
the minds of men,* and for which, when the hour came, l>e 
offered himself up a meek sacrifice on the blessed cross. The 
sum and substance of Christ's teachings is embraced in the 
simple but comprehensive formula of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of man. Christ taught that all men 
were equal, he taught that every man who drew the vital 
air was th« equal of his fellow man. He taught that in 
Heaven's great book, in the eternal rolls of light, there wa? 
no distinction between the black man and the white man, 
between the European and the Asiatic, between the Roman 
and the barbarian. And the policy, the precepts, the maxims 
of imperial Rome had prepared men's minds for the admis¬ 
sion of this great principle of equality. Roman Law admit¬ 
ted of no distinction between the Roman-born, and him 
who was not so born. In the e^^es of the Roman Law,' all 
Roman subjects were equal. There was not a right, not a 
privilege, not an immunity which a Roman enjoyed and 
which was not shared by the obscurest inhabitant of the 
most distant part of the Roman Empire. There was not an 
office in the state to which a Roman subject might not as¬ 
pire. He might aspire to fill the senatorial rank, might 
ai^pire to be the governor of a, province, the commander of an 
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army or the confidential adviser of his sovereign* Rome's 
mission, then, was accomplished when under the shadows of 
her imperial throne^ Christ first taught in bis simple and 
noble eloquence, the gt'eat principle of equality, that 
principle which was to receive its last solemn seal and sanc¬ 
tion amid the blood and smoke of the great French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Rome then had mission of her own to accomplish. There 
was a mission associated with the expedition of Alexander. 
And am I to understand that England has no mission in the 
East to accomplish ? A^^e, she has a glorious mission to ful¬ 
fil here, a mission nobler far than it ever fell to the lot of 
Greek, Macedonian or Roman to accomplish. It is England's 
mission in the East to save, regenerate, emancipate from the 
chains of ignorance, error and superstition, 250 millions of 
human beings, to heal the wounds' that have been inflicted 
on them by the rapacity of their former rulers, to develop in 
them a self-reliant, manly, energetic character, to spread 
through the land the great blessings of peace, contentment 
and happiness, but above all it is England's noble mission in 
the East to help towards the consummation of Indian unity, 
to reconcile the jarring conflicts of the diverse Indian 
nationalities to bring them nearer together, to evoke in them 
a sentiment of brotherhood and make them feel that they have 
to make common cause for the redress of common grievances. 

Gentlemen, I cannot help thinking that it is our proud 
privilege to live in one of the most interesting epochs in the 
history of our country, one of those epochs, which, if I am at 
all allowed to take a forecast of the future, will not be with¬ 
out its influences on the fortunes of after generations. Those 
fierce animosities, those bitter dissensions, those degrading 
passions which in the last and the preceding centuries had 
converted this beautiful country of ours into one vast 
ensanguined plain, have now happily subsided, and we live 
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in an era of unexampled peace, prosperity and happiness. 
For this great result, we are indebted to the British Gov’ern- 
meiit. If at this moment, the semi-barbarous hordes of 
Afghanistan, bursting our barriers, are not sweeping across 
our country, it is because of the omnipotent might of the 
British Ruler, If, at this moment, happily the sentiment of 
brotherhood has been universally evoked in the minds of the 
Indian races, it is because under the auspices of British rule, 
the varied and diversified peoples that inhabit this great 
country have been welded together into a compact and homo¬ 
geneous mass. But I ask, gentlemen, is this after all a 
season of unmixed gratiilation ? Have we no mournful 
reflections to darken the horizon of our thoughts ? Mav we 
not, occupying the vantage ground that we now happen to 
occupy, empanci{>ate ourselves from the present, look back 
into the past and question the past ? May we not resusci¬ 
tate the dying embers of a by-gone age and endeavour to fan 
them forth into a living flame, full of light for our future 
guidance ? May we not, occupying the intellectual eminence 
that we have attained, invoke the genius of history and call 
upon her to declare what were the circumstances, what the 
incidents, what the causes which brought about our foil 
and have perpetuated our degradation ? The Goddess ot 
History thus questioned, is sure to return one answer, and 
it will be an answer at once decisive and uneqivocal in its, 
character. The Goddess will answer—“Indians, your dissen¬ 
sions, your jealousies, your animosites, have brought about 
3^our fall and have perpetuated your degradation. Learn to 
respect the holy principle of union. Learn to love one an¬ 
other as brothers. Learn to make common cause for the re- 
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dress of common grievances, and the great God of nations, the 
Protector of the rights of fallen peoples may yet from his 
high place in Heaven look upon yon with compassion, may 
yet ill his infinite mercy ordain the dawning of a bright day 
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for your country/’ So will speak the Goddess of History 
and she will point to facts in Indian History in su|^port of 
her statement. 

But^ perhaps, it will be said that the question of Indian 
unity, of the intellectual, moral and social union of the 
Indian peoples, is a dream^ is a chimera, the phantom of an 
excited imagination. It will be said that India throughout 
the long period of her chequered history, has presented the 
spectacle of a country, inhabited by peoples> separated by* 
language, separated by religion, separated by manners, and 
customs, separated in short by everything that constitutes 
the distinctive difference between r^ces and peoples. Why 
then, it will be said, at this time of day commit the mon¬ 
strous absurdity of talking of Indian unity ? 

Gentlemen, I have stated the arguments against Indian 
unity as strongly as the case admits of, in order to point out 
that these arguments are not wholly unanswerable in their 
character* I invite your attention once more to the terms 
of the proposition you are considering. India is inhabited 
by peoples separated by language, by religion, by manners, 
and customs. Is their intellectual/social, moral union 
possible ? I say such a union is possible—is practicable ; and 
I appeal to the facts of Indian history in support of the 
statement* Let us take the example of Switzerland, to 
begin with. Switzerland, you are aware, is a federal country, 
enjoying the blessings of a republican government. Switzer¬ 
land is divided into a number of cantons. Well, there are 
Roman Catholic cantons and there are Protestant cantons. 
There are French speaking cantons, and there are German 
speaking cantons. But in spite of these difterences of 
language and religion, Switzerland is a united country, and 
never was the strength of Swiss union, the compactness of 
that homogeneity more strikingly exemplified, than on that 
memorable day .when that great oppressor of our racot 
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Napoleon Bonaparte endeavoured to wipe out this little 
republic from the face of Europe* Take again the case of 
Belgium. Belgium is a united country^ and it would have 
been truly remarkable if it were not, considering how limited 
its area is. Well in Belgium, there are the Wallons, and 
there is the Flemish speaking population, there are again 
Roman Catholic Belgians, and there are Protestant Belgians. 
But Belgium is a united country in spite of religious and 
linguistic differences. Let us now take the case of Germany. 
In German}'', we do not, indeed, meet with those strongly 
marked linguistic differences, we notice in the case of 
Belgium and Switzerland, but I know of no country where 
in modern times the spirit of religious difference, I had 
almost said, the spirit of bitter religious hatred, has been 
carried on to a greater or more extravagant length than in 
this confederated German Empire. And if it were not that 
this was the T9th centurj^, that Germany was placed in the 
midst of the hallowed, the consecrated, the peaceful 
influences of modern civilization, Germany would to-day have 
presented the spectacle of a country, deluged with blood, 
shed on the alter of religious differences. Germany is united 
in spite of strongly marked religious differences in her people. 
I shall take one more instance, and this time it will be Italy. 
Italy, you are aware, was united in 1870. But the idea was 
a very old one. Dante had sung of Italian unification. The 
highest minds in Italy had aspired to bring about the con¬ 
summation of that great event. Again and again there 
rose up poets, princes, philosophers and statesmen, with 
whom the great dream of their lives was the dream of 
Italian unification. But it was believed there were instiper- 
able obstacles to the unification of Italy. The Italians had 
beclome a degraded people. They had forgotten the glorious 
memorie.s of the past. They had forgotten the great deeds 
of their They had forgotten the patriotism of Brutus, 
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the eloquence of Cicero> the martial achievements of Csesaf* 
Differences of language added to the confusion. The Nea¬ 
politan understood not the Roman, the Roman undei'stood 
not the Venetian. They were all brothers, born of the same 
illustrious progenitors, the inheritors of the same great 
memories, yet they knew not one another, understood not 
one another, they were strangers in each other's sight* 
But was there no hope for Italy ? Was she for ever to 
remain in the grovelling depths of continued misery ? Aye 
no. The day of Italy’s deliverence was fast approaching. 
The fiat had gone forth, the celestial mandate had been 
issued that Italy was to be saved. The hour had arrived. 
The men were there. Under the guidance of Garibaldi and 
Maxzini Italy rose to the conception of Italian unity ; and 
through acts of noble and unheard-of self-sacrifice, which 
have shed lasting glory on the honoured names of the 
martyred patriots of Italy, the Italian people brought about 
the unity- and the independence of their country. The 
unification of Italy was effected notwithstanding dialectical 
differences. 

Thus, then, gentlemen, from the instances I have just 
cited, we are, naturally led to conclude that there may be 
religious differences, there may be linguistic differences but 
they do not form insuperable barriers to the consummation 
national unity, A point has thus been gained in the 
argument. But it is my contention that the considerations 
1 have just urged against national unity lose much of their 
weight when we bear in mind the wholly altered circums¬ 
tances under whicli we now live. Modern India is very 
different from ancient India. The conditions of life in 
modern India are ver)^ different from the conditions of life 
in ancient India. We may deprecate the change. We may 
regret the circumstance. - But there is no denying the fact 
that we are in the midst of great revolution along wheiae 
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current we are irresistibly borne. English civilization has 
been introduced into our midst, and along with it have been, 
introduced certain revolutionary^ agencies of mighty potency, 
which are operating with powerful effect upon the frame¬ 
work of Indian Society, thinning away its vital parts and 
greatly helping the cause of Indian unity. Foremost amongst 
these agencies, English Educjition claims our attention. 
The traveller who visits the cities of Delhi and Agra is 
struck with wonderment at the magnificent works of architec¬ 
tural beauty which still grace these once imperial capitals. 
They remind us of Moslem supremacy 9 they are the sileivfc 
monumental records of by-gone times. They remind us of 
the generx>sity and humanity of Akbar, of the splendour of 
Shah Jehan*, of the religious bigotry of Aurangzebe. England 
indeed cannot boast of such monuments of architectural 
magnificence j but her claims to the lasting gratitude of 
posterity will rest upon a surer, more permanent and durable 
basis, upon the conviction which is deep and earnest in us, 
viz.y that under the auspices of English rule were, for the 
first time, sown the seeds of a civilization containing the 
germs of India’s future greatness, of her political, moral and 
intellectual regeneration. 

The question might be asked how is English Education 
helping the cause of Indian union. I have mentioned that 
one of the obstacles to national unity is the diversity of 
dialects that prevails in India. English Education partly 
removes this difficulty by supplying a common medium -of 
communication between the educated classes, I may not 
know Maharati. An educated native of Bombay may not 
know Bengali. But we can hold intercourse with one 
another, correspond with one another througli the common 
medium of the English language. Nor is this all. English 
Education has uplifted all who have come under its infiuenco 
to a common platform of thoughts, feelings and aspirations. 
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Educated Indians whether of Bengal, Madras, Bombay ot ihd 
North Western Provinces are brought up under the same 
Intellectual, moral, and political influences. Kindred hopes^ 
feelings and ideas ate thus generated. The educated classes 
throughout India are thus brought nearer together. 

Rail ways also are greatly helping to bring about a feeling 
of unity and sympathy between the Indian races. Rail¬ 
ways have abridged distances* The distance between Cal¬ 
cutta and Delhi is not 1,400 miles but is only a cluestiort 
of about 44 hours. The distance between Calcutta and 
Lahore is not t>6oo miles but is only a question of about 52 
hours. The distance between Calcutta and Bombay is not 
t,900 miles but is only a question of about 61 hours. The 
means of communication being so easy, we have taken more 
largely to travelling. We know one another now much more 
intimately than we ever did before. Those prejudices 
which had separated us for ages are fast disappearing, and 
the patriot sees in the distant horizon the faint streaks of 
that dawn which are to usher in the day of his country's 
regeneration and union. Railways are thus helping to 
promote Indian union. 

The existence of a native Press is also calculated to bring 
about the same result. If I had addressed you day before 
yesterday, I should have said that the native Press was a free 
Press. But within the last forty-eight hours a law has been 
hurriedly enacted Which has put a ga^ into the‘mouth of the 
Vernacular Press, has enveloped its fate in deep gloom, ha^ 
dealt a terrible blow at the cause of Indian progress and 
enlightenment. The law which has been enacted, and the 
citcumstances under which it has been enacted strongly 
remind us of our degradation, of the stretches to which the 
exercise of arbitrary power might be carried in this country, 
and how it has become necessary that we should inter¬ 
pose effective and at the same time a thoroughly coni- 
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titutipnal barrier against the reckle&s exercise of such great 
power. This^ is not tlie time nor the place to-enter hito m 
discussion of the tiierits of this most important measure of 
Law, but tlTore are one or two remarks which. I feel hound 
to make with reference to a matter whiclv must be upper-: 
most in the minds of most of us here present. The Law has-^ 
beau 4<^i>cribed to l>e an ^ enaWing measiH'e, a ^'preventive" 
measure^ a '''non-punitive'^'measure. Now,, the concluding; 
section of this nompimitive Act declares that nothing in that 
Act will exempt a person punished under it fronv being 
punished uixier the provisions of any other Act against 
which lie nray have oftended. How let us take the ciise of 
an unfortunate editor wiio has given security and who in tho 
opinion of the Magistrate has been guilty of criminal 
intimidation. He forfeits his- security and ho is also liable 
to punishment under the Penal Code. Under this preventive,, 
this non punitive Law, a man may thus be punished twice. 
The Law was passed at one and the same sitting, the stand- 
ing orders liaving been suspended. Tlie usual course is,, 
when a measure i^s introduced into the Supreme Council, to 
refer it to a Select Committee. The Bill is also published in 
the Government Gazette, so tliat the public might have an 
opportunity of discussing the merits of the proposed measure 
of law. Nothing of tire kind was doire in the present instance. 
These foTinalities were quietly dispensed with, and the Bill 
became Law, the same day it was introduced. Now 1 ask 
what justiOcation was there for this undue and precipitate: 
haste. Was tire atmosphere infected with treason? Were 
daggers floating about in the air ? Were the Russians knock¬ 
ing at the gates of Peshawur? Was this great 
Empire, the embodiment of English justice a^nd 
humanity in the East, this empire resting upon the^ 
willing allegiance, the steadfast devotion and the fervant 
loyalty of ^50 millions of human beings tottering to its 
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foundations ? If there is peace^ happiness, contentment 
throughout the length and breadth of this great country, I 
repeat what need was there for this precipitate haste ? Biit 
I forget Sir Alexander Arbutbnot has told us that it was 
intended to avoid agitation and hence was it that the Bill 
became Law at one and the same sitting. Tlie Government, 
I venture to think, is greatly mistaken if it really believes 
that by hastily carrying the Bill, it will avoid agitation. 
There will be an agitation on a vast, extensive scale, 
commensurate with the greatness of the occasion, and the 
importance of the subject. There will lac an agitation which 
shall extend from the Himalayas to Cape Conxorin and from 
the Indus to tlie Brahmaputra, an agitation which shall be 
truly national in its character and shall include the varied 
and diversified races and peoples that inhabit this great 
countr}^. And I declare I shall cheerfully bear my humble 
share in this great national \vork. It matters not who sym¬ 
pathizes with us, and who does not*. We shall do our duty 
manfully, fearlessly and courageously. It matters not if we 
are cried down as ^*stump orators/' It matters not if we are 
described as '^young men ambitions for fame and distinction/^ 
It matters not if our motives are misconstrued and we are 
held up to the ridicule and, it may be, the execration of our 
European rulers. I repeat, we shall do our duty fearlessly, 
manfully and courageously. We shall borrow a noble page 
from England's glorious Ivstory, that page wherein are 
blazoned fortli in characters of glittering gold (O God [ mav*' 
the spirit of tliose wox'ds last till the end of time) '^England 
expects every man to do his duty." We shall borrow that page 
from England’s history, fasten it on our banner, and unfurl 
that banner before, the gaze of our own countrymen and of 
stagnant Asia. India too expectfr every man to do his duty. 

The Brahmo Samaj may also powerfully help to bring 
about Indian unity. Amongst the obstacles to natiohal 
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unity, difference of religion occupies not wholly an unimpor¬ 
tant place. The Brahnio Samaj, by uniting Indians of varied 
creeds and beliefs under the bonds of a common faith, may 
help to remove this great difficulty and foster and promote 
Indian union. And it seems to me that the Brahmo Samaj 
possesses special facilities for bringing about this great end. 
The creed of simple monotheism which it preaches and holds 
up for our acceptance has in all ages and times possessed an 
almost irresistible attraction for the minds of thoughtful 
Indians. But let me not be misunderstood- The Brahmoism 
which is thus to knit together the varied creeds of India 
under the bond of a common faith must not be merely the 
Brahmoism of prayers, of thanksgivings and meditations. It 
must be the Brahmoism of practical life. It must be that 
form of Brahmoism which^ going deep into the life of the 
individual, must influence his every-day conduct. It must 
be that form of Brahmoism,which while inculcating the great 
principles of the unity and the omniscience of the Deity, will 
at the same time, teach man that his highest duty is to love 
his fellow man, to serve him, to work for him and to live 
and die, if necessary, for his happiness, his prosperity and 
welfare. 

■Thus then, gentlemen, it appears that the circumstances 
under which we live are wholly different from those of an¬ 
cient India. Any arguments, theretbre, founded upon the 
past of India, can have no application in the present day, the 
facts being so different. But if in spite of the arguments I 
have urged, it should be thought that the consummation of 
Indian unity must necessarily take such a long time that for 
all practical purposes, it must be pronounced to be impossible 
of realization, I ask what possible difficulty would there be to 
the. unification of the interests of tlie educated classes spread 
through the different parts of India We are not separated 
by language ; English supplies us with a common medium 
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of communication, and removes one of the great difficulties 
to national union. I know there are those who would give 
worlds to create dissensions amongst us. I know there are 
’those who would raise mountain bixrriers between us, who 
would interpose an ever widening gulf of bitter animosities 
between us, who would rend assitndertbe bonds of sympathy 
which ought to subsist l>etween us, brothers born of the same 
mother. And these men would fain be our leaders, our guides, 
our instructors. I know not bow you regard theii: tricks, 
but for my’'part, my feelings towards them are those of pure, 
simple, unmitigated contempt and abhorrence. Sometime 
ago an induential journal, published in one of the most im¬ 
portant cities in the North Western Provinces, had an arti¬ 
cle headed Bengali Babus and India." Well, in that 
article the writer remarked that the Bengalis possessed spe¬ 
cial aptitude to master Law, Medicine and the lower Mathe¬ 
matics. Aye forsooth, the Bengalis posseted some capa¬ 
city to master the lower Mathematics. And the writer ven¬ 
tured to make this statement in the face of the broad fact 
that there was at least one Bengali gentleman, your worthy 
President, who passed a most difficult Mathematical exami¬ 
nation, perhaps the most difficult in the world, in a way 
highly creditable to himself and honourable to his country. 
Well, the writer in question, after having treated hh readers 
to this most important piece of information, went on to 
observe that the natives of other parts of India would not 
have the Bengalis as associates, much less as leaders. Now^,. 
gentlemen, I think I speak the sentiments of my educated 
countrymen, when I say that we Bengalis do not aspire to 
occupy the position of leaders. We are only anxious that 
the light which is in us, that the light under which we 
basked for so many long years, should spread over the 
whole of India and chase away that Cimmerian darkness-, 
which has settled QVer l4ie intellectual and moral atmosph^f^ 
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of this groat country. And I an^ in a position to give the 
lie direct to the other paft of the statement to which I have 
referred. Last sunlnlef^ gentlemen, an important mission 

* 

carried me through the whole of India, and wherever I went, 

I was received With open arms and treated as a brother by 
my countrymen from the banks of the Beas to the briay 
waters that wash the coast of Madras. 

There may thus be a unification of the interests of edu¬ 
cated India ; and is not such union necessary and desirable ? 
Have we no grievances to redress ? I do not put this ques¬ 
tion by way of reflection upon the Government of thS coun¬ 
try. Every country, however well governed, has its griev- 
ances. The French have their grievances, tlie Germans have 
their grievances, the Swiss have their grievances, and even 
the English enjoying the freest institutions in the world have 
their grievances also. It would indeed have been truly re¬ 
markable if a country situated as India is, without the bless¬ 
ings of representative institutions, had no grievances to re¬ 
dress, no complaints to make. And is it not necessary, in 
order that we might obtain the redress of our grievances, 
that the voice of united India should be heard with I'espect 
to them f United representations must necessarily carry 
much greater weight with the English nation and the Eng¬ 
lish Parliament than the prayers of this particular province, 
or of that particular province. A remarkable unanimity of 
feeling has already been evoked throughout India, I mean 
upon the question of the admission of our countrymen 
into the ranks of the Covenanted Civil Service. All India is 
of one mind upon this great question. And I am sure that 
with reference to all other questions affecting national inter* 
ests> there is a similar unanimity of feeling among the edu¬ 
cated classes throughout India. 

But, gentlemen, I am not content to allow this question-*^ 
the desirability and importance Of promoting a feeling trf 
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sympathy and union between the different modern races atid 
peoples—to rest upon mere intellectual considerations. I 
desire to place this question upon the exalted basis of tha 
human emotions. Are not all Indians brothers, ought they 
not then to live and act as brothers? The ground which we 
tread is holy. Round us sleep our revered sires. Beware 
how‘ we live in this land. Let us live in it as loving brothers. 
But it' we cannot do so, then do thou, O God of nature I hurl 
against us the thundeis of thy wrath, for by living we dese¬ 
crate and pollute the memories of our sires, 

Th# cause of Indian unity stands in need of missionaries. 
No cause has ever prospered which has not had its mission¬ 
aries, its apdstles and prophets. The cause of Italian unity 
had its apostles and prophets, its Garibaldis and its Mazzinis. 
Who will be the Garibaldi and Mazzini of Indian unity 9 
Who amongst us will emulate their self-sacrifice, their 
matchless patriotism, their unflinching devotion to the 
interests of their country ? Their revolutionary spirit is not 
indeed needed for the benefit of India, The march of 
progress whicli has already commenced under English aus¬ 
pices must not be disturbed. May England long continue 
to rule India for the glory of England and the benefit of 
India. But we want the inspiration to noble actions to be 
derived from the blessed names and sanctified examples of 
the immortal apostles of Italian unity, I repeat^ who will 
be the apostles of Indian unity ? 

Young men, whom I see around me in such large numbers, 
you are the hopes of your families. May I not also say, you 
are the hopes of your country. Your country expects great 
things from you. Now I ask, how many of you are prepared, 
when you have finished your studies at the college, to devote 
your lives, to consecrate your energies to the good of your 
country f 1 repeat the question and I pause for a reply, 
(Here the speaker paused for a few seconds. Cries of a// 
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nW from all sides of the gallery). The response is in every 
way worthy of yourselves and of the education which you 
are receiving* May you prove true to your resolve, and 
carry out in life the high purposes which animate your 
bosoms. 

Gentlemen, I have a strong conviction and an assured 
belief that there comes a time in the history of a nation's 
progress, when every man may verily be said to have a 
mission of his own to accomplish. Such a time has now 
arrived for India. The fiat has gone forth. The celestial 
mandate has been issued that every Indian must now do 
his duty, or stand condemned before God and man. There 
was such a time of stirring activity in the glorious 
annals of England, when Hampden offered up his 

life for the deliverance of his country, when Algernon ‘ 
Sydney laid down his head on the block to rid his country 
of a hated tyrant, when English bishops did not hesitate 
in the discharge of their duty to their Fatherland to descend 
from the performance of their ecclesiastical functions and 
appear as traitors before the bar of a Criminal Court. These 
are glorious reminiscences in England's immortal history, 
which Englishmen to this day look back upon with pride 
and satisfaction. It is not indeed necessary for us to have 
recourse to violence in order to obtain the redress of our 
giicvances. Constitutional agitation will secure for us 
those rights the privileges which in less favoured countries 
are obtained by sterner means. But peaceful as are the 
means to be enforced, there is a stern duty to be performed 
by every Indian. And he who fails in that duty is a traitor 
before God and man. 

In holding up for your acceptance the great principle of 
Indian unity, I do not lay any claims to originality* Three 
hundred years ago, in the Punjab, the immortal founder of 
Sikhism, the meek, the gentle, the blessed Nanak preached 
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the great doctrine of Indian unity and endeavoured to knit 
together Hindoos and Musulmahs under the banner of a 
common faith. That attempt waa eminently successful. 
Nanak becarhe the spiritual founder of the Sikh Empire. 
He preached the great doctrine of peace and good will 
between Hindoos and Masulmans. And standing in the 
presence of his great example, we too must preach the great 
doctrine of peace and good will bet\veen Hindoos and 
Musulmans, Christians and Parsees, aye between all sections 
of the 'great Indian community. Let iis raise aloft the 
bi\nner of our country’s progress. Let the word ^^Unity” be 
inscribed there in characters of glittering gold. We have 
had enough of past jealousies, part dissensions, past animosi¬ 
ties. The spirits of the dead at Paiiipiit will testify to our 
’ bloody strifes. The spirits of the dead in other battle-fields 
'will testify to the same fact. There rnay be religious differ- 
ances between us. There may be social differences between 
us. But there is a common platform where We may al! 
meet, the platform of our country’s welfare. There is a 
common cause which may blind us together, the cause of 
Indian progress. There is a common Divinity, to whom we 
may uplift our voices in adoration, the Divinity who presides 
over the destinies of our country. In the name then of a 
common country, let us all, Hindoos-, Musulmans, Christians, 
Parsees, members of the great Indian community, throw the 
pall of oblivion over the jealousies and dissensions of by-gone 
times and, embracing one another in fraternal love and affec¬ 
tion, live and work for the benefit of a beloved fatherland* 
Under English auspices there is indeed a great future for 
India, I am confident of the great destinies that are in 
store for us. You and I may not live to see that day. 
These eyes of oufs may not witness that spectacle of in* 
effable beauty. It may not be permitted to us to exclaim 
Sinxeonlike, ‘^Now Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
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peace/’^ It may not be permitted to us to exclaim like the 
Welsh Bard on the heights of Snowdon^ '^Visions of glory, 
spare my aching sight/' But is it noticing to know when 
you are dying, when you are about to take leave of this 
world, of its joys and sorrows, when the past of your life is 
unfurled before you^ when eternity opens wide its portals, is 
it nothing to know at that last awful, supreme moment of 
your lives,, that you have not lived in vain, that you have 
lived for the benefit of others, that you have lived to help 
in the cause-of your country's rcgerieraLion ? ' Let us all lead 
worthy, honourable and patriotic lives, that we may all live 
and die happily and that India be great. This is my 
earnest and prayerful request. May it find a response ins 
your sympathetic hearts*^ 
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A t>nblic Meeting ma$ held m the Tormt Halt^ Catcutta^ mt the 
ijth April i 8 y 8 f to consider the desirability of petitioning 
Parliamentj mi the stibject of the Vernacular Press Act. 
The Meeting mas largely attended. There zmre upwards 
of 5ocx> men present. The first Resolution having been 
moved y, seconded^ and ad opted y Babii Surendrn Naik 
Banerjea on rising to move the Second Resolution spoke 
as follows :— 

Gentijsmen^ 

I beg to move the and Resolution. Tlie Resolution runs 
as follows :— 

That liaving regard to the devoted loyalty and attach¬ 
ment of the people of Iiuiia to the British Crown^ to which 
willing and ungrudging testimony has from time to time 
been borne by many high and distinguished authorities both 
here and in England^ to the peace and contentment that 
reign throughout the country^ this meeting desires to record 
its emphatic opinion tlrat a repressive and retrograde measure 
like the Vernacular Press Act is unnecessary and uncalled 
for, and is opposed to the interests of justice as it altogether 
dispenses with the usual safeguards of judicial investigation,, 
and substitutes in their place the discretionary authority of 
executive officers/' 
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Gentlemen, the Resolution which I have just read speaks 
of the devoted loyalty and attachment of the people 6f this 
country to the British Crown. It is rather a matter of 
regret that at this time of day^ after having lived for more 
than a century under the fostering influences of English 
rule and English civilization, the task should have devolved 
upon us to speak on the subject of our loyalty, and not only 
that, but tliat it should also be necessary that we should 
endeavour to establish our loyalty by unimpeachable facts 
and unassailable arguments. But the necessity clearly exists. 
The new Act is a ddrect slur upon our loyalty. Wliere would 
have been the necessity for such an Act in the midst of a 
contented,, happy,, and above all a loyal people ? lliereforc, 

I repeat, gentleman, the Act is a direct reproach, and a 
reflection upon our loyalty. The question, therefore, is, are 
we loyal, or are we not ? Before I proceed to offer any 
observation on this most important subject, it becomes 
necessary that I should hasten to draw a distinction. Loj^lty 
to the Crown is to be distinguished from si^serviency, from 
obsequiousness^ to this officer or tlrat officer. We may criticise 
the measures of Government. We may criticise the acts of 
individual officers but such criticisms are not incompatible 
with allegiance to British rule in this country. The question 
then is, are we loyal, or are we not ? Are we wanting in 
io}^alty, in dutiful homage, unswerving allegiance to the 
throne of Irer wlro rules over tins country, wliose matchle^ 
pmity of character, wdiose generosity of disposition, whose 
keen and ardent interest in the welfare of her Indian subjects 
have created in our minds the highest respect for her person, 
and luive planted deep her throne in tire affection of the 
teeming millions of this country. Gentlemen, I put the 
question, are we wanting in loyalty to this great, wise, 
virtuous, beneficent ruler—our beloved Empress? Letus^ 
appeal to facts. If we are to be condemned, let it not be 
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upon vague generalities, upon more assumptions, upon futile* 
theories. You are all, gentlemen, familiar witli the welh 
known maxim of English law, —^^Thc king cim do no wrong/' 
Tliis is no more a cardinal maxim of English law than it 
represents a principle implanted deep in tlie inborn instinct 
of the. Indian races and. peoples. We are essentially a loyal 
people* liy instinct, by tradition, by association, we are 
loyal. With us the King is-a semi-divine personage. He is 
the embodiment of justice, purity and truth. Given to the 
performance of his pledges, he claims the unconditional 
homage of his. subjects. And some of the greatest of our 
poets—those master delineators of the prevailing sentiments 
of the age in which they lived,—have clothed this feeling in» 
suitable form and appropriate diction. Valmiki has taken, 
advantage of this feeling in his immortal poem of the 
Ramayana. Witness the burst of grief that overpowers the 
good citizens of Ajodhya when their beloved heir-apparent 
Rama, accompanied by his devoted consort, leaves the home 
of his father to retire into the wilderness. Witness again, 
the wailings, tlie lamentations, the dolorous cries of mourning 
that fill the air on the death of the aged monarch,. Dasa-^ 
ratha. Witness the transport of joy, the manifestations 
of rejoicings, that fill all hearts, when Rama returns home 
to take possession of the throne of his fathers. I say,, 
we are essentially a loyal people, and however much English 
education might have revolutionized our mental constitution,, 
it has not abated by one atom that character for deep and 
intense loyalty wliich has marked the history of our race 
from the earliest times. Gentlemen, yon luive all read of 
the Pindari War,, that war which England undertook in tire 
first quarter of this century in the interests of civilization,, 
to rid the country of those Pindari robbers the eternah 
enemies of progress and good government. When that 
great war was raging, when its flames had covered the 
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firnlarnent with their lurid glare, there was not a house, there 
was not a domestic circle which did not offer up its prayers 
to the God of battles, invoking his blessings for the success 
of British arms. This fact appears from a petition which 
the Native community sent up to the Supreme Court in 
1823. Our father prayed for the triumph of British arms, 
aye, the fathers of those who have met here to-night to 
Vindicate their character for loyalty, and to hurl back with 
scorn and indignation the charge which is sought to be 
brought home to them—that tliey are disloyal and faithless 
to that Government under whose protecting shadows they 
have enjoyed the inestimable blessing of security of life 
and property, and have made such rapid strides in civilization 
and enlightenment. Great God ! was it reserved to our lot 
that we sliould have to vindicate our character for loyalty, 
in the face of these instances of devoted allegiance to the 
British crown ? 

Passing over the Afghan War, we come to the dark da}^^ 
of the Indian Mutiny. It is essentially a militar}^ revolt, 
with which the people at large had no sympathy, and from 
which they sedulously kept themselves aloof. Not only 
did they not sympathise with that revolt, not only did they 
resist the temptation of joining their countrymen in arms 
against the British Government, but when the hour came, 
they manfully stood by their English rulers, and rendered • 
them important services. How many daring feats of valour 
were performed by the native soldiery, in arms against their 
own countrymen and in support of British supremacy ; 
how numerous, how manifold were the services, rendered by 
native gentlemen for the maintenance of the existing order 
of things f Doe Narain Sing does not live, but we invoke 
his shade to bear witness to his trials and sufferings, his gig* 
antic exertions to crush out the seeds of rebellion and restore 
peace and order. But for the memorable services of that 
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great man, the last vestige of British power would, m th^ 
days of the Mutiny, have disappeared from the sacred arid 
ancient city of the Hindoos. Those were days when loyalty 
displayed itself to the greatest advantage, and was appreci¬ 
ated most. 

Now, gentlemen, let me draw your attention to a recent 
illustration of the same principle. Do the annals of a 
subject race present an instance of loyalty more cordial, 
genuine, earnest and enthusiastic than that with which the 
Prince of Wales was welcomed, when he did us the distin¬ 
guished honour of visiting India ? That manifestation of loy¬ 
alty elicited from His Royal Highness the warmest expres* 
sion of his heartfelt satisfaction and approbation. Is there a 
nobler instance of loyalty than that which was displayed on 
the occasion of the Delhi Assemblage ? While Englishmen 
were wrangling about the propriety of callii^g their Queen 
Empress ; while they were discussing, with no small amount 
of warmth and ardour, the constitutional question involved 
in this change of name, the people of India, from the 
Himalaj’^as to the Comorin, from the Brahmaputra to the 
Indus, assembled by their tens of thousands in the capital 
cities of their provinces and districts to exchange congratu¬ 
lations and compliments, and to invoke the blessing of God 
on the new relationship which it had pleased Her Majesty 
to assume as regards her Indian subjects. These, gentlemen, 
are some instances of loyalty, which might be adduced in 
refutation of the charge which has been laid against us. 
But fortunately, loyal as we are, our loyalty has received 
recognition from persons of the highest position, not exclude 
ing Her Most Gracious Majesty the Empress herself. I, 
therefore, beg to be allowed to read extracts testifying to our 
loyalty in the most glowing terms. I shall begin with the 
testimony of Lord Canning. I hold in my hand a book 
which contains a letter written to the late Maharajah Shirish 
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Ghitnder Roy Bahadoor of Nuddea. The letter is dated 
rj^th of December 1857. Thus writes the Home Secretary 
to the Maharajah :— 

'^The Governor-General in Council wishes you to rest 
assured that the Government of India will not forget, that 
England will not forget, that, if imhappil}^ the mutineers 
and rebels of India are to be reckoned by thousands, the 
peaceful and loyal subjects of the Queen in India are 
numbered by millions." 

This is the testimony of that kind and humane Governor- 
General whose sense of justi<!e and fairness has made his 
name a household word with us. 

The next will be an extract from a message which Her 
Imperial Majesty was pleased to send to tlie Viceroy on the 
I St of January 1877 : — 

have witnessed with heartfelt satisfaction the recep¬ 
tion which they have accorded to our beloved son, and have 
been touched by the evidence of their loyalty and attach-* 
ment to our House and Throne." 

This then is the testimony of that gracious^ wise and 
good sovereign who rules over us. Lord Lytton was pleased 
to speak in similar terms, when the deputation from the 
Native I ress Association waited upon His Excellency, on 
tiie auspicious cccasion of the Delhi Assemblage. 1 have 
not been able to lay my hand upon the extract, but I was 
one of those who composed the deputation, so 1 am able to 
speak to the testimony His Lordship was pleased to bear. I 
shall, in the next place, read an extract from the administra¬ 
tion Report of Bengal for 1875-76. 

This is what Sir Richard Temple says :~ 

^^At heart and in the truest and best sense, the Bengalis 
are thoroughly loyah In this respect there are not in all 
British India better subjects of the Crown. And, under all 
circumstances, adverse or propitious, they evince a steady, 
17 
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industrious and law^-abiding spirit which^ must command 
regard and esteem from every Englishman who knows 
them;’" 

The remarks apply to Bengal alone, for Sir Richard was 
at the time Lieutenant-Governor of tliese Provinces. Gentle¬ 
men, if time allowed, I might produce such an array of 
extracts, testifying to our loyalty, as might detain you here 
all night* 

We are then loyal, and ungrudging testimony to our 
loyalty has been borne by persons in the highest positions. 
But the Resolution also speaks of the peace and content¬ 
ment that reign throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. There is peace ; none can gainsay that. But 
perhaps it will not be so readily admitted, that there is 
contentment reigning throughout the country. Talk of 
contentment in the face of that rising at Surat; why, the 
people were in arms against the authorities only the other 
day, in one of the most important cities in the Western 
Presidency, and how could it then be maintained that the 
people are contented ? I say, there is contentment as regards 
the existence of British rule in this country, though we may 
complain of the particular manner in which the adminis*- 
tration is occasionally carried on. I do not believe that 
there is a single native of India who does not wish, from the 
bottom of his heart, that the English rule might continue 
long, for the benefit of India and the glory of England. 
We know full well the debt immense of endless gratitude 
we owe to England. We know full well the incalculable 
blessings which English rule has been the means of conferr¬ 
ing upon the people of this country. The English rule in 
this country is essentially a progressive rule. The Govern¬ 
ment of to-day is not tte Government of 25 years back^ 
What were the dreams of our fathers are realities with us. 
What are our fondest hopes and aspirations will be cherished 



privileges with those who come after us and live to enjoy 
the beiieffts of British rule. We are loyal, we are contented^ 
Why then bursts upon our heads this bolt of thunder in a 
cloudless sky 1 

It has been remarked by the immortal founder of moderrr 
jurisprudence that every law is an evil. It is an infringe¬ 
ment of the natural liberty of man, an encroachment upon 
his innate rights and privileges. It, therefore, becomes the 
boiinden duty of those who introduce any measure of 
to justify it by facts and arguments. Much more is this 
duty incumbent on those who introduce a repressive measure 
of legislation, like the one under discmssion. Therefore, 
are driven to the conclusion, that it is for Governnrent to 
prove that the Act is necessary, and not for us to show that 
the Act is unnecessary and uncalled for. It must also be 
said, in justice to the Government, that they have made 
out the strongest case possible under the circumstances, and 
have brought forward all the facts and arguments in support 
of their position. But what are they? Let us examine the 
facts. The justification of Government is contained in the 
speeches of Hoif ble Members, the statement of objects an<i 
veasous, and above all, in the translation of extracts from 
the vernacular journals. I hold these e.xtracts in my hand- 
The main object^ of the law, as stated in the first paragraph 
of the statement of objects and reasons, is to empower the 
Government to suppress seditious writings more effectually 
than is practicable under the present law. Sir Alexander 
Arbuthnot remarks that, within the last three or four years, 
there has been a steady increase in the number of seditious 
writings in the vernacular papers, and that the evil has 
become worse than ever within the last 12 months. ThuS' 
it has become necessary to pass a speciaMaw on the subject. 
But the question at once occurs, is there not already a section 
in the Penal Code to repress sedition ? Why, we all 
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remember that in the year 1870, when Sir Fit5!-James 
Stephen was Law-member of the Supreme Council, a section 
was added to the Penal Code, defining disaffection and 
punishing sedition. But that law is pronounced to be 
inefficient. I ask, have you tried it ? Have you experi¬ 
mented with it ? Have there been prosecutions under it ? 
Have editors of vemacular papers been charged under its 
special provisions ? If not, what right have you to assume 
that the law is inefficient '? And, if inefficient and 
unworkable, why not rather amend and improve it tlian 
introduce a new law? But, gentlemen, the Government 
has strong objections to prosecute editors of vernacular 
papers for sedition, under the Penal Code. It has, here- 
fore, thought fit to introduce this special law. Its grounds 
are not many. The cln'ef of them runs somewhat as 
follows :~The ordinary criminal law an offender 

after the crime has been committed ; the special law 
seeks to prevent the commission of an offence. The 
Government, wants to prevent, not to punish. Hence the 
special law. Gentlemen, I invite your attention to the 
tenns of this argument, for upon this argument rests the 
entire superstructure of the Act. Tiie ordinary criminal law 
punishes. This special law prevents. I must at once pause 
to point out the fallacy of this reasoning, which seeks to 
draw a distinction between the cnminal Taw that punishes 
and the criminal law that prevents. Why does the criminal 
law pimish f Is it not to prevent the commission of an 
offence? The end and aim of the ordinary criminal law, 
therefore, is to prevent. The end and aim of the special law 
is ffkewise to prevent. What need is there, then, for the 
Special law 9 But the analogy does not stop here. The 
modus operayidi is in both cases the same. The ordinary 
criminal law prevents by means of punishment. The special 

prevents also by means of punisbraeut Fot tWi \w 
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contemplates that th@ offending editor will be deterred front 
writing seditious articles through fear of forfeiting his bail 
bond, which amounts to a fine, and which is therefore a 
punishment. Hence it will appear that the end and aim of 
the ordinary criminal law is precisely the same as that of the 
special law, and the modus operandi is the same in both the 
cases. What necessity—what justification then is there, I 
ask, for this law ? 

There is another argument adduced in support of the 
measure. The government is anxious to prevent the dis¬ 
semination of the poison of sedition. If prosecutions for sedi¬ 
tion were instituted under the Penal Code, the poisonous 
matter complained of, would be quoted in the various papers, 
and that would help to disseminate the poison. But what, 
then, if the poison were allowed to disseminate? Why, the 
. safety of the State, says Government, requires that the poison 
should not bo allowed to spread. The supreme law of the 
safety of the State is invoked, and we are asked to fall down 
before this dread divinity and to hold our tongues in sullen 
silence. If tlie safety of the State required such a law, I am 
sure my countrymen would gladly vote in favour of it. But 
I ask, was there ever a time in which the question of the 
salety of the State was more narrowly and anxiously consi¬ 
dered than in the dark days of the Indian Mutiny ? In those 
dark days, when the ccnmtry was in flames, when the British 
empire was tottering to its foundations, wlien the contagion 
of rebellion was spreading like wild-lire over an American 
prairie ; in those dark, stern and awful days, Lord Canning 
and his Council thought nothing of disseminating the poison, 
but boldly came forward when it became necessary to 
prosecute certain vernacular editors who had been guilty of 
writing seditious libels. In 1857, the editor of the Durbin^ 
the editor of the Samackar Siidhabarsa 7 i, the editor of the 
Sultan-ul-Akhbar were prosecuted by Lord Canwir^ for 
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sedition. In tliosp;;^ days of the ^mutiny, when the 
political sysiein to succumb to the deadening 

effects of poison, it had vitality enough to resist its 
banefuLvJbfluences. And now we are told in times of 
comparative peace, contentment, and prosperity, and with 
,|Ljpyal and law-abiding people, that the gigantic fabric of 
British Enipire,Hhis colossal and imperial structure, resting 
upon the willing allegiance, the steadfast loyalty and the 
fervent devotion of two hundred and fifty millions of human 
beings^ stands in danger of being wrecked and ruined by the 
miserable pratings of a few vernacular editors, who might 
take it into their heads to indite articles, not the most 
temperate or the most respectful towards the Government. 

But there is another argument which, in the opinion of 
Government, makes it necessary that the poison should not 
be allowed to disseminate. It is assumed that the readers 


of vernacular papers are ignorant and uncultivated men, 
upon whose minds the seditious criticisms of the vernacular 
papers would have a most fatal and prejudicial effect, and 
sap the foundations of their loyalty. A piternal Govern^ 
ment must protect them, and hence the law. Now, I beg 
most distinctly to affirm that the readers of vernacular 
papers ate not thoughtless, ignorant and uncultivated men. 
They ate, for the most part, educated men. Primary educa¬ 
tion was introduced into our country only the other day, and 
we have not yet reached that state of blessedness, devoutly 
to be wished for, when the Bengal ploughman may be seen 
ploughing with the one hand, and holding the Sulava 
Samachar in the other. The vast masses of our people still 
continue in the grovelling depths of profound ignorance. 
They read no newspaper, vernacular or otherwise. Il is 
educated people who read them; The Hindu Patrioi 
confirms this view of the matter, and so does the Indian 
Mirror ; ai>d the Sahachar^ whose mournful loss wft. 
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deplored the other day, in that farewell letter of bis 
which we all read with such melancholy interest,distinctly 
Stated that all its readers were educated men and did 
not come from the uncultivated classes. But there is a 
higher authority yet who supports this view of the matter. 
Sir Richard Temple says as follows in his Administratioil 
Report for 1874-75 (P- 4^0 •—^‘Generally speaking, it may 
be said that the vernacular press has little or no influence 
on the majority of the people, who are agriculturists and 
labourers. They do not see 7 i€zvspapers and are not injlu- 
enced bv them, either directly or indirectlyy The argu¬ 
ments then, upon which this measure of legislation is based, 
have fallen through, and the measure stands before us, in 
all its naked deformity, unjustified and unaccounted for. 

But I contend that the law is unnecessary, and that the 
vernacular papers are not disloyal. A grave charge has been 
brought against the Vernacular Press, viz,, that it is disloyal. 
This charge is broadly made. It runs through the speeches 
of the Hon hie Members of Council. It has, therefore, become 
necessary that we should discuss this question at length. I 
must crave the indulgence of this meeting to be allowed to 
confine my observations to the extracts from the Bengali 
papers, because I have not yet had time to conip&re the 
Urdu extracts with their originals. It is not for one moment 
to be supposed, that I do not sympathize with the vernacular 
editors of Upper India in their sore distress and trial. My 
heart bleeds^ as much for them, aye, indeed much more 
profusely than it docs for the editors of Bengal, ^for they 
poor, helpless, and alone in their trial, with no influentially 
organized association, with no powerful representative body 
to help them in this awful crisis. But the great Gad who 
helps the distressed will help them too. The cause of justice 
is their cause ; the cause of truth is their cause, and that 
cause will; in th& end, triumph. Let me, gentlemen^ begin 
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with the remark that these e:ttracts range over a period of 
twelve months, and are confined to the year 1877. There 
may bb one or two extracts of December 1876, and one W 
two of January 1878, but, for all practical purposes, we may 
assume that the extracts are confined to the year 1877, 
question at once occurs, what was the condition of the Bengali 
papers before 1877 ? Was their tone lo3^al or disloyal ? Let 
us examine facts. Let me begin with the year 1874-75, 
when Sir Richard Temple was the Lieutenant-Governor of 
these provinces. Sir Richard Temple, in his Administration 
Report for 1874-75, remarks as follows with reference to the 
tone of the Bengali Press :— 

"T have accordingly paid due attention to this subject, and 
my general conclusion is decidedly favourable in respect to 
the loyalty and good-will of the Bengali Press towards the 
British Crown and nation, and towards the British rule in 
the main." Later on, he says :—^^The case on behalf of the 
British is put by the Bengali Press with a warmth and an 
impressiveness hardly ever surpassed, and seldom equalled 
bv zealous advocates among ourselves." 

In the following year. Sir Richard Tenv’^le sees no reason 
to change his opinion on the subject. In ilie administration 
Report for 1875-76, he says :—^*The Vernacular Press main¬ 
tains the same general tone as characterized it last year, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to modify the 
expression of opinion which was placed on record in the 
Administration Report for 1874-75." 

Let us now come to the time when Sir George Campbell 
was Lieutenant-Governor. Now, in considering tlie opinion 
of that distinguished authorit\q we must bear in mind that 
he was violently abused by the Bengali Press—in short, he 
w'as the best abused man of his time. Now Sir George 
Campbell sa3^s, in his Administration Report for i87j?-73i 
that the Bengali Press is not really bad at heart. Thus 
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then for tlie two or three years preceding the year 1S77, 
the tone of the Vernacular Press of Bengal was not only 
not hostile and seditious, but Was absolutely loyal ^to the 
Government. Has it then all on a sudden become seditious? 
There is a break in the chain of continued development. 
To-da)^ the Vernacular Press is loyal and respectful to the 
Government. To-morr 5 w's sun dawns upon it, and all on the 
sudden, down goes its character for loyalty, and it becomes 
seditious, disloyal, spreading the taint and pollution of treason 
throughout the lengtli and breadth of the land, and it 
becomes necessary to produce a Gagging Act. This simple 
fact, this break in the chain of continuity, makes us hesitate 
to believe in the correctness of this charge of sedition 
against the Vernacular Press, and, as we wade through the 
extracts, we find this suspicion all the more strongly 
confirmed. From the last Administration Report, We learn, 
that there are thirty-five vernacular papers in Bengal} the 
so-called seditious extracts have been made from fifteen 
papers. I say called" advisedly, because the extracts are 
not really seditious. Out of the fifteen papers from which 
extracts have been made, one, the Samoj DarpaUf has 
ceased to exist for the last six or seven months. The 
gentleman who edited this paper received a notice from the 
Commissioner of Police, the other day, to enter into a 
bailbond for the good behaviour of his paper* Poor 
unfortunate editor I Little did he know tliat the obloquy of 
having once edited a vernacular paper would stick to him 
through life, and that months after be had quietly buried his 
journal in its grave, its spectral form would dnce again rise 
and haunt him like the ghastly phantom of another world* 
There are fourteen papers then from which thirty-two 
extracts have been made, excluding four from the Samaj 
Darpan. Now, I contend, that several of these translations 
are misleading. I shall only instance three. I shall begin 
18 
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With an extract from the SadhartXfti of the 4th of Mareh 
1877, which’ speaks of the Fennua trial:—neither 
'bespeaks/'says the extract, cultivated taste, her is it 
‘agreeable, to have constantly to write against Government. 
But in view of the arbitrary acts which have become 
common in these days, we slioukl be wanting in our duty 
if we passed them over without any protest. The people 
were hitherto proud of the justice administered in the High 
Court. In seeking to shield a rash, oppressive, and 
unprincipled European Civilian, Government has now 
brought that Court into contempt, and has struck a blow at 
'the root of British justice. Government has thus worked its 
'Own ruin; and if after this the people are found to express 
discontent, the Anglo-Indian editors will brand the Bengalis 
’with slich epithets aS ungrateful, disloyal, scurrilous, and 
whatnot.^' The translator has done injustice to the editor 
by omitting a passage which occurs in the same article, and 
the effect of which is to mollify the sense of the whole. 
The passage translated runs as follows : 

^‘But it Will not do for us to remain quiet any longer : 
‘there is nO justice in the country ; mm for ^omethne ?oc 
must create an agitation on this subject hi the Parliament 
^of Great Britain and Ireland 

Could there be anything more loyal, anything showing 
greater confidence in the integrity, and honesty of purpose 
of the British nation and the British Legislature than the 
extract which I have just quoted. Justice may not be 
obtained in this country, but England will do us justice, so 
says the extract. 

The next quotation will be from the Slmna Prokash of 
the 26th of February 1877. I may here add that I quote 
extracts from those papers only which have the greatest 
influence and cirGulatioii . • 
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'^The assertion so frequently made b}^ our rulers that thejr 
never act contrary to law is seen to be utterly groundless,, 
when we contemplate tlie illegal acts*of Mr. Kirkwood, and, 
the arbitrary treatment which Baboo Lai Chand exrperiencect 
at his hands. We are at such moments led to question the 
use of tlie Legislative Councils,, the. maintenance of which, 
costs so much to India, and the equally expensive offices 
of Viceroy and Lieutenant-Governor. For what is the use 
of tileni when the officers in the Mofu^sil are all in all?’ 
They are the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor; they 
are the Legislative Councils ; tlieir orders are law, and their, 
acts furnish the rules, and their will is Government. Natives 
are wrong in regarding indigo planters as oppressors. These 
oppressors cannot compare with Kirkwood and his confreres. 
Koppressions are necessary to the promotion of self-interest,, 
the planters fledge themselves to- resort to this means. 
Kirkwood and his brother officials (who ought to be officials- 
of the same type) do the same, though they are sworn to 
put a stop tO' oppression." Here is also an important 
omission,, for in the very same article there ar^ lines whicliT 
translated run thus :—‘’^Now we arc eager to hear the 
opinion of the Governor-General on this subject. His sense- 
of justice has been clearly shown by his impartial minute 
on tho Fuller case." Now, I ask, could anything show- 
greater confidence in. the impartiality and sense of justice of 
the present Viceroy. 

The third and the last extract will be from- the Shahachar, 
lean scarcely conceal the feelings of indignation that rise in. 
my bosom, when I come to speak of the manner in which the 
extract has been made up. The extract is not the transla¬ 
tion of any connected paragraph or article,, but is made up oX 
lines apparently taken at random. The Shahachar ot the 
2nd July writes the following, in the course ol an editorial,,, 
keaded the. Strength and Duty of EnghuuL ‘^ riicrc artt 
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many points of resemblance noticeable between England and 
Carthage of tlie ancient times. In wealth, naval and com¬ 
mercial supremacy, and in military skill,, both are alike. 
Carthage fell, and the causes which brought about her fall 
are in full operation in England at the present day, Thei 
fall of Cartilage was due to her fighting with mercenary 
troops and the existence of fierce tactions among the leaders 
of her people. Does not England present the same spectacle- 
to-day ? She is like Carthage, the home of liberty, and,, 
like her, she is an eyesore to ail despotic Governments. The 
supremacy of England in naval warfare is, however, now a 
matter of question, while it is almost certain that on land 
she is no match for the army of any of the great Powers of 
Europe, The present is a critical time for her,, possessed as- 
she is of iulkience^ but without adequate resources of war.” 
Now there is a most important omission in connection with 
this extract. There occurs in this very article, a passage full 
of tViemost devoted loyalty and of good feeling to the Eng-. 
lish nation and the English Government, and which,.curiously 
enough, does not appear in the translated extract. The 
passage runs as following :— 

*Tt is not because we are the subjects of England that 
we desire to see her great and powerful. Read the annals 
of the human race- Afo no counLryj has ever witnessed 
any system of adminislraiio}^ or government like that of 
the British, The downfall of the British Empire will be 
the precursor of many evils to the human racef Before I 
take leave of the Sahachar I may point out to the meeting 
a passage full of loyalty which occurs in another article^ 
which is in the same issue, from which the condemned 
extract has been made. The passage runs as follows :— 

are the grateful subjects of Her Imperial Majesty. 
It is our iticess;iut prayer that Her rule should be preserved 
intact." 
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It is Upon extracts such as I have read to you that the Act 
is founded^ and it is for you to consider whether an Act 
which rests upon extracts of this nature is justifiable or not. 
I may say that not one of the extracts made from the 
Bengali papers is seditious. Let me read an extract from 
the Bharat Sanskarak of 3vd September 1877 :—- 

The Bharat Sanskarak observes with regret/’ says the 
extract^ Government has only two means, both imperfect 
and incorrect, of judging the tone of the native newspapers. 
These are—(i) the weekly report which is often a mistransla¬ 
tion of the views of native editors and (2) the representa¬ 
tions made to Government by men like Kirkwood^ which 
cannot but be of a hostile character. Under these circum¬ 
stances it has become a matter of consideration with Native 
editors how to keep tlie Government informed of the true 
views maintained on public questions by the veimacular 
newspapers. The Native Press Association should now be 
up and doing." 

Now I ask, could anything be more loyal, temperate and 
respectful to the Government than what is. stated in the. 
above extract ? The Advocate-General has taken the trouble 
of classifying the heads under which the several extracts, 
may be placed. It would be interesting to know under 
which of those heads the extract I have quoted would come. 
The Vernacular Press is therefore not seditious. The Act,, 
thei'efore, is entirely unjustifiible. It has l>eeu remarked by 
Sir Alexander Avbuthnot, in the course of his speech, that 
Sir Thomas Munro was against a free Press. Sir Alexander 
quotes Munro’s minute dated 1822, but he says that he does 
not rely upon it. It is as 'well that Sir Alexander does not 
rely upon this minute. Sir Thomas Munro is opposed to a 
free Ih'css, on what ground *? Because he thought that the 
writings of a Free Native Press would have a most preju¬ 
dicial effect on the minds of the liid}an soldiery. It is not 
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even pretended that the articles of the Vernacular Press are 
helping to create disaffection in the minds of the native 
soldiery. I, therefore, say that it is well that Sir Alexander 
does not relv on Sir Thomas Munro’s minute. But Sir 
Alexander has likewise cited the authority of Metcalfe and 
Macaulay, in support of the new Gagging Act. I am bound 
to remark that the honourable member has not done justice 
to Sir Charles Metcalfe. Sir Charles, no doubt, contempla¬ 
ted the possibility ' of circumstances arising, which might 
make it necessary to impose restrictions upon the liberty of 
the Press. But he thought that temporary or Local restraints' 
would be sufficient to meet any case of emergency. Lord 
Canning and his Council understood Sir Charles Metcalfe’s, 
minute in this sense, as may be gathered from their Despatch, 
to the Court of Directors, on the subject of tlie Gagging Act. 
of 1857. Metcalfe said, in reph^ to the address presented to 
him by the people of Calcutta : I entirely concur with 

you in the desire which you entertain that if, at any time,, 
actual danger slx)ald render necessary, temporary or local 
restraints on the liberty of the Press, the precautions applied 
by the Legislature may be only commensurate to the real 
exigency, and that no restrictions may be made permanent 
beyond those which are necessary to ensure, responsibility ;; 
and I trust that all legislation, with a view to protect the 
community against licentiousness,, will be in tire true spirit of 
liberty."* 

While speaking on this subject, I cannot help remarking' 
upon tlve manner in which the Act is being worked. When 
the Bill became law,, everybody thought it would be kept 
suspended like the s.word of Damocles over the devoted 
heads of the Vernacular editors. But,, at last,, these hopes* 
have been blasted*. Already several editors of vernacular 
papers l>ave been called upon to furnish security. Such 
demand has. itiade from the Bharat Mihir of My me a- 
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«ingh, from the Dacca Prokash and Hindoo Hiioyshii of 
Dacca, from the Sulava Samachar and ^\^\Sha}iachar of this 
oity. And I ask, what offence have these papers been guilty 
of since the passing ot the Act ? We know of no offence 
which they have committed. Is the law then to have a 
retrospective effect ? This call for security has told with 
fatal effect upon one at least of these papers. The Shahachar 
has ceased to exist. And I have no doubt a similar fate will 
«soon overtake many other vernacular papers. Gentlemen, 
there has been some irregularity in the practical working 
of the Act. Section 3 requires that it is the Magistrate who 
must take the initiative in calling upon editors to furnish 
security. But in the case of at least three papers, it is the 
Lieutenant-Governor who has taken the initiative, and has 
called upon the MagisUate through the Commissioner of 
the Division, to require the editors to enter into their bail- 
bonds. 

It is melancholy to contrast the manner in which the 
Gagging Ant of 1857 enforced, with the manner in 

which the present Vernacular Press Act is being worked. 
The Gagging Act of 1857 was a much milder piece of 
legislation than the Press Act of 1878. Mild as it was, it 
was worked with far greater moderation and forbearance. 
Let me illustrate this by an instance. On the 23rd of June 
1857 the Friend of India published an article, headed the 
Centenary of Plassey. The Governor-General was of opinion 
that it contained objectionable remarks. A warning was sent 
round to the editor. He took no notice of the warning. 
published an article in the next issue of his paper, in much 
more violent language, in reckless defiance of the warning 
that had been sent. But even then the forbearing Governor- 
General, whose memory we all cherish'^ith so much r^pect, 
did not withdraw his license, but on receiving an assurance 
from the proprietor of the Friend of India, that such 
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objectionable matter would not be allowed to appear in ita 
future issues, forgave the peccant journalist, and allowed 
the license to continue, A similar act of forbearance was 
shown as regards a letter which appeared in the Bengal 
Hurkara of the 13th September 1857, and this forbearance 
was showm at a time when it was a matter of question whether 
stern severity should not take the place of mercy and 
modercitiom 

It has been remarked, that the fact of the English Press 
having supported the Act ought to silence all criticism. I 
yield to none in niy appreciation of the character for 
moderation, wisdom, and fairness which so eminently 
distinguishes the Press of England. 7 Tie English Press, 
however, has decided the question cx parte, has not heard 
both sides of the case, and has certainly not heard the case 
for the defence. The English Press has likewise countenanced 
the Act, under a sense of imperious necessity. They are 
under the impression that the country is ripe for revolt, and 
that the seditious writings of the vernacular journals constitute 
a source of danger to the empire. But yet we are not without 
hopes of being able to appeal with success to the generous 
instincts of the English people. Our hopes and our confidence 
have been strengthened by what has already taken place in 
the House of Commons. Before a breath of complaint was 
heard here, before a word of protest was publicly raised in 
this country, those ardent advocates of human freedom and 
of liberty of speech, had already called in question, in the 
House of Commons, the wisdom, the policy and the justice 
of this most objectionable law. The question is, indeed, not 
an Indian question. It is essentially an English question. 
The question is not whether ar certain number of Indians 
should have the right of free speech. The question is broader, 
vaster, deeper far. The question is whadier in any part of 
the British dominions, whether in any part of the world 
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where floats the free flag of England—the flag which has 
**braved the battle and the breeze/' the flag which has stood 
forth in all ages and in all climes as the beacon of human free¬ 
dom and human progress—the question is whether in any part 
of the world acknowledging British rule, restrictions should 
be imposed upon the liberty of speech of any portion of Her 
Majesty's subjects. We claim this privilege not as a matter 
of favour. We are no longer the conquered subjects of 
England. We are the incorporated citizens of a free empire* 
Has not our Sovereign been graciously pleased to assume 
the title of Empress ? And was not the act of assumption 
celebrated amid circumstances of pomp and splendour, which 
have left a deep and ineffaceable impression upon the minds 
of the Indian races and peoples ? Was that act of assumption, 
of sacred incorporation, a fact or a myth ? I appeal to the 
princes, the chiefs, and the people of India—to the high 
officials wlxo were present on that occasion—to bear witness 
to the solemnity of that ceremony and the sanctity of the 
pledges that were then given. We are British subjects, and 
are we to be deprived of an inalienable right of British 
subjects, in this summary and perfunctory manner ? The 
Act is against the instincts of Englishmen, is against the 
genius of the British Constitution. The history of England 
is the history of freedom. It is the history of one long, 
continued, sustained effort to succour the distressed and to 
uphold the cause of oppressed nationalities, I cannot, for. 
one moment,»induGe myself to believe that a nation so firmly 
wedded to the principles of justice and freedom, will sanction 
a measure which deprives a large portion of fter Majesty's 
subjects of an important privilege and an inestimable boon, 
which Englishmen prize above all things. It is England that 
has introduced into our midst the lamp of knowledge. Will 
she now put out that lamp with her own hands, and plunge 
us again into the depths of Cimmerian darkness ? Under 
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English influence, India was waked to life. Under English 
auspices, the pulse of life is beating fast within her. But the 
present Act has prostrated, paralyzed, and overpowered her. 
Let us then appeal to the representatives of England, the 
custodians of her honour, the repositories df her name and 
fame, to repeal this objectionable law, to avert a great 
calamity from our country, and thus perform an act of duty 
which would redound to the glory of England and enhance 
that love, that respect, that veneration, which we all feel for 
:the fair fame of England and her spotless name. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


A Public Meeting was held in the Toxcn Hall^ Calcuttay on 
the 6 th September iSyS, to thank Mr, Qladstone and those^ 
members of Parliament n)ho had condemned the Vcrnacu^ 
lar Press Acty and to lake steps for the formation of a 
committee m the interests of the Vernacular Press, The' 
Rev, K, M, Banerjeay L, L, D, was voted to the chair. 
The Rev, K, Si Macdonaldy Principalj Free Church CoT- 
legCy moved the first Resolution xehich ran as follows :— 

^^That this Meeting considers the late debate in the House 
of Commons on the Vernacular Press Act, as an auspicious 
event for the cause of good government in India, which^ to- 
geilier with the righteous and unbiassed tone of the English 
press on the subject, shews that the leaders of the English 
nation have no sympathy with the arbitrary, intolerent, and. 
repressive policy, of tlKit measure, that they recognize the. 
claims of the people of this country to the rights of British 
citizenship, and acknowledge the necessity of governing India: 
according to the liberal principles of English rule, and the 
responsibility of- Parliament to secure the practical appli¬ 
cation of those principles and as this happy result has, in 
no small degree, been due to the advocacy of the claims ot. 
the Vernacular Press by the Right Hon ble E. Glad- 
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STOME, this Meeting desires to convey to that illustrious 
Statesman its humble but heartfelt acknowledgments and 
its deep sense of gratitude, for so nobly vindicating, on 
behalf of the unrepresented millions of India,, the cause of 
free speech and good government in India, which has been 
seriously threatened by the enactment of the Vernacular 
Press Law.'*^ 

In rising to second this Resolution Babu Surendra JVath 
Banerjea spoke as folloios :~ 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I have been requested 
to sccorKl the Resolution which has just been so ably moved. 
I do so with some amount of reluctance and hesitation. I 
should have preferred, if the task bad devolved upon some 
body else. I should have preferred that, for reasons which it 
is not necessary for me to state Iiere. Gentlemen, we have 
met here in order to record the expression of our deep and 
heartfelt gratitude to those Hon’ble Members of Parliament^ 
w'ho, in the British House of Commons, advocated the 
interests and the claims of tfie Vernacular Press of India. 
But before we look so far abroad, I think we might, as welt 
took nearer liome ; aird if we do so, we shall find one in this 
Very place, one in this very hall, one on this very platfonuy. 
one not very far from- me,, one whose words of eloquence and 
wisdom we have just listened to, who, by his friendly 
sympathy and active co-operation with tis in this great 
movement,, has earned his claims to the- gratitude of tlte 
people of this country. Gentlemen,. I think I speak the 
unanimous sense of this meeting when I say,, that the Rev.- 
Mr. K. S. Macdonald is entitled to our deepest gratitude, and 
has deserved well of our countryineH. The career of Mr. 
Macdonald in India (I trust my worthy friend will allow me- 
to refer to that career for one moment’), has tiot indeed been 
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SO demonstrative or so obtrusive as have been the. careers of 
several who have preceded him, or of several who have 
worked with hm, but his quiet, Christian life, his tmassum-^ 
ing modesty, his deep and fervent sympathy with those, in 
whose midst Providence has called him to his work, have 
endeared him to all pf us, and point to the conclusion, that 
the great race of Indian missionaries have not altogether 
disappeared from the face of the land, but that they have 
left behind thenr representatives, worthy to tread in their 
footsteps, to emulate their deeds, and to wear the mantles 
that have fallen from them. 

G^ntlomen,. it will be in your recollection,, that about four 
or five monihs ago, soon after the enactment of the Verna¬ 
cular Press Law, we met here to discuss the merits of that 
law. Then there were gathered together in tins very hall,, 
thousands of my countrymen, all oppressed with grief at the 
thought tliat a Government to which we were indebted for so= 
many blessings should have committed such a grievous, 
mistake, yet determined to fight, within the limits of the 
constitution, for a privilege which English education and 
English influences had taught them to prize above all things., 
We hid not, at that time, yet recovered from the first 
shock—from the first thrill of consternation—which the 
eiuictmeiit of the Vernacular Press Law had sent through 
the loyal hearts of the people of this country. There was. 
darkness oil every face—despair was painted on every 
countenance. People asked one another in bewilderment 
and astonisinnent,—Has it come to this ? ^ Has our Govern¬ 
ment so far forgotten the sacred and libei^al principles of 
English rule, the immortal traditions-of freedom ingmined 

in tho constitution of every Englishman, as to enact a law 

# 

which no Englishman could countenance^ unless and until 
he l>ad ceased to be a(n Englishman. ” Gentlemen, at that 
time, there were those wJho advised us not to hold, tho 
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hieeting at all. There were those wha deciared that it would 
‘be dislo}Ttl“it would savour of disaffection: towards the 
^ueen, of disregard towards the constituted authorities of 
the land—if, at that time, when the relations between 
England and Russia were so critical, as were about to hurry 
those two great powers into the throes of a deadly and- 
sanguinary conflict,^ wg proceeded t3 convene a meeting to 
protest against the Vernacular Press Act. There were agaiir 
others who declared that it was useless to protest against an 
Act, regarding which the* Secretary of State had already 
telegraphed bis sanction. We now know—that Blue Book 
l}dng on that chair will tell you—how that sanction was 
obtained. I would fain draw the veil of oblivion over this- 
portion of the history of the Vernacular Press Act. TelP 
it not in Gath, proclaim it not in the streets of Askelon, lest 
the Philistines should rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
iincircumcised should triumph." In spite, however, of these 
difficulties and doubts (and I am-bound to admit, that we 
appreciated the full force of many of these difficulties andc 
doubts), we felt that as loyal subjects of her Majesty the 
Queen, as educated men, nurtured in the traditions of 
freedom, who, while rejoicing in the blessings of British rule,, 
had a great and an obvious duly to perform towards their 
countrymen we felt that as loyal subjects, of the Crown 
and as educated men, we could not allow an Act of this, 
kind to pass unchallenged, and without a word of protest,, 
that we could not allow the fair fame of British administra¬ 
tion to be tarnished and sullied by a law of this description. 
Well, gentlemen, we met in spite of these difficulties and. 
doubts. Certain resolutions were adopted at that large 
meeting. A committee was appointed, a petition was 
drafted and forwarded to Mr. Gladstone, who kindly presented, 
it in due course to the House of Commons. A debate took, 
place on that petition. Mr. Gladstone introduced his Resolu- 
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tion, requiring the Government to report to Parliament 
case in which action should be taken under the Vernaqi 
Press Act, in a speech of studied moderation and surpassl 
eloquence. His motion was rejected by a majority of 
votes, or more properly speaking, of only 38 votes. The 
Resolution speaks truly, when it says that the debate which 
our petition evoked in the House of Commons, is 
auspicious event, full of hope and promise, for the future 
good government of India. Never within my recollection, 
never within the recollection of the oldest amongst us here, 
not even within the recollection of our venerable Chairman, 
I venture to think, was an Indian question discussed, in 
so full a house. Not within my recollection, did the present 
Tory Government ever obtain so insignificant a majority, 
on a question of such grave importance. The Resolution 
further says, that the debate shews that the great leaders of 
the English nation,—-those illustrious statesmen who shape 
the destinies and guide the public sentiment of the English 
people,~^have no sympathy with the principles and the 
policy of the Vernacular Press Act, that they acknowledge 
that we are entitled to the rights and privileges of British 
citizenship ; they hold that India is to be governed accord¬ 
ing to the sacred and liberal principles of English rule, and 
they look to Parliament for the enforcement of this salutary 
principle. The Resolution, gentlemen, I repeat, speaks truly 
when it says that the debate is an auspicious event for the 
future good government of India. For never on so themor- 
•able occasion, was the potent influence of English ideas 
•exerted on a question of purely Indian interest. Would to 
God that this influence were exerted more energetically, 
more persistently, more continuously, and more methodically I 
We do really think, that if English opinion made itself felt 
with greater energy and vigour upon questions of Indian 
policy^ a great change for the better would take place in the 
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infiuencc of English opinion upon Indian questions. But 
5 t&re is^ unfortunately, a great apathy on the part of English 
Statesmen, with regard to Indian matters. It is not for me 
to inquire into the cause ol this apathy and indifference* I 
simply mention the fact to the meeting. But I am not go¬ 
ing to exculpate Englishmen for their iiidiffefence with 
regard to Indian matters. You have all heard the story of 
the woman and of Mahmoud, the Ghuznevite conqueror. 
There lived in a remote province of Mahmoud’s extensive 
dominions, a woman who had descended far into the vale 
of life. The province where she lived was not remarkable 
for the vigour and energy of its administration. One evening, 
she witnessed her house burnt down, her children massacred, 
and her goods plundered, by a body of robbers. But she 
was a woman whose mind was cast in a mould of more than 
ordinary vigour and sternness. She was determined to obtain 
her redress. Straightway she sought the royal capital. 
Arrived at Ghuznee, she prayed for an audience. The 
audience was granted ; Mahmoud received her. She then 
unfolded her sad tale of sorrow and of grief—of her massacred 
children, her plundered goods, her burnt-down house, of 
the agonies she had endured, of the feeling of despair that 
had crawled through her bones. The relentless monarch 
heard her tale of sorrow, with imperturbable calmness and 
indifference, A man of blood, given to slaughter, sporting 
in cafhage and in plunder, it was not to be expected that a 
tale of this kind would very much move or af£|Ct him. 
** Woman,'" Mahmoud dryly remarked, you live in a remote 
province of my Empire, and you cannot expect me to 
maintain order there, or to extend to it the protection of 
my laws." The woman calmly replied Sire, why then do 
you conquer countries, to whose concerns you cannot pay 
sufficient attentidri, and for which you cannot hold yourself 
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nns\Verablc in the day of judgment ? ' Gentlemen, it is not 
for me to repl}” to Englishmen and English statesmen in the 
language of this woman. It is not for me to say ( deeply 
sensible as I am of the blessings of British rule ) that 
Englishmen had no business to conquer and govern India, 
if they couhi not pa}'- suffi.cient attention to its important 
interests. It is not for me to say, tliat the responsibilities 
of England are not ended by her appointing a body of 
administrators to govern this country, and then leaving them 
to the discretion of their own wills. This is a matter which 
it is for Englishmen and English statesmen to decide. But, 
gentlemen, we ourselves are not wholly free from blame for 
this apathy on the part of Englishmen with reference to 
Indian matters. I am afraid, we have never approached the 
consideration of this matter, with that seriousness, that 
conscientiousness, that sense of responsibility, which the 
gravity of the question calls for and requires at our hands* 
Sometimes we think of setting up a paper in London, which 
should be wholly and exclusively devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of Indian questions and interests. Sometimes we think 
of sending deputations to England on diderent questions, 
and in this way of creating a kind of general interest in 
Indian matters. But up to this time, we have absolutely 
done nothing. Our energies have been confined to mere 
vociieration and talk. I trust the day is not distant, when 
this apathy will give place to warm and active interest in 
devising means to educate English opinion on Indian 
questions, a change with which, I concciv^e, are identified the 
best interests of the millions of this country. ^ 

But, gentlemen, it might be asked, why is it that we so 
highly value and so greatly prize the inlluence of English 
opinion upon Indian questions ; why is it, that we are so 
anxious to secure the play of English opinion on Indian 
matters ? The answer is plain. The political atmpsphere 
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■of England is so very different from; and is so superior 
the political atmosphere of this coll^tr3^ I say this not by 
\vay of complaint, but I simply State a fact, England is a 
free country. She rejoices in the blessings of free institutions, 
India, on the other hand, is a despotic country. Her 
Government is despotic ; her administration is despotic ; her 
traditions are despotic ; her history is but the history of a 
despotic country. And never was the Superiority of free 
institutions over despotic institutions more strikingly illus^ 
trated, than in the case of the controversy regarding the 
Vernacular Press Act. Gentlemen, those of you who read 
the newspapers, must know that some of the most influential 
exponents of Anglo-Indian opinion have upheld the principles 
of the Vernacular Press Act. But I believe, that without a 
single exception, the leading organs of English opinion have 
condemned the policy of the Vernacular Press Act. Then 
again the officials in India, as a class, approved tlie Act, 
seemed to congratulate one another on having hit upon the 
happy expedient, to get rid of a troublesome nuisance, by 
gagging the Vernacular Press. I know there has been an 
honorable exception ) but that exception only proves my 
contention. But let us observe for one moment the attitude 
of some Indian officials in England. There, in the dark 
chambers of the India Council ,—>1 say dark, because the 
deliberations of that Council seldom see the light—there 
were statesmen, combining vast knowledge with vast 
experience, men who held high and exalted positions in 
India---one a late Lieutenant-Governor, the second a late 
Chief Justice, the third a Resident at Hyderabad—who ajl 
condemned the Act in unmeasured terms, refuted the argu¬ 
ments adduced in support of it, with a power of earnestness 
and eloquence, with a precision of thought and language, 
which, while they do immense credit to their sagacity and 
statesmanship, have enhanced greatly the respect which we 
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all: feel foi! them. Here, again^ in the Legislative Council of' 
India, members vied with one another, in supporting the 
principles of the Act. There was not a single dissentient 
voice raised against it. But in England, and,iu that most 
august assembly in the world, where are gathered together 
the representatives of the most illustrious statesmen that 
have adorned the pages of history—the representatives of 
Pitt, Burke, Sheridan, and Chatham—-there were so many 
as 152 members and more, who reprobated and. condemned, 
in one way or otlier, the provisions of this gagging Act. 
Gentlemen^ there is one fact, connected with this debate, 
which, to my mind, seems to possess peculiar interest. The 
political atmosphere of England seems to have hiul a salutary 
effect even upon the mind ot an Indian Governor, Sir 
George Campbell declared, from his place in the House of 
Commons, that he was a waverer, that he was inclining from 
the school of repression towards the school of freedom, that,, 
in short, he was in favour of the adoption of liberal principles 
in the administration of the Indian empire. I wisli to speak 
of Sir George Campbell with the utmost possible respect. 
He was our late Lieutenant-Governor, and as such, had earned 
his title to our gratitude, by the impetus he gave to the cause 
of mass education. But it did not strike us while he was 
here, that he wiis particularly in lavour of advanced views 
or liberal principles. Those of you who have read the Blue 
Book, will bear in mind that it Wiis Sir George Campbell,., 
who first set that raachioery in motion which has produced , 
the Vernacular Press Act; for it was he, who in August 1873',. 
first called the attention of the Government of India to the 
supposed excesses of the Vernacular Press. But his ideas, 
have now apparently changed, under the infiueiice of. a 
healthier political atmosphere. Such, indeed, gentlemen, is- 
the wholesome influence of English ideas and views upon, 
the mind of even a trained despot. But the healthy influencec 
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of English ideas is still more manifest in the Recorded opinions 
of those high officials in India, wlio opposed the enactment 
of the Vernacular Press Laiw, It will be founds in glancing 
through the pages of the Blue Book, that the English 
officials in India^ who condemned the Vernacular Press Actj^ 
had been ail brought up in the free political atmosphere of 
England,, and were imbued with that spirit of liberality,, 
which is begotten of free institutions. Who was it that 
liberated the English and Native l\ess of India ? It was 
an English lawyer, the great Lord Macaulay. Who was it 
again that protested, in langiuige of surpassing earnestness 
and vigour, the attempt to gag the Native Press of India ? 
It was again an English lawyer, Sir Arthur Fiobhouse, Who 
was it, I ask, among Provincial Governors, that raised his. 
voice of warning and protest against this Act f It was the 
Dulce of Buckingham, the descendant of an illustrious line 
of English nobles—statesman thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the free institutions of his country, and one wlio had 
sat as a Cabinet Minister with honor and credit to himself. 
Gentlemen,, it is, I believe, not the etiquette to thank,.in pub¬ 
lic meetings officials who may have rendered great service in 
the performance of their public duties ; but I think, we should 
not be doing justice to our own feelings^ if we did not take 
advantage of this public rneetiiig,, to express, in the most 
emphatic manner, our deep gratitude to his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham and his Council, to Sir Arthur 
Hobhoiise, to Sir Erskine Perry, Sir William Muir, and 
Colonel Yule^ for the worthy and honorable stand they 
made against the Vernacular Press "Act, and for so nobly 
vindicating, in the eyes of tlie millions of this country,, 
the reputation of the British Government for liberality and 
enlightenment. 

Gentlemen, up to this time, our attention has been conhned 
to the consideration of the importance of English views 
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influencing Indian questions. I think it is as well, that we 
should now consider, in what respect English opinion 
condemned the Vernacular Press Act : and when we have 
enquired into this matter, it will be found greatly to our satis* 
faction, that there is a marked similarity between the expres¬ 
sion of Native sentiment and of English sentiment, in this 
respect. There seems to be a remarkable harmony of opi¬ 
nion between our fellow-subjects in England and ourselves,, 
with reference to the Vernacular Press Act. English opinion 
regards the Vernacular Press Act as unjustifiable^ as na 
sufficient cause has been shewn, to use Mr. Gladstone s own 
words, '‘for the^ taking of fresh powers."' Now, this was 
precisely what we had urged. We siiid,. that the Govern¬ 
ment was not at liberty to assume that the provisions, 
of the Penal Code were insufficient or had failed, when not 
a single complaint, not a single prosecution, not a single trial 
had been instituted or held under those provisions. The 
plea of urgency was adduced in justification of the precipi¬ 
tancy, with which the measure was carried through the 
Supreme Council. It was also urged, in defence of the mea¬ 
sure, that it was necessary in the interests of the safety 
of the State. English opinion regarded these pleas as utterly 
absurd and ridiculous. Englishmen pooh-poohed them al¬ 
together, and you will remember that otu* view of the matter 
was pretty much the same. 

A great deal has been said about the so-called seditious- 
character of the Vernacular Press. A great many extracts 
have been made—a hundred and fifty, they say. These 
were paraded about. Classifications were made. A very learn¬ 
ed classifkatkui was made by a leaiaied gentleman. That 
classification was unfortunately too logical to be correct. It 
was supposed that with the aid of this classification, and by 
this pompous parade of extracts, it would be conclusively 
proved that the tone of the Vernacular Press was seditious. 
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and that that Press was silently, but steadily,, undermining 
the affections, the loyalty, and the gratitude of the teeming 
-millions of this country, towards the British nation and the. 
British Government. This was the grand result which was 
sought to be achieved, by the parade of the extracts in ques¬ 
tion. But^ then, gentlemen, what was the verdict of sober 
English opinion on this matter ? I must here remark, that 
John Bull is not to be carried away by mere empty rhetoric^, 
or by any unmeaning bluster. He may be an orator or he 
may be a poet, nevertheless, he is gifted with a great deal 
of common sense and practical sagacity. Well, the 
extracts are before John Bull. He takes up^ his spectacles, 
and goes througli them, with eager interest and attentiom. 
When he has read through a good many of them, a quiet 
laugh escapes his lips. He wonders how his countrymen,, 
in another hemisphere, could have made so much fuss about 
them. He thinks that a great many of these extracts are. 
simple trash, or perhaps, '^double distilled trash,” as Mr. 
Gladstone very forcibly put it and that a good many 
of them contain matter which is very valuable, and which,, 
it is essential, that the foreign rulers of India should 
know. Now, gentlemen, you will bear in mind, that we 
protested, in the most emphatic language, against the impu¬ 
tation that was sought to be cast on the Vernacular Press, 
that it was disaffected, and that it was slowl}^ spreading the. 
taint and pollution of sedition, throughout tlie length and 
breadth of this country. Here and there, no doubt, there 
might be foolis^h and imprudent utterances, but we feltj,, 
that on the whole, the Vernacular Press of India was 
loyal, and was deeply convinced of the adv^antages and 
blessings of English rule. Hero then was a remarkable 
unanimity between English and Native opinion on a matter,, 
regarding 'which such unanimity, was, perhaps, least to be 
expected. I am afraid,, gentlemen, I have been trying yoiii;; 
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patience too much, but I beg you will bear with me for a 
few minutes more, as my remarks have reference to a matter 
of the deepest importance, viz.^ the most striking harmony 
there is, between Native feeling and tlie expression of 
genuine English sentiment, on the subject of the Vernacular 
Press Act. 

There is in this law a most objectionable distinction made 
between the English and the Vernacular Press. Gentlemen^ 

I happen to know something of Englishmen^ 1 have had 
ample opportunities of mixing very familiarly with them, 
and I may say, without fear of contradiction, that if there 
is one thing more than another which is repugnant to an 
Englishman, which he hates, abhors, abominates, and detests 
from the very bottom of his heart, it is the existence 
of any supposed trait of inequality hi any law, framed by 
Englishmen, and administered by English judges. That 
there should be one law for the wiiite and another for the 
black man, one for the rich and another for the poor, one for 
the high and another for the low, one far English journalists 
und another for Vernacular journalists, is a thing which no 
Englishman can endure or tolerate, unless he has ceased to 
bean Englishman. It was, therefore, only to be expected 
that Englishmen should regard with intense dissatisfaction 
this novel feature in the law. In the eye of the English law, 
every subject enjoys^equal rights and privileges ; and how ^ 
could those trained in the traditions of that law, regard with 
anything but feelings of deep disapprobation, an enactment 
which set at defiance this fundamental maxim of English 
jurisprudence. Now we too complained of ^lis distinction 
between English and Vernacular journals, but, perhaps, not 
with that degree of emphasis and force, which the importance 
of the subject demanded, for we were anxious not to be 
misapprehended^^—we were anxious to steer clear of the 
shoals and quicksands of race antagonism, upon wdiich the 
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and jBritain, the august mother of free nations, will not 
hesitate to confer on her great Eastern dependency the 
priceless boon of self-government, which will mark the 
perpetual union between the two countries, and which will 
be fraught with blessings to India and glory to England. 
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right of judicial^rial from offending Vernacular editors. 

In th^ House of Commons; not the fahitest attempt was made 
to defend the Act. There was the absence of all reality 
about the deb'ate, as the Spectator newspaper has truly 
remarked. Member after member rose to speak, but the 
sense of the House was agreed in condemning the Apt. 

Now comes the most important question of all. Who was 
it that ctjeated this feeling, evoked this interest in the 
British House of Commons, roused the sleeping lion from his 
slumbers, and directed him to cast his eyes upon the 
concenis of England's great Empire in the East ? It was 
that illustrious orator, that philanthropic statesman^ that 
friend of humanity, that advocate of the rights of oppressed 
nationalities, whose mission in life it is to live for and serve 
others, and to extend to the utmost bounds of the habitable 
globe the blessings of peace, contentment, happiness^ 
freedom, progress and good government, founded upon the 
hopes, wants and aspirations of the people. Gentlemen, 
if the Irish were to be reconciled, if the wounds of centuries 
were to be healed, if justice were to be done to Erin, if the 
badge of foreign domination must be swept away from her 
soil, if Irish agrarian outrages were to cease, it was because 
the Right Hon'ble VV. E, Gladstone stood forth, at the head of 
liis Liberal party, to uphold the interests of Ireland, and to 
vindicate the reputation of his own country for liberal and., 
progressive government, in the eyes of civilised Europe. 
If, again, the lonians were to be restored to freedom, if they 
were to be received back into the bosom^ of the great 
Hellenic family, if they were to commingle their destinies 
withThe destinies of those who were the bone of tSbir bone 
an#the fiesh of their flesh, if Europe was to be convulsed 
by tales of atrocities, committed by Turkish brigands upon 
helpless Bulgarians, if the wailings of massacred men and 
children^ of outraged and dishonoured women, were to 
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a thrill through the heart of civilized IKtirope,—^it 
because the Right Honhle Mn Gladstone stood forth as the 
^fchampion of liberty^ and the advocate of the interests 
and claims of down-tfodderi and suffering humanity. In 
her agonies, India appealed to him for help. She prayed 
not in vain. Her prayer did not fall upon heedless earSv 
It met with a sympathetic response. Mr, Gladstone 
warmly espoused our interests. He presented our petition^, 
and fought our battle. Now I ask, what has India to 
give him in return 7 What offering is she to make to him ? 
We cannot, indeed, raise for him a monument of brass. 
But we may do something, which is worthier, better.,, 
nobler far. We may raise in the temples of our hearts an 
^kar of homage, reverence and gratitude, due to the greatest 
statesman and the most illustrious orator of the ago. We 
shall preserve that altar ; we shall enshrine it in our grate¬ 
ful recollections and hand it down as a sacred memento to 
'Our children, and our children’s children, so that it may not 
be said, that we know not how to be grateful to those who 
have won our hearts, are worthy of our gratitude, and have 
conferred great, signal and lasting favours on us. 

Gentlemen, our first campaign is over, and it would 
have been well, if our task had ended here. But it has 
become necessary for us to prepare for a second campaign. 
We cannot rest, so long as the defects which still continue 
to disfigure the Act are allowed to remain unrepealed. But 
1 trust the second campaign will be conducted with the 
same moderation, prudence, judgment,—the sam® regard 
for the constituted authorities of the land, and the same 
■devout loyalt}’’, which formed the prominent features Of the 
first campaign. It will be for the members of the Verna¬ 
cular Press to say, whether we are to be handicapped in this 
struggle, or whether our course is to be smooth, easy and 
triumphant. Gentlemen of the Vernacular Press, and I see 
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iere some worthy representatives of that Press, we have- 
long, and earnestly fought for you, because we believe that 
a valued privilege has been withdrawn from you, and that 
an unjust aspersion has been cast on your body. But,, 
gentlemen, I beg of you, in order that you may be a source 
of power and not of weakness to us, in order that you may 
help rather than impede tire successful prosecution of this 
€ampaigrr> I implore you- to be moderate, cautious, discreet 
and prudent, in the utterances which find their way into 
vour columns. There is nothini{ like moderation in language. 
A hard truth told in moderate language, is, to me, far more 
impressive and convincing than the same truth, told in 
violent and abusive language. But, above all, it is the duty 
of Vernacular editors, to ascertain the exact axxuracy of tlie 
statements which appear in the columns of their papers. 
Truth is a hard thing to find in this unhappy world. Much 
more is the task difficult, in the case of the unfortunate 
Vernacular editor, distracted amid the complicated and 
difficult duties of his responsible ofTiee, and having little or 
no access to autlientic sources of information. I deeply 
sympathize with my countrymen of the Vernacular Press 
in their struggle. But in every, case and under all circum¬ 
stances, let their motto be,—'^Naught extenuate or aught 
act down in malice.'' A, campaigti, conducted under such. 
aus[>ices, with such moderation and with such regard foi\ 
accuracy and. truth, must, in the end, be successful. For 
my part^ I can conceive of.no other termination to such a 
campaign. If we are true to ourselves, if the Vernacular 
Press is ‘true to its exalted andjioblc mission, if it realizes 
its responsibility,, as the trustee of an, infant institution^., 
pregnant with great good to the people of this country^ them 
I. venture to predict the ultimate success of this agitation,, 
and. the triumphant conclusion of the second cainpaigiu 
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At a public meeting held under the auspices of the Indian 
Association on the jrd September at the Town Half 

Calcuttaf the folloming Resoiutiofi mas ?Hoved by Babte 
Amarendranath Chat terjea^ Pleader^ High Court:-- 

^^That miih a view to keep up and sustain the ^agitation- 
which has already been commenced in England with re^ 
ference to Indian questions and to place before the British 
Public the views^ sentiments and aspiraiioiis of the people 
of this country this meeting resolves to raise a fund for the 
establishment of a permanent deputation in England^ and 
this meeting further empowers the Comjniitee of the Indian 
Associatum to take the 7iecessary measures to give effect kh 
this Resolutionf 

in seconding this Resolution Babu Surendra. Nath Benerfet^ 
made the fallowing speech ;— 

Gknxlemj^n, 

It has devolved upon me^ at this; late hour of the night 
when every one must be thinking of his dinner' and of 
teturning home, to secx:)ndthe Rest)lution which has been so- 
ably moved by my friend Baba Amarendranath Chatterjea*, 

Though this is the last of the Resolutions which have been 

€' 

submitted for the acceptance of this meeting,, and though I 
am the fast of your speakers, yet I am luiwilling to allow,, 
nor would I have you believe, that the last of the Resolutions 
is the least in poi.nt of importance. Gentlemen, you will 
have found from the terms of the Resolution, that it mafees 
a call upoir your purse. Financial considerations are with 
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most of US a very important class of considerations. I have 
no doubt all of us wilt weigh very thoughtfully and carefully 

■ Oy 

the first and the second resolutions which have already 
been moved and adopted^ but I am disposed to think, that 
there may be some amongst us who would be inclmed to 
take a graver aspect of the Resolution which I have the 
honour to second. Gentlemen, the Resolution alludes to the 
agitation already commenced in England—alludes to the 
necessity of naaintaining a permanent deputation in England,. 
The question at once occurs, has an agitation been commenc¬ 
ed in England^ has the attention of Englishmen been roused 
to tlie importance of Indian questions, has the conscience- 
of Englishmen been awakened to the tremendous responsibi¬ 
lity which devolves upon them as the arbiters of the destinies, 
of 200. millions of my countrymen ? I say this is a question, 
which at once presents itself for consideration. I may say,, 
gentlemen, that within my memory,, and within the memory 
of most of us here, there has scarcely been a period in the 
history of British relations with India, which has been, 
marked by greater interest and enthusiasm, displayed in the 
consideration of Indian questions than the session which has. 
just closed* Questions affecting the finances of India,, 
questions of Indian administration, have again and again 
been discussed in the British House of Commons and by 
the British public at large. The policy of the Afghan war^^ 
the policy involved in saddling India with the expenses of 
that war, the policy of remitting the import duties on cotton 
goods, the policy of continuing to exclude the people of 
this country trom all practical share in their own Govern- 
ment~these and other questions of kindred interest and 
importance have repeatedly been discussed in the House of 
Commons, and their discussion has been followed by tltei 
outside public with no ordinary interest. Indeed Indian, 
questions bid fair to beebme party questions. A higb, 
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authority has declared that it would be a calamity if Indian- 
questions became party questions. I do not share this, 
feeling of alarnr. If India is to have justice done to her,. 
If Indians are to have the full measure of their rights and 
privileges, that could only take place when Indian questions> 
became important factors in the decision of great party 
contests. I ask when was justice done to Ireland ? Precisely 
when Irish questions became party questions. When* was. 
the Irish land-law amended? Why, when Mr. Gladstone 
took up the question and it became the war cry of the 
Liberal party. When again, was that great measure of 
justice done to Ireland, when was that badge of foreign 
domination—the established Church of England in Ireland- 
swept away from the face of the country f When the 
question of the dis-cstablishment of the Irish Church 
became a party question. As it has been with Ireland so 
will it be with India. I am not indeed frightened out of 
my wits at the prospect of Indian questions becoming party 
questions. I on, the other hand rejoice at that prospect. 

Well then at such a. time of commotion and excitement 
with reference to Indian questions in England, the Indian 
Association resolved upon sending a delegate to England. 
The delegate was to represent to the English public, the 
views, sentiments and aspirations of his countrymen. He 
^was to represent to the British public the deep sentiment 
of gratitude which inspires us. for all that England haa 
done for us. He was also to point out the defects and 
shortcomings in the British administration of India and to 
suggest remedies, and measures of amelioration. He was 
to be the bearer of a. groat message. The blessings of the 
nation were upon his head. We wished him Godspeed in. 
his noble mission. Many a prayer was uttered for 
success. And our wishes and prayers have not been iin< 
answered. Our delegate has been successful in a degree wdiicfe 
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has exceeded the most sanguine expectations of the most 
sanguine amongst us. Within the short period of three 
months he has been eminently successful in quickening 
English opinion with reference to the great problems of 
Indian administration. You have all read the proceedings 
of the great meeting at Willis’s Rooms. Within twenty- 
four hours of that meeting the Government was forced to 
iay upon the table of the House of Commons the rules 
regarding the creation of a Native Civil Service. Gentle- 
men, these rules have been discussed. I do not propose to 
recapitulate all that has been said about tliem in this place. 
A great authority, no less than Sir Erskine Perry himself, 
had confidently predicted that they would satisfy the aspi¬ 
rations of educated India. I regret to say that in this 
instance, Sir Erskine Perry has turned out to be a false 
prophet. We object to the rules, and w^e object to the 
principle which underlies those rules. But their publication 
immediately after the meeting at Willis’s Rooms points to the 
profound influence which that meeting had upon public 
opinion in England. 

It is from this quickening of English opinion with refer¬ 
ence to Indian questions, that I anticipate the most hope¬ 
ful results. ‘ If Indiei* is ever to rise to the full possession of 
the rights of British citi:i:enship, that object can only be 
attained by persistent agitation carried on in this country 
followed by persistent agitation carried on in England. The 
heart of India must in the first instance be profoundly 
stirred. Let us bear in mind that our primary field of work 
is in India. India must speak with one voice in tones of 
unmistakable import, the significance of which cannot be 
gainsaid. Then is the time to carry on our agitation in 
England, to submit our representations to the British public 
anti lay our prayers, if need be, at the foot of the throne. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I say it is necessary in the first instance. 
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that we should mould and form public opinion in this 
country. Thore are great and burning questions awaiting 
solution in the future. The Civil Service question is not 
yet solved. Rules have been framed by the Government of 
India for creating what I canpot but regard as a Subordinate 
Civil Service, These are not the concessions for which we 
agitated, for which we prayed, for which we went from one 
part of India to another, to rouse public feeling, and for 
wliich we have sent a delegate to England. If there is to be 
a governing class, we must be members of that class. We 

■is 

must have a practical share in the government of our own 
countiy ; we shall permit no exclusive bureaucracy to govern 
India ; and it remains to be seen whether a great and civilized 
people will not comply with the legitimate prayer and 
demands of a subject race upon whom it has already conferred 
such inestimable blessings. There is yet another question 
looming in the not-far-off distance, which is slowly forcing 
its way into public prominence, and which must sooner or 
later claim a solution at our hands. That is the question of 
representative governinent for India. Gentlemen, you have 
read the remark which the London Daily New^ made with 
regard to Mr. Lall Mohan Ghosc's speech, viz.y that the 
community to which he belonged could not be dcspoticaU)^' 
governed. 1 shall not mince matters ; I shall not blink the 
• question. I want to be very plain. Is there not-a great 
deal of discontent in this country ? How do you account for 
it ? The benefits of British rule are obvious. England has 
established peaje, tranquillity and harmony, in place of chaos, 
confusion and anarchy. She has ensured the security of Ufa 
and property and the equitable distribution of the law. She 
•has intersected this vast cduntry with a net-Vrork of railways 
and has facilitated intercourse between the most distant 
parts of the Ehipire ; and above all England is slowly 
welding together the different nationalities that inhabit this 
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vast Empire and is preparing the way for their ultimate 
uncoil. These are the undoubted benefits of BritLsh rule and 
for which the people of this country will always feel grateful 
to the British Government. Why then is this discontent ? 
Let us face the question and demand a solution. The reason 
is not far to seek. The English Government has given 
us a most liberal education. Englishmen have taught us 
their noble literature. Our minds have been imbued with 
those principles of freedonrand liberty which run through 
every line of England's noble literature. Aspirations have 
been created in our minds, but the opportunities for gratify* 
ing these aspirations have been denied to us. We want to 
have a voice in the taxation and the government of this 
country. Give us these privileges. Let us have opportunities 
for the gratification of our legitimate aspirations, and then 
from one part of the country to another, there will be a 
contented, happy and prosperous people blessing their own 
Government and blessing the Providence which has placed 
them under such a Government. These are questions which 
await solution in the great future. But it will not do to talk 
at random with reference to this question of representative 
government. Mr. Ghose has been found fault with by Major 
Osborne for not submitting a detailed scheme with regard to 
representative government in India in his speech at Whllis's 
Rooms. I do not join in that chorus of censure. At a meeting 
consisting for the most part of Englishmen unfamiliar with 
the intricate problems of Indian government, it would have 
been highly inexpedient to have entered into a detailed 
consideration of any Indian subject. I rather admire Mr. 
Chase's tact and judgment in avoiding all such details. But 
as far as we are concerned, a definite scheme should be framed 
for the establishment of representative institution in India 
in consultation with the whole of educated India. Such a 
scheme being formed,%n agitation,should be set on foot in 
22 
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this country, followed by a^^itation in England. First begin 
in India and then finish in Ens^^land, if vou wish to'^fce 
successful in your agitations. I attach the utmost importance 
to constitutional agitation—to agitation carried on within 
the four comers of the law. Constitutional agitation is one 
of the most important fiictors of modern civilization. The 
noblest and most beneficent measures of this century which 
have shed a lustre upon this age have all been the outcome 
of constitutional agitation. Look to tlie emancipation of the 
Negro slaves, the enactment of tlie Catholic Emancipation 
law, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the enactment of the 
Reform Law. These measures have been the products of 
^constitutional agitation. The illustrious Wilberforce and 
his comrades agitated for 20 years to obtain the emandpation 
of the Negro slaves throughout tlie British Empire, and it 
w^as after 50 years of persistent agitation that lie was siiccessfui 
in his great object. But for whose emancipation did Wilber¬ 
force agitate ? For the emancipation of Negroes, who were 
not related to him by ties of blood, kinship or race. Who 
were the Negroes to Wilberforce or Wilberforce to the 
Negroes f Yet for these blackmen wliose country was 
separated from his own by thousands of miles of sea^ he 
^pent the best years of his life and devoted the energies of 
a lifetime. For whose emancipation are we agitating ? The 
Negro slaves in this case are ourselves. It is for the improve¬ 
ment of our own political status that we are agitating. But 
do we show anything like the persistency of purpose which 
the great Wilberforce displayed in those labours which have 
immortalized his name ? We agitate a question for si.x 
months—for 180 days—and then when we find that our 
agitation has produced no substantial result, we say that we 
have a stubborn, and unreasoning Government to deal with, 
and retire gracefully from the field of our labours and sleep 
for the next six months. ^ 
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I would in this place present another illustration to show 
tlie beneficial effects of constitutional agitation when persis¬ 
tently carried on, and that is in connection with the agitation 
regarding the enactment of the Catholic Emancipation law. 
What was this Catholic Emancipation law ? The object of 
the Catholic Emancipation law was to remove an important 
disability from the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. 
Previous to this law, the Roman Catholics of Ireland could: 
not exercise one of the most cherished rights of British^ 
citizenship^ the right of representing their countrymen in^ 
Parliament,. Tliis law removed this disability. How was 
the law enacted? Was it a boon spontaneously conferred 
by a conquering people on a subject race? Ah no! it was 
wrung from an unwilling Parliament, from an unwilling 
ministry and unwilling sovereign. The King was opposed 
to it, the Prime Minister,, the Duke of Wellington, was * 
opposed to it, and' Parliament was not very much in its 
favour. How was the agitation carried on in connection 
with this law ? The agitation extended from one part of 
the country to another and to all sections of the Irish 
community. From North to South, from East to West^ 
along the broad space of the Emerald Island, there was not 
a province, there was not a district, there was not a town- 
which did not join in this great national demand ; and King,. 
Parliament, Cabinet Minister and all had to yield to the 
irresistible demand of a great and united people But it** 
will perhaps be said that Ireland is in Europe, India is iui 
Asia ; that Ireland is situated within the temperate regions_,. 
India is under the tropics,, and that thercfore*there can be 
no comparison between the two countries. But the condition: 
of Ireland atone time was much \vorse than that of India.. 
In no period of her history has India been so badly governed 
as Ireland was 200 years ago. You have all heard of Penali 
Haws., What were those laws? Let me tell you. whaL 
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Burke thought of them. He said that they were so tyranni¬ 
cal and oppressive that even the ingenuity of the devil 
himself could not have framed a worse set of laws. Let mo 
you an illustration or two. An Irish Roman Catholic 
was not allowed to stay in Lirnmerick or Galloway. He 
could not be the guardian of his own children. If he was a 
tradesman he could not keep two apprentices, he. could not 
possess a horse^ the value of which was more than and 
if he did, any kind Protestant friend might relieve him of the 
burden by paying him 50 Rs. These were some of the laws 
which disgraced the administration of Ireland two centuries 
ago, and now Ireland has emerged from those depths to 
occupy a position of equality with the mother country. 
Constitutional agitation has helped Ireland to attain her 
present position. We must follow the same process. English 
opinion must be quickened with reference to Indian matters. 
Englishmen are profoundly ignorant of Indian affairs. They 
know as much about India as they do about Kamschatcka 
or Siberia. To the vast majority of Engh'shuien India is but 
a geographical expression. Let me illustrate tins point by 
a story which I have heard. A friend of mine was travelling 
in England, and there was with him in the same Railway 
compartment an English gentleman. Being together they 
naturally fell into conversation. In the course of the 
■conversation'the Englishman asked my friend, if he came 
from India, to which my friend said that he did. What do. 
you think was the observation which this English gentleman 
made in connection with this reply? He said. ‘'Oh t you: 
coiiie from Incfia. Is not that a country we have conquered f 
This was all the iiifornuition that this, geutleman~apparent- 
ly welljito-do and well-educated,, for they Were travelling iu 
the first class—had of India, it was conquered by 

Englishmen, it might be, sometime before the Deluge. This 
suiTiciently ilhisLulcs the positi^ which I have taken up>, 
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VIZ .,—the profound ignorance that prevails in England with 
regard to Indian questions. Yes, there is some kind of 
knowledge regarding India but it is chiefly derived from 
oOicial sources. Your civil servants and your military men 
tell the British public what they think of you and your 
Government. It is time that we should tell our own story 
and inform the British public what ive think of their vast 
Indian Empire. Like Lall Mohan Ghose you will always 
find a sympathetic and willing audience. And when English 
opinion has been thoroughly awakened with reference to 
Indian matters, I would be willing to trust to its operation 
for the ainelioratioa of our grievances. On more than one 
occasion within the last year or so, has English opinion 
expressed itself with reference to some of the great problems 
of Indian administration. You all remember the Vernacular 
Press Act. English opinion with one voice condemned the 
Act. English opinion likewise condemned the remission of 
the import duties, and it protested against the meanness of 
saddling a poor and famine-stricken country like India with 
the expenses of an imperial war. Englishmen are essentially 
just. They are the sworn friends of freedom and have oftea 
been known to exhibit the most marked sympathy with 
people struggling for the benefits of self-government. When 
Italy was struggling for her unity, England extended to her 
the hand of fellowship and sympathy. When Greece was^ 
making a supreme eftort to emancipate herself from the- 
bondage of the atrocious Turk, England came to her rescue 
and secured her indepeiideiice. We are not Greeks nor 
Italians. AVe are something better. We are Sritish subjects,, 
the subjects of the freest country in tlie world*, the participa¬ 
tors of the glorious heritage ot^liberty which England has^ 
made her own in this world. We are of England and wo 
are not of England. We are British subjects and yet we 
enjoy not the full measiue of the rights of British sub]ect§^. 
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But I feel confident that if we laid our grievances in thi's^ 
respect before the British public in a spirit of sincerity and 
earnestness, those grievances would be remedied, and our 
legitmKite riglits granted to us. In order to quicken English 
opinion it is necessary that we should have a permanent 
delegate in England. It may indeed be a question as to> 
whether it is desirable to have a permanent or a periodical 
deputation sent to England. Tliis question of detail may 
hereafter be considered. I think for the present it would be 
well if we were to put forth all our efforts for the establish¬ 
ment of a parmaneiit delegate. P^nglishmen are extremely 
busy. They have a great deal more to do tlian we have. 
What are the daily duties which engage the attention and 
ensnross the time of our rich men ? I do not wish to wound 

o • 4 

the susceptibilities of any gentleman here present. How 
does a native gentleman with Rs. 50,000 a year, ordinarily 
Speaking, spend his time ? He has his breakfast at about 10 
or II o’clock (a voice—‘'hiot at 10 or ii but at 12 o’clock").. 
My friend corrects me and I sliall accept his correction. 
Well then he has his breakfast at 12 o'clock. A mattress 
is spread out for him. His servant gets ready a chillnm of 
tobacco. He stretches himself out on the mattress and' 
takes up a Bengali novel to read ; probably Babu Bunkim' 
Chunder’s latest production. He is smoking his hookah all 
the while. Gently and stealthily the goddess of sleep 
overpowers him ; the book falls from his listless grasp 
the ser\"ant goes to get ready a fresh chiilnm for him 
and finds his master fast asleep. Greatly pleased, as 
he is saved t!!ic trouble of preparing anotlicr chiUumy he 
quietly retires from the room and follows the example of 
his master. Then the master gets up at 4 or 5 o’clock, when 
his friends visit him. Cards are placed before tlie party and' 
3 or 4 hours are spent in that useful employment. He them 
has his supper and after an hour or two retires to rest. I 
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believe I have within a brief and limited space placed before 
you the daily life and duties of a man of Rs. 50,000 a year. 
If there are in this Hall, gentlemen with Rs. 50,000 a year, 

I sincerely beg their pardon. 

Now what is the daily life of an Englishman in England 
with Rs. 50,000 a year ? We shall suppose that he is a 
member of the House of Commons. What are his daily 
duties 9 Well, he gets up at about 9 o'clock. He has his 
breakfast almost immediatel^^ 'fhe newspaper is on the 
breakfast table. He takes his breakfast and at tlie same 
time learns the news of the da3^ He then goes to his Club, 
meets his friends there. In the afternoon he is in the House 
of Commons, and if an active member, he is found taking 
‘the deepest interest in the great political questions of the 
dav. He has his dinner in the House of Commons, if an 
important debate is going on in which he feels it necessary 
to take part. He is oftentimes detained late in the House 
of Commons and it is scarcely before mid*night that he 
retires to rest. You will have thus learnt from this com¬ 
parative statement, that Englishmen as a rule have a great 
deal more to do than we have. Then again there are European 
topics of absorbing interest nearer home which serve to 
divert attention from Indian questions. It is now the Berlin 
Treaty or it is the Eastern Question or it is the Niliilist 
conspiracy which engages the attention of the English public.* 
It thus becomes necessar}" that we should have a permanent 
delegate in England to induce Englishmen to take interst in 
Indian matters. It should be our look-out to keep Englishmen 
up to the mark. We should be always at them and we should 
never allow them to lose sight of their responsibility as the 
rulers of our country. They may not like Indian questions 
but it makes no difference as far as our delegate is concerned. 
Our delegate will tell them :—“ you may or may not like 
Indian questions ; I come as the representative of 250 millions 
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of my countrymen, and you must listen to me whether you 
wish it or no/* Now comes the question, who should be 
our delegates—-Indians of Englishmen ? I say Indians, 
unhesitatingly. The simulated eloquence of the hireling 
advocate is not to be compared to the burning words which 
tall from the lips of him who pleads for his own country. 
Our delegate may not possess the eloquence of a Bright or 
a George Thompson, but who can resist the persuasive 
eloquence of that language whicli the heart spontaneously 
suggests ? The language of the heart throws into the 
shade the charms of the most fascinating eloquenocv No 
amount of, gold—not even the treasurer of the earth—will 
purchase this for you. Our delegate will plead in the 
language of the heart, Lall Mohan Ghose pleaded in this 
language, and all successors of Lall Mohan Ghose must plead 
in this, language, and the appeal which is uttered in such 
language will be heard from one part of England to another. 
A large sum of money is indeed needed for the establishment 
of a permanent delegate in England. A lakh and a half will 
at least be needed for this object. A lakh and a half I That 
is a tremendous sum for a poor country like India. Where 
shall we get the money from ? I ask where shall we get 
the money from ? Why ? You and I will pay for it. The 
Poojahs are approaching—the iSth of October is nigh. You 
^ spend thousands upon thousands upon nautches, upon 
festivities, upon presents. Is it too much to ask you to divert 
a portion of this money to this noble and patriotic object ? 
We have had enough of nautches, and merriments, and 
festivities. \Ve have been holding high carnival over the 
bleeding and prostrate corpse of our beloved mother. A great 
crisis has approached in the history of our country. Th® 
time for action has arrived. The agitation for your rights 
has commenced. ^ It will either end in your total discomfiture 
or in the triumphant establishnieut of self-government in 
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India. It is for you to decide whether it will end in one way 
or the other. Only the other day the English public subs¬ 
cribed 50 lakhs of Rupees to raise a memorial to a foreign 
prince who had died fighting under the English standard. 
Half a century has not 5"et elapsed, when England paid down 
20 crores of rupees for the emancipation of the Negro slaves. 
If you want to have the full rights of British citizenship, you 
must at least emulate the self-sacrificing spirit of Englishmen. 
There are at least 500,000 educated Indians in the country. 
If each one of us were to pay a rupee, we should have five 
lakhs and not one lakh. Your demonstrations are ineffectual, 
your meetings are of no avail, your expressions of gratitude 
are as empty as the sounding brass or the tinkling cymbal, 
if you are not prepared to come forward with your money 
contributions in furtherance of noble and beneficent schemes 
calculated to confer lasting benefits upon your countrymen. 

I know nothing which would be so acceptable to the illustri¬ 
ous orator, whom we wish to honour, as the establishment 
of this permanent deputation, the maintenance of a perma¬ 
nent agent in England, who will be your ambassador and 
your envoy, who will secure a hearing for your grievances, 
and whose elTorts, it may be hoped, will lead to the esta¬ 
blishment of representative institutions in India. I hope 
something more substantial will result from this meeting 
than mere speech-making and mere empty displays of 
rlietoric. The Indian Association has made its appeal to 
you. It is for you now to come forward to help the Indian 
Association in its noble efforts in this direction ; and from 
all that I know of the growing sentiment of patriotism which 
animates the thousands of my countrymen in Bengal and 
elsewhere, 1 look forward with confidence to a cordial res¬ 
ponse being made to the appeal ol the Indian Association* 


^3 
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In accordance with a requisition made to him^ a public ineeting 
was called bv the Sheriff of Calcutta on the 2nd March, 
tSjSj at the Town Hall, to consider the questioii of the 
possibility of makin.o retrenchments in public expenditure 
with a viczv to afford the people relief from the burden of 
, heavy taxation from which they suffered. Raja Digumber 
Mi tier and the lion bU Kris to Das Pal moved the first 
and second Resolutions respectively. In moving the third 
Resolution Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea spoke as 
follows :— 

Mr. Sheriff and Gentlemen, 

I beg to move the third Resolution which runs aa 
follows :— 

'‘That, the enormous outlay on public works of all kinds since i860 61 
without adequate returns and coni’.nensurate benefits in many cases, has 
greatly stranied the financial resourcc.s of the liuJian empire ; and that 
reasonable and judicious economy in this as well as other branches of 
public expenditure is, in the opinioii of this mceiin.cj^ calculated to bring 
about the desired equilibrium between income and expenditure.” 

Before I submit to you the observations which, in tny 
humble judgment, would recommend this Resolution to 
your acceptance, I feel it necessary to clear the ground be¬ 
fore me, I feel it necessary to protect myself and endeavour 
to protect the conveners of this meeting against the possibi¬ 
lity of any misaprehension. Not long ago a cry was raised 
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in England, an agitation was created there, a cry and an 
agitation which has not yet altogetlier subsided, and whose 
faint echoes may still be heard in the air, a cry and an agita¬ 
tion associated with the honoured name of John Bright, and 
which sought to impress tlie British public with the notion 
that it is the bounden dntv of the Indian Government, in 
the interests of the people of India, to uiuiertake public 
works, especially irrigational works, on a vast and extensive 
scale commensurate with the imperial necessities of this great 
country. I wish it to be unde,rstood that this meeting has 
not been convened with the object of denouncing that agita¬ 
tion as senseless or absurd. I wish it to be equally well 
understood that this meeting has not been eitlicr convened 
with a view to support that agitation. The position which 
we occupy has no reference to that agitation or to any 
movement that may have taken place elsewhere. We fully 
appreciate the importance of public works. We fully recog¬ 
nize the benefits of railways and irrigational works. Wiio 
would not wish to see this great country intersected with a 
vast network of canals scattering plenty over a smiling land ? 

40 

Who would not wish to see the great centres of Indian 
wealth, intelligence and commerce, brought closer to one 
another by means of railroads, which, while they would serve 
to stimulate commercial activity, would at the same time, 
promote fellow-feeling and cerxient the bonds (;f sympathy^ 
which ought to subsist between the varied and diversified 
races and peoples that inhabit this country f But there 
is one fact which we can never forget, which we can 
never lose sight of, that India is a poor country, 

one of the poorest countries in the world, poorer even 
than Portugal, the poorest country in Europe. And poor 
as she is, she is heavily overburdened with taxes. MacuE 
lock Torrens says in his Empire in Asia,'' that the 
Indian taxpayer pays 3xV. in the povind in the shape 
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of taxes, \vl)ile the English taxpayer pays only ts. id. 
in the pound, and it is well known that England.is at least 
five times richei* than India, Therefore, before Government: 
undertakes public works on a large scale, it is essential that 
it should look to its financial resources. There is another 
consideration of t]\e utmost importance which, in my hum¬ 
ble judgmont, it is necessary for Government to keep in 
mind, v/z., that the ptiblic works which il> undertakes, upon 
which it expends money, should be successful and, perhaps, 
remunerative in their cliaracter* We are not opposed to 
Government undertaking public works for the benefit of the 
people, but it is essential tliat such works should be under¬ 
taken with due regard to our financial position and to the 
ultimate financial success of such undertakings. 

Gentlemen, the resolution which I hold in my hand dec¬ 
lares that an enormous outlay has been incurred in public 
wojks. I dare say most of you have read the speeches of 
Mr. John Bright. Well, Mr. Bright in 1856 or 1857, in one 
of his memorable speeches on India, in one of those speeches 
which have endeared his name to the people of this country 
and have made that name a houseliold word with us, dis¬ 
tinctly cluirged tlie Government of India with having done 
but little to develop the resources of India, and he pointed 
out how, within a given period of time, a single town like 

. Manchester had spent more money on public works than 
* 

the Indian government had done within the same period. 
Now by a strange irony of fete, we have met hero this 
evening with ^he view not indeed of condemning the Gov¬ 
ernment of India (for the Government of India I beliavo 
sympathise with us in our prayers on this occasion) but of 
recording our deliberate and emphatic opinion that an enor¬ 
mous sum of money has been spent on public works with¬ 
out any adequate returns or commensurate benefit. And 
for this result the Public Works Department Is re^potisMe. 
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In these days one hears so much about the Public Works 
Department that one feels a natural curiosity to know 
something about its origin and past history. The Public 
Works Department, as at present constituted, owes its origin 
to that eminent administrator, Lord Dalhousie. He establish¬ 
ed it by his Resolution dated the 21st of April 1853. 
The department itself thus organised by him came into 
existence in the month of May of the subsequent yean 
Before Lord Dalhousie's time the control of the department 
rested vvith the Military Board. The administration of the 
Public Works Department when under the control of the 
Military Board, was marked by gross inefficiency. Corruption 
was rampant in the ranks of its suboniinate officers. It was 
when speaking of the Military Board that Lord Dalhousie 
niad^i use of that famous expression—‘^Boards are Screens’— 
screens indeed for hiding the blunders and mistakes 
committed within their protecting covers \ 

Gentlemen, the Resolution speaks of the enormous outlay 
incurred in public works since 1861. What was the sum 
expended in that year? It was upwards of four millions and 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. The sum spent in 
1877 was upwards of eight millions sterling. Thus then 
within the space of about 17 years the public works expendi¬ 
ture has by a process of steady development nearly doubled 
itself. Now the public works expenditure for the last, 
seventeen years has* come up to the sum of 113 millions 
pounds sterling, which made the average expenditure for 
each year come up to the sura of millions pounds ster- 
ling. I think that an average yearly expenditure of six 
millions and a halt on public works is too large an outlay 
to incur for a country so poor as India, whose net revenue 
does not exceed the sum of 38 millions. But the most 
striking feature connected with this enormous outlay is that 
the cost of estabiishimtt has always been out of all propor- 
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tioii to the cost of works and repairs. The ratio of the 
c<jst of establishment to the cost of works and repairs has 
been excessive and extravaii^ant. In the year 1862, the 
cost of establishment was but 9 per cent, of the entire 
outlay. In the year of grace 1877^ however, the cost of 
establishment \yas 28 ])er cent,, or more than one fourth of 
the entire outlay. The cost of establishment has been 
steadily rising since 1S62 till it now absorbs more than one- 
fourth of tlie entire outlay. As we are paying so largely 
for the public works establishment it is but natural to hope 
tliat the department would be cflijicut and the work would 
be properly done. But I am afraid, we are doomed to dis¬ 
appointment in this respect. I wish to speak with all 
possible respect of individual ofiicers connected with the 
Public Works Department, for I know that among officers 
of that department there have been some great and good 
men. But I shall not be telling the truth if I do not pause 
vto mention that there is not a single department under the 
government against which the charge of incompetency and 
inefficiency has been so uniformly, so constantly, and so 
repeatedly brought as against the Public Works Department 
of the Government of India. Is the charge a true oue,^ 
or is it a false one ? Is it founded on truth or is it merely 
conjured up by the malice of interested opponents y Let 
/acts speak for themselves. Let us take the case of the 
Sagar Barracks in Central India. Government had spent 
the sum of jf 66,000 on these barracks. Well, a competent 
committee of inquiry sat on these barracks and declared, 
that they must be abandoned as they were uninhabitable. 
Government had expended six lakhs and sixty thousand 
Rupees of the taxpayers' money, representing the sweat of 
their brow, their toil, and their self-sacrifice, and all this 
money had been spent to no purpose. The officers who bad 
anything to do with the construction and supervision of 
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these barracks were all more or less punished ; the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer was censured and punished^ and the Chief 
Engineer was also censured and punished. That I have 
not in any way exaggerated the inefficiency and incompe¬ 
tency of the Public Works Department in connection with 
the Sigar Barracks will be readily seen from the following 
extract from Lord Northbrook’s Resolution on the subject. 
*‘The failure of the Sagar Barracks/’ says the Government 
Resolution,‘is the most signal instance of the waste of 


public money which has taken place of late years in the 
construction of barracks. The Sagar Banacks have cost 
£ 66 ,ooOf and after a careful inquiry, a competent committee, 
to whom the thanks of Government are due for the pati¬ 
ence and impartiality with which they have conducted their 
investigations, have recommended that they should be 


altogether abandoned.” In the same way, in the year 1870, 
the /Vllababad Barracks were declared to be in a bad state, 


and the officers who had anything to do with their construc¬ 
tion and supervision w'ere all punished. In the same year an 
accident occurred in a store room in the gun carriage factory 
at Allahabad, through the fall of the ccmtral hull which 
gave way because it had been built with bad mortar. It is 
one of the simplest things in the world to discover whether 
tile mortar used in any building is good or bad. But simple 
as the duty was it had not been performed, and the accident* 
referred to w^as the result. The Supervisor whoso duty it 
was to have seen that mortar of the proper quality was 
used in building the barracks, was dismissed, ^nd his supe¬ 
rior officers were all more or less punished. Instances of 
this kind might be multiplied to a very considerable extent. 
But, gentlemen, without detaining you any longer with such 
instances, I will quote the remarks of a distinguished officer 
of the Public Works Deqxirtment, Lieutenant Colonel 
Tyrrell, who has now^ retired^ which go very far to support 
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this view of the inefficiency of the Public Works Depart'- 
tnent. '^Wilh all that to its credit'' (referring to the honesty 
and enertjy of the superior officers in the department) says 
Colonel Tyrrell, “I do not hesitate to pronounce that the 
Department, as a whole, if examined with an impartial and 
practical eye, presents a fearful spectacle of corruption and 
incapacity.*" Then he mentions an instance of waste and 
ag^^uption. ^‘To my certain knowledge, in the year 1865, 
says Colonel Tyrrell, ^^all the accounts of the Eastern Road 
in the Central Provinces from Nagpur to Raepur were most 
incorrectly rendered, and yet they would assuredly, but for 
my troublesome interference, have passed as safely through 
every stage of inquiry and audit, as they had already passed 
that of the Provincial Controller. My own measurements 
proved that upwards of 3,600,000, cubic feet of eartli-work 
were shown as done and paid for, on No. 4 Section of the 
Road, along which it had never been done at all." Altoge¬ 
ther, on this road, the Government was swindled out of 
between ;^5,ooo and ;f6,ooo. Gentlemen, before I leave 
this part of the subject, I must ask your indulgence to be 
allowed to read an extract from the remarks of Sir Battle 
P'rere, in which that distinguished authority points out the 
^^genesis"’ of public works, and shows clearly how public 
works were often undertaken without, any regard to the 
actual requirements of the case, but simply to gratify the 
vanitv or the whim of individual officers. Sir Battle Frere 
says :— > “ 

We win suppose that it is proposed to earl y on a road into the 
heart of a province, accessible hitherto to no wheeled carriage. 
Some body, generally a foreigner—a foreigner who comes to the 
country from a distance, who knows according to statistics that his 
tenure of oflSce in that province is likely to be limited to three ycaLs 
or less, looks at the. country and he proposes that ii road should -be 
made. Well vvo will suppose this igcntleman \v4i6 first the 
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voad> to bo a Collector or Commissioner, to be the Satrap of the 
District, After a time he gets hold of an Engineer not without 
much personal trouble and correspondence, and he tells the Engineer 
th«it he is to survey a road 200 or 300 miles long, and that he is to 
send in a plan and an estimate of the cost, and in this part of the 
process certainly there is generally no unnecessarj’- delay or waste 
of time. Satrap and Engineer both know that their time in the 
province is short, that great delay must occur before the final 
sanction is received ; they, therefore, hurry this part of their 
preliminary work. If the general outline of the design is sound 
there is every temptation to put otT tlie elaboration of details to a 
future time. The design is at last drawn out, and then commences 
the agitation to get the plans and estimates approved. You must 
recollect that it is not one Satrap only who has such works to 
bring forward, but there are a dozen in every province, all knocking 
at the door of the Provincial Proconsul to take up his pet project 
and urge it on the Local and Imperial Governments for immediate 
execution. ” 


It will thus be seen that the Public Works Department 
often pays no kind of attention whatever to the requirements 
of the country and that it is fairly open to the charge ot 
inefficiency. Inefficient as this Department is, it is now 
proposed that over and above the large sum which it spends 
every year, it is to be allowed to expend yearly an additional 
sum of ^1,500,000 on public works, on canals and rail¬ 
ways* This sum is to be considered as a kind of famine < 
insurance fund, and is to be raised every year by fresh 
burdens imposed on the people in the shape of taxes. Sir 
John Strachey has remarked in his Financijtl Statement, 
that famines are to be reckoned among ordinary occurrences 
in India and that the government and the people of India 
must be prepared to meet these periodical visitations of 
nature. Gentlemen, Cuvier has somewhere observed in his 
writings that famines are impossible in this age. But the 
immortal founder of modern Zoology had no experience of 
24 
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india> Little did he know that in the far East there Was 51 
country said to be the richest in the world, a country which 
had excited the cupidity of a Seniiraniis, a Darius and an 
Alexander, a coimtr}^ said to be overflowing with milk and 
hone}^, and abounding in the good things of this world, but 
the inhabitants of which were sunk in such gross, abject 
and degrading poverty, that famines had become ordinary 
facts in their social history. Famines, therefore, being 
regarded as ordinary facts and occurrences in India, the 
Government has wisely resolved in the spirit of true 
Christian generosity to initiate measure to avert famines. 
A Christian Government has generously resolved that the 
teeming millions of this country shall not be allowed to die 
oi starvation. But how are famines to be averted, how 
is starvation to be warded off, how are the horrors of famine 
to be alleviated ? Money is needed for such a purpose. 
Government has felt it necessary to raise /i,500,000 a year 
by imposing fresh burdens on the people. We do not 
object to be taxed for the benefit of our famine-stricken 
countrymen. But how is the money to be expended ? Not 
indeed towards fhe liquidation of the famine debt of nearly 
sixteen millions of pounds that has been incun^ed in conse¬ 
quence of the Madras and Behar famines. The money is 
to be expended on public works, on Railways and Canals. 
^Will that improve the financial position of the Government 
of India ? Let us examine facts and judge the matter for 
ourselves. Railways, it is ob>^us, cannot avert famines. 
All that they can fairly be expected to do, is to mitigate 
the worst effects of famine by bringing a ready supply of 
food to the famine-stricken parts Of the country. But it 
will perhaps be said that canals will certainly avert famines. 
Famines are brought about by want of water. If you bring 
water to the doors of the people by means of canals you 
would do that which is necessary to avert famines. It is 
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necessary that this position should be thoroughly examined 
and that we should have a clear and definite opinion about 
this matter. Let us note what the highest Indian authority 
bis Lordship the Secretary of State, has to say upon this 
point. The Secretary of State, in his recent Famine Des- 
datch^ reiriarked that the same causes which brought about 
famines also partially if not wholly rendered irrigational 
works ineffective. The Marquis of Salisbury was supported 
in this opinion by certain facts which Sir Richard Temple 
mentioned in his Despatch dated the 15th of April 1877. 
Sir Richard Temple in that Despatch pointed out that 
several irrigational works in the Madras Presidency had 
failed in consequence of the drought. Sir Andrew Clarke, 
an Engineer Officer of great repute and ability, the expo¬ 
nent of . the views of the Government of India on all ques¬ 
tions connected with public works, records as his deliberate 
opinion, that the difficulties connected with irrigation in 
India are too powerful and obstructive for any finacier or 
engineer successfully to grapple with. 

Gentlemen, I will now ask you to direct your attention Irom 
the consideration of opinions to the consideration of facts. The 
Madras Irrigation Company turned out to be a failure. It spent 
a capital of about a million pounds. The Government of India 
lent it ^600,000. Capital and loan were all sunk in their 
irrigational works, which did no good to any body. The 
attempt to improve the navigation of the Mahanuddy rivef 
was likewise a failure. The Orissa Canal Company was also 
a failure. I am aware that there have been some successful 
irrigational works. The Eastern Jumna Caunl, the Western 
Jumna Canal the Godavery Delta, the Kistna Delta, the Ca- 
very Delta have all been more or less successful. But, gentle¬ 
men, there is one fact in connection with the Canals I have 
just named \vhich it is essential that you should bear in 
mind. 
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These works were e xecuted by the former rulers of the 
land. All that the English conquerors of India have done 
has been simply to renovate them. Therefore, an essential 
element is wanting to enable us to know whether these 
works have been really remunerative or not. We have no 
means of ascertaining the capital that was sunk by the 
former rulers of the country in these irrigational works, and 
it is essential that we should have some idea of the capital 
so sunk, before we are in a position to pronounce that the 
works are really remunerative. Railways too, gentlemen, 
wnthsorae few exceptions, have not been remunerative. There 
are only three Railway Companies in India which are paying 
anything like a fair dividend. The East India Railway is 
paying a dividend of 7 per cent., the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are each 
paying a dividend of little more than 5 per cent. The other 
Railway Companies are paying a dividend of 2 to 3 per cent. 
Railways, therefore, with few exceptions, have not proved 
remunerative. Canals too have not, generally speaking, 
proved remunerative or even successful. We are not here 
considering the moral effects of railways or the good it may 
do to the country to have easy lines of communicati<)n 
established between the different centres of intelligence, 
knowledge and wealth. We are looking upon the question 
purely from a financial point of view. Railways, with few 
* exceptions, have not proved remunerative, irrigational works, 
with few exceptions, have not proved remunerative, and the 
Government is going to invest yearly a sum of 1,500,000 
on these, fin^incially considered, unprofitable public works. 
Will this outlay improve the financial position of the 
Government ? Famines will take place periodically. Lives 
will have to be saved. Money will have to be borrowed. The 
public works undertaken by the GoVernment not being so 
remunerative, their returns will not in all probability meet 
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the interest of the capital borrowed. Fresh burdens will 
have to be imposed on the people and the country will thus 
be brought to the verge of bankruptcy. This seems to me, 
gentlemen, to be the gloomy fate which hangs in the not- 
far-off distance if the Government launches itself into public 
works without regard to its financial position and the ulti* 
mate success of the works it undertakes to execute, but 
this enormous outlay on public works of permanent 
utility out of the ordinary revenues of the country seems to 
me to involve the violation of one of the fundamental 
principles of political economy, and a principle which is 
sanctioned by the dictates of common sense. The money is 
to be expended on works of permanent utility whose 
benefits posterity is to reap as much as we ourselves. It is, 
therefore, only fair that posterity should contribute their 
share to the construction of these works. In other words, 
what Government should do in order to construct these 
works of permanent utility should be to raise loans, the 
repayment of whiclTsHbuld be distributed over several years 
according to the permanent character of the works under¬ 
taken, the interest of the loan being paid out of the taxes to 
be contributed by the present generation, and by those who 
coming after the present generation would reap the benefits 
of these works of permanent utility. 

And if these works are remunerative, why are not private 
companies asked to undertake them 7 We do not want 
guaranteed companies ; we have had enough of them. The 
Indian taxpayer knows to his bitter cost how much of his 
hard earned money has gone to the pockets of these guaran¬ 
teed companies. I am aware there is a belief in some 
quarters that there is a feeling on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment of India against these independent companies. This 
belief found expression in the utterances of Mr. John Bright 
on the occasion of his last speech in the Flouse of Commons, 
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And I am bound to say thcit this belief was shared by, at 
least, one such couipany, viz,t the Orissa Canal Company^ 
The Orissa Canal Company held a meeting in Xx^ndon ir 
N ovember 1868. In that meeting they bitterly complained 
of the lukewarmness and injustice of the Indian Government 
^ towards them. I, however, cannot for one moment believe 
that the Supreme Government would allow itself to be carried 
away by any little petty-minded jealousy, or discourage 
independent companies whose operations would serve to 
enrich the country and would tend to dissipate, it may be 
partially, that cloud which is fast gathering round the 
financial position of the Government of India. I fully 
believe that under the encouragement from the Government, 
English Companies might be started which might do much 
*to develop the hidden but marvellous resources of the 
country, and convert this famine-stricken land into a land 
smiling with plenty and over-flowing with milk and honey. 
Englishmen, who often waste their money in purchasing 
Turkish bonds, Egyptian bonds, Peru^fl and Mexican bonds, 
might surely under due encouragement form themselves into 
private companies for their own advantage and for the 
benefit of India. If then the public works which the 
Government undertakes are not remunerative, it is clearly 
its duty to proceed with caution and deliberation and not 
imperil its financial prospects by reckless and unprofitable 
expenditure. 

From what I have said, gentlemen, it is clear that an 
enormous outlay has been incurred in public works without 
adequate rettirns and commensurate benefit. It is almost 
needless to state that the financiarposition of the Goyern^ 
ment has been greatly straitened. Gentlemen, I will only cite 
a single fact in support of this view, which has been referred 
to by Mr. Fawcett in his last speech in the House of 
^Commons. The .Oovernment pf India, ip order to raise the 
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paltry sum of ^300,000, has felt it necessary to increase the 
duty on salt in Bombay and Madras, the duty on one of the 
prime necessaries of life, and amongst a people who have 
just emerged from the agonies of famine, ^ 

The financial position, therefore, of the Government of 
India is most embarrassing. It is involved in vmcertainty ^ 
arid gloom. How is the Government to extricate itsislf from 
this situation ? Surely in the same wa)^ in which a prudent 
man would extricate himself from a position in which he is 
threatened with bankruptcy, viz,, by the practice of rigid 
and judicious economy. Not being in any way connected 
with the Government and ignorant of the secrets of 
departmental administration, I cannot be expected to sketch 
out a scheme of financial retrenchment which will be 
exhaustive in its details and will cover the whole ground. ^ 
Talking of measures of economy, gentlemen, I ask what 
necessity is there of having a Cooper's Hill College in 
England ? Had we no good engineers before that College 
was established ? Is it not well known that the best 
engineers that India ever had were the Stanley Bhigineers 
who entered the Public Works Department by competition 
hold in this country in 1859 ? Sir Andrew Clarke does not 
see the necessity of this College ; and the Government of 
India was not consulted when it was established. The 
College keeps up a continual supply of engineers for whom , 
there is no work in India. Last year Government had 135 
engineers in hand of whom 13 could only be employed* 
Let this College then be knocked on the head, and a much 
needed measure of finajpcial reform would be effected. But 
measures of retrenchment might also be introduced outside 
the sphere of the Public Works Department. Why not 
introduced a large native element in the administrative work 
of the Government f This would be a measure of financial 
reform, as it \vould undoubtedly be of political justice. We 
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hear in these days a great deal of the dangers of Russian 
ambition^ of the steady advance of Russia into Central Asia, 
and of the menace which that advance contains as regards 
stability of British rule in the East. I will beg of the 
rulers of India to enlist on their behalf the gratitude of my 
' countrymen by acts of financial reform and political justice, 
and if the stonn-wave of Russian invasion should then burst 
on these shores, I will take the liberty of assuring them that 
that stonmwave would be rolled back across the Hindu Kush, 
and the Empire of Britain once more restored in India, resting 
this time not merely on 60,000, bayonets, but on the willing 
allegiance, the steadfast loyalty and fervent devotion of 250 
millions of human beings. 

Gentlemen, we are now about to approach the most august 
"^tribunal in the world, wherein are assembled the honoured 
representatives of the English people. I have every confidence 
in the ultimate success of this agitation. Having been in 
England for many years and having had opportunities of 
familiarly mixing with Englishmen, I know that in England 
they are anxious to do justice to the people of India. But 
they lack the necessary knowledge and iidonnalion. It is for 
the people of India to place this knowledge and information 
within their reach. That being done, we may await with 
confidence the ultimate success of our efforts. I am sure our 
^prayers will not fall upon heedless ears. Our legitimate 
demands will be complied with. Our just rights and privileges 
will be granted to us. In this way will England have performed 
her noble mission in the East. In this way the current of 
mutual sympathy between the two countries, flowing in ever- 
increasing depth, volume, and intensity, will prepare PIngland 
to perform her duty towards India, and India to obey the 
behests of England, and enable them both to accomplish 
their high destinies in history. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON COTTON GOODS. 


A Public Meeting was held under the auspices of the Indian 
Associatio7i 07i the 2 ^ih March at the Toxmi Hall 

Calcutta, to coxisider the questioxi as to zohether it zvould be 
equitable to charge the lohole cost of the Afghan War to 
the Indian revexiues a7id also to consider the actioxi of Ih^ 
Goverzimexit m cxeinpting a large class of cotton goods 
from import dtity. 

Babii Sureyidra Nath Bafterjea ui rismg to move the second 
Resolutio 7 i spoke as follonos :— . 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen> I beg to move the second 
Resolution. The Resolution runs as follows :— 

That in view of the serious financial embarrassments of the 
'country—with a deficit of nearly five millions inclusive of expen¬ 
diture on productive public works, with a heavy yearly loss to the 
Indian revenues consequent on the depreciation of silver—and a war 
that is still being waged on the frontier, and in .^iew also of the 
comparative unsuitability of direct taxation as regards the people of 
this country and the difficulty of recouping any loss incurred by 
sacrificing any of the present sources of revenue, and of the declara¬ 
tion of Parliament that the duties are to be abolished when the 
financial position of the country admits of it, this meeting begs to 
record its emphatic protest against the recent resolution of tho 
Government of India, exempting a large class of cotton goods from 

25 
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import duty. And this meeting at the siimo time desires to e^tpress 
its deep sense of regret at the tone of the reply given by His 
Excellency the Viceroy on a recent occasion to a deputation which 
waited upon his Lordship with reference to this question, as calcu¬ 
lated to prevent that free expression of opinion on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects on questions of public importance, which 
is so essential to good government in a country situated as India is, 
without the blessings of representative institutions. 

Gentlemen^ the Resolution speaks of the financial em¬ 
barrassments of the country. It speaks of a heavy deficit 
of nearly five crores of Rupees. It speaks of a declaratioa 
passed in the House of Commons last year to the effect 
that the import duties on cotton goods were to be repealed 
as soon as the financial condition of India admitted of such 
a step being taken. And then after this preamble^ the reso- 
lution invites this great gathering to enter its protest, 
at once firm and respectful, against the recent order of His 
Excellency the Viceroy exempting a large class of cotton 
^ods from the operation of the import duty. This then, 
gentlemen, is the first part of the resolution. We now como 
to the second and not by any means the least important 
part of the resolution. In this part of the resolution, wo 
invite this great assembly to express its sense of regret at 
the tone which His Excellency the Viceroy thought fit to 
Assume in replying to the address of an influential deputation 
representing an influential Association. 

The resolution speaks of the financial embarrassments of 
the country. The question, therefore, occurs—Is the financial 
position of the country healthy ot is it otherwise ? Have 
we financial difficulties to overcome,—financial embarra^- 
ments to grapple with ? Or is the financial prospect bright, 
cheerful, radiant with hope ? Talk of the financial embarrass?^ 
tnents of this great country !-^xdaim$ the incredulo^ 
‘^ enquirer. Why, you a teei^ing pbpuiatioji ol over 
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two hundred milJious of souls, a population at once frugal^ 
contented, industrious and temperate ; you have a revenue 
of over sixty millions, and the revenue of the richest country 
in the world, that of the United Kingdom, is not over 
seventy millions. Why then, asks the enquirer^ commit the 

I 

absurdity of talking about the financial embarrassments of 
this country ? But, gentlemen, if we come to examine the 
question minutely, if we look into the matter a little closeiy, 
the dream vanishes, the enchantment disappears^ and the 
gravity of the financial position appears in all its nakedness, 
Mr. Fawcett has lately been writing in the columns of the 
Nineteenth Century a very able and tboughful article on 
the financial position of India. In that article, Mr. Fawcett 
has proved by an array of facts and figures which cannot be 
questioned—for we may be sure they would have been called 
in question, if that were possible, as some of Mr. Hyndman's 
facts and figures have been disputed, and that by so high an 
authority as Sir Erskine Perry—I say in the course of that 
article Mr. Fawcett has proved an unassailable array of 
facts and figures that the net revenue of the Indian Empire 
is not over sixty millions", but is only about thirty-eight 
millions. And I may here state that Sir John Strachey, 
when making his Budget Statement last year, admitted that 
the net revenue was about the sum fixed by Mr. Fawc'^tt; 
for he said that the expenditure of the empire was abo\i^ 
thirty-eight millions and the net revenue was just sufficient 
to cover it. 

What then, I ask, is the true financial position of India 
with a net revenue of only about 58 millions. Happily we 
are able to speak with some amount of authority on the 
matter, now that the financial statement is before us. Well 
now, examining the financial statement we find that the 
gto^ revenue of the empire for the year 1878-79 conies up 
to/64^400 ,qoo,.:( 1 am speaking in round numbers), and tho 
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gross expenditure comes up to about ^^65,900,000. The net 
deficit, therefore, in respect of ordinary expenditure comes 
up to about a million and a half. Add to this, three 
millions and a half which represents the capital outlay on 
reproductive public works, and the gross deficit comes up to 
about five millions as stated in the resolution. But perhaps 
it will be said that we are not at liberty to include capital 
expenditure on productive public works in this estimate of 
deficit. Productive public works include railways, canals 
and other irrigational works. They are expected to yield 
a return. They are intended to open up the country, to 
bring food to famishing and starving millions, to develop 
the resources of the land, to add to its wealth, to augment 
its material prosperity and scatter plenty over a smiling 
land. But, gentlemen, an examination of facts and figures 
will show that these productive works are far from being 
productive in the true sense and are very unproductive 
indeed. Let me appeal to facts and figures in support of 
my statement. Lord Salisbury, when Secretary of State, 
(and we may be sure any one in Lord Salisbury's position 
would only be too willing to palliate and not aggravate the 
failures of Indian administration), I say, Ix)rd Salisbury, 
when Secretary of State, addressing a conference at Man¬ 
chester so far back as Januar}’^ 1875, declared that there 
^lad not been a single irrigational work undertaken by the 
English rulers of the country which had proved financially 
successful; and only such irrigational works proved success¬ 
ful which had been prosecuted on the lines laid clown by the 
Mahomedan rulers of the country. But this was a mere 
matter of opinion. Let us come down from opinions to 
facts* Not long ago, Lord George Hamilton speaking from 
bis place in Parliament, as Under Secretary of State for 
India, declared that in Bengal alone, in recent years, a sum 
of nine crores of Rupees had been spent, and that a large 
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mm of this money had yielded the magnificent return of 
only half a per cent. The Select Committee of the house 
of Commons on Indian Public Works has published its 
Report, and that Report has laid bare some startling facts. 
The Orissa Canal, we learn, cost over a million and a half, 
and instead of yielding any return^ was maintained at an 
annual loss of about 6,000. 

The Midnapore canal cost over 600,000, and again it 
was worked at an annual loss of about £ 5000. The Soane 
Canal and the Tidal Canal exhibited similar results. But the 
most remarkable incident in connection with these canals 
yet remains to be told. The shares of the Orissa Canal 
Company were quoted in the market at £60 per share and 
a generous Government purchased them at ^100 per share I 
But not content with this display of generosity with the 
people’s money, the Government actually went to the length 
of making a bonus, a gift of about six lakhs of Rupees or 
more to the Company. I can scarcely find language, suffi¬ 
ciently strong, to condemn this proceeding on the part of 
the Government. This is how our money goes—the money 
which some of us win bv the sweat of our brows, which the 
dumb and voiceless peasantry of Bengal win at the cost of 
untold sufferings - at the price—I may say—of the very 
blood which courses through their veins and wiiich warms 
their hearts. With these facts before me—and let him 
dispute them who can—I refuse to call these public works 
productive public works. Government officials may call 
them productive, the Pioneer may call them productive 
public works, but I absolutely refuse to call them, or to 
consider them as productive. 1 am, therefore, justified in 
including the capital expenditure on productive public works 
in the estimate of deficit. 

I repeat the question what is the financial position of 
India with a deficit of nearly five crores of rupees. Bad as 
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our financial prospects are with this large deficit, it is ren¬ 
dered a great deal worse by the silver difficulty. I do not» 
propose to discuss the silver question in this place. I majr^ 
say that I know of no question in the whole range of eoo^ 
nomical problems of greater complexity and difficulty than 
the silver question. I do not propose to discuss that ques^ 
tion. But this much I may say that for some years past; 
there has been a steady depreciation in the value of silver, 
with a steadily increasing loss to the Indian revenue in conv 
sequence. In 1870, the Indian Exchequer actually gained 
something by exchange. But the prospect was soon changed, 
the outlook became gloomier. In 1874-75, the loss by 
exchange comes up to about half a million. In 1876-77, 
the loss comes up, by double leaps so to speak, to over a 
million and a half ; and last year the loss by exchange was 
estimated at three millions and a half. Thus year year 

the loss, by exchange, to the Indian revenues in consequence 
of depreciation in the value of silver is steadily increasing. 
The depreciation itself is owing to increased productiveness of 
the American mines of late years, and to the demonetization 
of silver by Germany, by Scandinavia and by the countries 
of the Latin Convention. A large quantity of silver is thus 
thrown on the market. The supply being so excessive, there 
is a depreciation in the value of silver. With a depreciated 
currency the Indian Government has to purchase gold to the 
extent of about fifteen crores of rupees to meet the Home 
Charges, a process which again must h elp to raise the value 
of gold in rektion to silver all the more. It is in this way 
that India suffers such a heavy loss every year by exchange* 
It is simply impossible to exaggerate the serious character of 
the financial position brought on by this steady depreciation 
in the value of $ilfer. Year after year, the valde of silver is 
steadily decreasing ; year after year, the loss to the Indian 
Tevenue is steadily increasing. Yet in such a season of 
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(inanoial embarrassment when every available source of income 
has to be husbanded, the Government has not hesitated to 
give up a valuable source of income and to abandon a yearly 
revenue of nearly twenty lakhs of Rupees. 

But gloomy as is undoubtedly the position of Indian 
finance, it is rendered gloomier still by the Afghan war. 
From the financial statement which*has just been published, 
we find that a sum of ^670,000 is recorded in the accounts 
of 1877-78, as expenditure under the Afghan war. A sum 
of two millions has been estimated as the expense of the 
war for the year 1879-80. The net cost of the war, it would 
seem, has thus been estimated at two millions and a half. 
The last Afghan war cost us fifteen crores of Rupees, But 
that was a war of great disasters and great triumphs. The 
present has been a war of easy triumphs and easy victories. 
There has been nothing like an organized resistance offered 
to the invading army. Fort after fort, citadel after citadel 
has fallen before the matchless valour and the disciplined 
onset of the British soldiery. To us, the loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty, this must be a matter of real gratification. 
But our gratification is the keener, our congratulations are 
the more heartfelt when we bear in mind that foremost 
amongst those who with a steady hand and a stout heart, 
are vanquishing the enemies of our Queen amid the defiles of 
Afghanistan are our own countrymen—Hindus, Mahoraedans 
and Sikhs. We hope and pray that the future movements of 
the British troops into Afghanistan may be as triumphant and 
as victorious as they had been hitherto. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that the war has not yet come to an end—that the 
occupant of Cabul throne is a general of great skill and of 
vast energy and that Yakub Khan has not yet tendered his 
submission. And I may say that what has filled me with 
some degree of alarm is the fact that within the last few 
days there have been doub^ lauvements^ of bodies of 
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Russian troops across the Caspian Sea. A member in the 
House of Commons asked the question as to whether the 
Under Secretary of State had been informed of the move¬ 
ment of bodies of Russian troops across the Caspian. The 
answer was that he had received information about it^ but 
was not in a position to say what was their destination. 
The continuation of the* war must paralyze the Indian 
revenue.' Already an addition 01*15,000 troops has been 
made to the Native army ; and Sir Henry Norman has 
estimated that the annexation of Kurrum, Jelalabad and 
Candahar must involve an additional cost of one million per 
annum. The late Lord Sandhurst had estimated the cost of 
a scientific frontier (the word scientific bein^ used not in 
the sense that Dr. Sircar uses it week after week in his lecture 
hall, but in a very different sense indeed) at ^3,000,000 a 
year. 

Altogether the present financial position of the country is 
very gloomy indeed, but the prospect is gloomier still if 
possible. The revenue is inelastic and it is not capable of 
any yery great expansion. Four-fifths of the revenue is 
derived from the land, salt and opium. The land revenue 
in Bengal cannot be increased without a gross violation of 
faith. In Madras and Bombay the miseries of the people 
are greatly due to heavy assessments. Mr. Philips has 
assured us that it is the ryotvvari system and heavy assess¬ 
ments which are chiefly answerable for the impoverishment 
of the Madras ryot. The Report of the Deccan Riot 
Commission the same tale with reference to the Bombay 
ryot. The land revenue cannot therefore be increased in 
India. The Salt Tax cannot be raised either. It has already 
been increased 45 per cent, on the famine-stricken people of 
Bombay and Madras. And with reference to opium, we 
have it on the authority of Sir Rutherford Alcock who was 
for many years Her Majesty's Ambassador at the Court of * 
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P^kin that the Chinese governnient are seriously thinking of 
growing opium in China. 

Such then is the financial prospect of the countr)^ and we 
cannot see that that prospect is likely to improve. The 
past is gloomy but the future is not calculated to fill us with 
hope. It oftentimes happens tliat a period of financial 
depression in the history of a country is followed by a period 
of financial prosperity. But in the present instance we are 
scarcely in a position to entertain the faintest shadow of 
hope in this direction. It has -repeatedly been pointed out 
both in this country and England that the most unfortunate 
circumstance in connection with the financial position of this 
country is its inelasticity. Our revenues are not capable of 
aii}^ great expansion. What our revenues are at present 
they will be for years to come. The principal sources of 
Indian revenue are land, salt and opium. The land revenue 
is not capable of any great expansion. A great portion of 
it is permanently settled ; nor can you . hope to derive any 
very great addition to your s^ilt revenue. Your salt tax is 
a tax on one of your prime necessaries of life and the public 
in England at least will strongly resist any attempt to derive 
any fresh accession of revenue from a source so objectionable 
as this. The prospects of your opium revenue are gloomier 
still. The drug is forced upon the Chinese and as I have 
just pointed out their Government is seriously thinking of* 
putting a stop to your importation of the drug by raising it 
in their country. 

Such tlien is your financial situation and such your 
financial prospects. You have got a heavy deficit and a 
depreciated currency and an Afghan war to grapple with. 
In such a crisis in the finances of your country, your 
Government in the plenitude of its wisdom and in its 
conscientious regard for the welfare of the teeming millions 
whom Providence has placed in its care, has aboUslied the 
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import duty, I ask was thsre ever a more wanton sacrifice, 
a more utter disregard of the interests of the people of 
this country ? If we had a native Government, would 
such a Government, I put this question to my countrymen, 
venture upon a thing of this kind in reckless defiance 
of public opinion and in total forgetfulness of the interests 
of the people f 

But let me ask—why have these duties been abolished ? 
Was it necessary to repeal them in the interests of free 
trade ? I am an advocate of free trade and so I believe are 
the rest of my countrymen. But I emphatically deny that 
they had ever been levied for the purposes of protection. 
They had been levied before the Bombay mills had come 
into existence and they have been continued ever since. 
But suppose it were admitted that these duties are now 
protective in their nature, 1 contend that the question 
Whether tliese duties should be abolished or not, must be 
decided not merely on economical but also on administrative 
grounds. Political economy may demand the repeal of these 
duties. The abstract principles of free trade may call for 
their sacrifice, but a great Government like that of this 
country should not be influenced by such considerations 
alone. The financial position of the country has to be 
borne in mind. 1 ask are the finances of tlie country in 
,Buch a condition ns to admit of the sacrifice of these duties ? 
Is the Government prepared to give up a sum of ^200,0000 
at a time of heavy financial deficit, in a season of serious 
financial embarrassment, when every effort should be made 
to husband the resources of the empire, and to restore the 
equilibrium in our finances. It seems that the views which 
I have been advocating, have been practically endorsed by 
the House of Commons. Only last year they recorded a 
resohition to the effect that the import. duties were to be 
repealed only when the financial condition of India admitted 
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of such a step bein^^ taken. The repeal of duties on a lare^e 
dass of cotton goods thus appears to have been ordered in 
direct violation of a solemn and formally recorded resolution 
of the House of Commons, But this is not all. In 1875 
tlie Government of India under the leadership of Lord 
Northbrook^ distinctly refused to comply with the requisition 
of Lord Sii4isbury to repeal the import duties. But evidently 
Lord Lytton does not consider himself fettered by the 
resolution of the House of Commons or by any precedent 

established by his illustrious ])redecessor in office. And 

» 

straight-way in violation of the resolution of the House 
and in opposition of the spirit of Lord Northbrook's action 
in this matter, the present Viceroy abolishes the import 
duties on a large class of cotton goods. Was there ever 
such a reckless disregard of the interests of the people of 
India^ shown by the exalted functionary to whom in a 
special degree are confided the care and the destinies of 
the Indian people. By the repeal of these duties the Indian 
exchequer looses twenty lakhs of rupees. How is this money 
to be raised ? India is not certainly in a position to be able 
to spare it. Arc we then to suppose that fresh taxes are tO; 
be levied upon the people. It must however be apj)areiit 
even to the most cursory observer that the furthest limit of 
taxation has been reached m this country and that any 
further attempt to levy fresh burden might be the slravv 
which would break the earners back. But perhaps we might ^ 
economise the expenditure and thus restore equilibrium in 
the finances. There is a talk of economising expenditure in 
the government organs. We welcome it. E^it we like not 
the manner in which the reduction is pi'oposed to be carried 
out. The British army in this country is to be reduced^ 
Army expenditure is to be curtailed Ixit we hear that it 
is proposed to begin by reducing the armies of the native 
states. In the name of the people of this country I venture 
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to enter my emphatic protest against such a proposal. Tho 
native princes have been truly described to be the pillars of 
the empire, they are the bulwarks of the British power in 
the East. The native princes throughout the period of their 
connection with the British Government, have been remark¬ 
able for their loyalty and devotion to the Paramount Power. 
During the dark days of the Indian Mutiny the most 
conspicuous of the native princes distinguished themselves 
by their efforts to prop up the sinking empire. Scindia 

t 

exposed his life to imminent dangei' and his loyalty to the 
British Government cost him his throne. The Nizam, the 
foremost amongst the princes pf India^ exerted his great 
influence—^^and successfully exerted that influence—to 
prevent the flame of rebellion from enveloping the whole of 
Southern India. And yet these and other Native princes of 
India whose loyalty has been so conspicuous and whose 
fidelity has remained unshaken amid fearful trials^ are now 
to be told that they cannot be trusted, that their loyalty is 
open to suspicion, that their professions of good faith are not 
to be believed in, and that they must disband their armies 
as they constitute a source of danger to the empire. I 
fervently hope, however, that Goveniment will not commit 
the mistake of depriving the native princes of their armies 
and of thus dealing a serious blow to their power, prestige 
and dignity. Such a measure, I venture to think, will not 
in any way strengthen the Government, but on the contrary,; 
by creating unfounded suspicions in the minds of tlie native 
princes regarding the intentions of our rulers, might have 
the effect of afienating the princes of the empire from the 
Paramount Power. The Government has committed a great 
mistake in repealing tno import duties. I>et it not aggravate 
that mistake by corarnitting the still more serious blunde# 
of weakening the [affection and gratitude of native 
princes by depriving them of their armieSi It seems to me 
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that Government had no excuse whatever for falling into 
the misrtalce it did in the matter of the import duties. A 
few days before the remission of the import duties was 
announced, a deputation waited upon His Excellency the 
Viceroy in relation to that question. We all know the 
treatment which that deputation received at the hands of 
His Excellency the Viceroy. Never had a deputation, wait¬ 
ing upon an Indian Viceroy on a public question, been so 
grossly insulted. Was there an^^thing in the tone and the 
spirit of the remarks which the deputation offered which call¬ 
ed down upon their head this display of Viceregal wrath ? So 
far as I can see the deputation made a most modest represen¬ 
tation in the most temperate language. Nor is it anything 
unusual on the part of a public body to wait in deputation 
upon the head of the Government of India. This display 
of indignation on the part of the Viceroy is without a prece-^ 
dent, and we must all deeply regret the unfortunate position 
which His Excellency is made to occupy before the 
eyes of all India in consequence of it. An Indian Viceroy 
in unseemly rage and expressing himself in undignified and 
unworthy language t I venture to think never was such a 
thing heard of before in this country. Lord Lytton began 
by stating that the rriembers' of the deputation were the 
most favoured portion of Her Majesty’s subjects, and that 
they bore but an inconsiderable portion of the burdens of, 
the state. His Lordship then charged the deputation with 
having made misleading statements and with having in¬ 
sinuated calumny. Misleading statements f What are they 
which the address is supposed to contain ? I challenge any 
body to point out a single statement which is misleading or 
which suggests to the mind of the impartial anything which 
if not wholly-and absolutely true. I may say that I have 
carefully gone through the memorial, and to ray mind all 
that it seeks to point out is that in the present critical state 
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of Indian finance it would be a grievous mistake to repeal 
the import duties. The deputation is also taken to task for 
having complained that the expenses of the Afghan war is 
charged to the Indian revenues. His Itxcellencv remarked 
that he did not believe that there was a single patriotic sub* 
ject of Her Majesty who would not think it a disgrace 
that India could not embark upon a war without displacing 
her financial resources and without seeking the help of 
England. I suppose, I may take it, that this great gathering 
is a gathering of patriotic citizens and that we yield to none 
in our love of country. Well, we have just adopted a 
resolution to tlie effect that India should not be saddled 
with the cost oftlie Afghan war. Lord Lytton* may call 
what lie likes, but I venture to think that in spite of the high 
value of His Excellency’s opinion in this as in other matters; 
we shall not be considered as being wanting in our duty to 
dur countrymen, for having protested against India being 
held responsible for the cosLof the Afghan wan The Afghan 
War has been undertaken for imperial purpose and it is being 
prosecuted according to the requirotnents of the imperiaL 
policy of England. It is not a local war, and India ought 
hot to be re(piired to bear the*entire burden of the war. Is 
it unpatriotic to protest against a policy which unjustly and 
iniquitously seeks to saddle the country with a burden which 
'does not fairly belong to it ? If such conduct is unpatriotic^ 
I for my part am quite willing to be ranked amongst those 
of my countrymen who are unpatriotic and are wanting in 
their duty to ^heir country. 

Lord Lyttoii's reply seems to involve constitutional con¬ 
siderations of the deepest moment. Let me ask—what are 
those means which we in this country possess for giving ex¬ 
pression to public opinion? They are the press; the right of 
holding public meetings, and lastly, the privilege accorded to us 
of being allowed to vyait m deputation upon men. in authority^ 
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Last year the Vernacular Press Law was enacted. We 
were how'ever beginning to feel that the storm had blown 
over, when lo \ there darted forth from amid a clear sky the 
bolt of thunder which destroyed the Somaf)rokas newspaper. 
The SornapYokas has ceased to exist, because it published a 
silly letter in its correspondence columns. And now this 
year another most important means which we possess for 
giving^pression to public feeling, has received a rude shock 
at the hands of the highest Indian authority. I attack the 
utmost importance to these deputations. They serv^e to 
bring the rulers and the ruled togetlier, and the mutual 
interchange of ideas and views between us and those entru^-^ 
ed with the government of tlio country upon public ques¬ 
tions • cannot but introduce a healthy tone in the a<iminis- 
tration and exercise a salutary inlliicnce upon the rulers 
of this country. One by one we are losing all those 
cherished privileges which as Britisli subjects it has hitherto 
been our lot to enjoy. We bad fondly hoped that with the 
assumption of the Imperial title a new era would dawn 
upon this country. But we have been doomed to bitter 
disappointment. Repressive laws and unjust measures have 
been the order of the day. The Anus Act was tollowed by 
the Vernacular Press Act ; then came the remission of 
cotton duties ; and to crown all a most respectful deputa¬ 
tion, representing a most inlliieutiar association, which had ^ 
waited upon the head of the Indian Government on a ques¬ 
tion of the utmost importance to this countr^^ met with a 
rude and most undignified rebuff. But I despair not. I 
have every faith in the generosity and sense of justice of 
the British people. England is the temple of justice and 
the home of freedom, and the conscience of England, if it 
is Qiice thoroiighly roused to a sense of the solemn respon¬ 
sibility which devolves upon the British nation as the 
arbiters of our destinies, will yet do full and ample justice 
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to the legitimate claims and aspirations of the people of 
this country. There are indeed indications on all sides to 
show that England is awakening to a due sense of her 
responsibilities in the East. Articles in the English news¬ 
papers, debates in the House of Commons, speeches made 
outside the walls of Parliament, all incontestably point to 
the unerring conclusion that Englishmen are beginning to 
feel a deep and growing interest in the concerns of their 
great Eastern dependency. God grant that this feeling may 
take firm root in the English mind. God grant that the 
apathy of generations may give place to warm and active 
interest on the part of our rulers in the promotion of the 
welfare of the teeming millions of this country. Then will 
England have planted deep her rule in the affections of our 
countrymen, and the empire founded by British valour and 
heroism, will rest upon the unchangeable basis of the alfec^ 
tionate gratitude of a great people. We long for this day 
and as far as I can see there are «igns on all sides to indicate 
the approaching dawn of this day so full of blessings to 
India and of glory to England. 
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A public meeting was held at the Town Hally Calcutta, on the 
I2th May i880y with a view to express the feelings of the 
native community at the overthrow of Tord Beaconsficld^s 
Ministry. Dr. K. M. Banerjca rvas in the Chair. Babii 
Amarendranath Chatterjea moved the first Resolutioft 
zehich zvas as folloxvs :— 

‘^That this meeting desires to place 07 i record its heartfelt 
satisfaction and thankfulness at the re stilt of the recent 
general elections in England, zohich have ended in the 
overthrow of a Ministry zohose Indian policy has been as^ 
sociated loith measures of a reft'essive and retrograde 
nature, opposed to the traditions of British rulCy and to the 
enlightened statesmanship zohich has marked the course 
of English adzninistration in the East.’" 

In seconding this Resolution Babu Surendra Math Banerjea , 
made the following speech :— 

Gentlemen, 

I have been requested to second the Resolution which 
has just been moved by my esteemed friend Babu 
Amarendranath Chatterjea, and I do so with pleasure. The 
Resolution contains a serious charge against the Government. 

It is a heavy bill of indictment against Lord Beaconsfiehf 
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Ministry. What is the tribunal to which we appeal 9 What 
is the court before which wc prefer our cause and seek for 
justice? If an English Ministry is guilty of incompetence^ 
or if, in the discharge of its onerous duties, its conduct is 
marked by a disregard of the sacred interests confided to its 
' care, the English people have a remedy i*eady at hand,“--a 
vote of the House of Commons will expel a Ministry from 
office. And if the measure of its misconduct is not covered 
by the simple sentence of dismissal, the representatives of 
the English people in Parliament may go a step further 
and bring in a bill of indictment against the Ministry and 
impeach the Minister. But how do we stand ? No vote of 
the two hundred and fifty millions of human beings who own 
and acknowledge the supremacy of Her Majesty in this 
country^ who bask beneath tiie protecting shadows of her 
Imperial throne, who deem it the highest of all privileges to 
be allowed to call themselves British citizens^ the subjects of 
a virtuous Queen, can oust an English Ministr}^ from office 
or deprive it of power. Much less can wc impeach an Eng¬ 
lish Ministry. There is, however one thing which we may 
do, which Nature prompts, which the Constitution allows. 
The child in the miseries of its bodily anguish, cries aloud in 
order that its plaintive notes may reach the ears of 
its mother. Tlie child here teaches a lesson to the man. 
Smarting under the repressive measures of an imperial 
* regime^ we too may cry out, till our lamentations pierce the 
vault of Heaven itself, and reach the foot-steps of the 
Throne of the Most High, till the whole world resounds with 
the echoes ofe our plaintive notes, and the conscience of 
England, ^ the conscience of a great people, which never 
slumbers when injustice is being done in a remote depen¬ 
dency,—the conscience which felt a galvanic shock at the 
massacre of the Bulgarians,—is roused to do justice to the 
millions of this vast empire. It is in the e.xercise of this * 
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right which the Constitution confers^ and in obedience to- 
the promptings, of our nature, that we have met here to^ 
express out rejoicing, at the downfall of a Ministry whose 
policy in India has been associated with measures of a 
repressive and retrograde nature. 

The Resolution speaks of the repressive measures of the 
late Ministry. Is it a correct charge to urge against the late 
Government that repressive laws were enacted in India 
under its auspices?* Are we guilty of any exaggeration ? 
Let us beware that we are not betrayed into it. We are 
entering upon a solemn duty. We are about the condemn a* 
great Government and a great Parliamentary party before 
the bar of public opinion and, I venture to think^ before 
the bar of history, and our motto slionid be 'nauglit 
extenuate or aught set down in malice.' It will be said, was 
not the Empire proclaimed under the auspices of the late 
Government ? And did not the proclamation of the Empire 
create in our minds the fondest hopes and anticipations ? 
Was it not confidently predicted that the inauguration of 
the Empire meant the inauguration of a new era ? Those ^ 
hopes were doomed to bitter disappointment. With the birth 
of the Empire a new era indeed dawned, but in a very 
different sense from what had been anticipated. It was 
not an era of peace and public contentment, but an era 
marked by retrograde and repressive measures, unequalled, 
in the history of English administration in this country* 
There was indeed enough in the memorable imperial Pro¬ 
clamation to foreshadow tlie coming events. India will never 
forget the words of the Proclamation, the words that were 
read out on the ist of Januaiy 1877, amid the grandeur and 
display of the Imperial demonstration. Lord Lytton declared 
in that Proclamation that high executive offices under 
Government would continue to remain in the exclusive^ 
|K)Ssession of our European rulers, and that natives of ladia^,. 
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before they aspired to the high oiRces in the State, must 
establish their claims to them by their character and 
integrity. This was a slur cast upon the character of the 
people of this country, and we remember the outburst of 
indignation with which this message from the Viceregal 
throne was greeted by all India. Thei'e was not a native 
journal in the whole of the Empire—it did not matter what 
party or section it represented—which did not condemn tho 
proclamation, or at least, this portion of it. 

The Empire was proclaimed in Jammry 1S77, but an 
empire without a censorship of the Press is no empire. The 
Cijar is an autocrat, and he has muzzled the Russian Press. 
The late Emperor of tlie French had a rigorous censorship 
established under his regime. A censorship of the Press for 
the new Indian Empire was thus essential^ and accordingly 
on the 14th of March 187S, all Calcutta rose to read with 
astonishment an announcement contained in the morning 
papers to the effect that a Bill would be introduced that 
day into the Supreme Council for the better control of 
Oriental publications, and before many hours had elapsed— 
before the smi of the T4th March bad set—the Ell had 
become law. I have no hesitation in declaring that amongst 
the many measures which have cast their shadows over the 
administration of Lord Lytton, the darkest and deepest is. 
undoubtedly that which has been left by the Vernacular 
* Press Act. There has indeed been a most singular imani- 
mity of opinion in regard to this Act. I know of no great 
authority, whether in this country or in England, who haa 
not candemntd the Act as harsh, unjust, and unnecessary. 
But I forget ; there is one great authority in whoso 
favour I must make an exception. And he is Mr. Roper 
Lethbridge, your Press Commissioner, who now poses* 
before the British public in the undignified attitude of the 
defender of a gagging Act, which has taken away from ray 
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countrymen an important privilege. Mr. Lethbridge is paidi 
by you, eats Indian money^ and he owes his position to 
you, and he thinks that the best way he can serve you is 
by trying to defend an odious measure which has deprived 
you of your liberty in an important matter. So Mr. Leth¬ 
bridge writes a long article which the Tfwe’o? does him the 
honour of publishing in its editorial columns. But Mr, Leth¬ 
bridge was not satisfied with this. He throws off his dis-- 
guise, and wishing to appear in propria fiersond^ he writes 
an article in the Contemporary Review, No body took any 
notice of this article—at least in England,—not even Mr. 
Gladstone, who is particularly sensitive about these things. 
On the present occasion I am going to follow the example 
set by the illustrious politicians of England. I am not 
going to enter into an elaborate refutation of the statements 
made by Mr. Lethbridge, But there is one remark which. 

I must bring to the notice of this meeting, and which I 
cannot allow* to pass unchallenged and uncontradicted. Mrv 
Lethbridge growing warm with his subject, went on to 
observe in the article published in the Contemporary Review 
that a vast amount of moral courage and a strong sense of 
moral Responsibility were needed for the enactment of the 
Press Law. ^‘Moral courage"' [ ^^Moral responsibility" t 
These are words of gi'ave import, and should not he lightly 
used. Talk of moral courage, of moral responsibility, in, 
connection with the autliors of the Vernacular Press Act t 
—Why* there never was a grosser misapplication of language,, 
or another such instance of fulsome adulation. This is the 
first time that any writer has had the hardihocxl and impiv 
deuce—I cannot use milder language I am sorry to say—ta 
place the authors of the gagging Act upon a high platform 
of moral elevation. 

But is this the only repressive measure under the late 
Government which we have to complain of ? Is. there nothing 
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besides which the historian of this period will note with- 
t feeling of regfet and a sense of shame ? On the vhry day 
the Press Bill became lav\% a measure was passed which: prac-- 
tically deprived whole populations of peaceful inhabitants' 
of their arms. There are various parts of the country where 
the possession of arms is essential for the security of life 
and property. But the Arms Act by making it obligatory'^ 
upon her Majesty’s Indian subjects to take out licenses 
under the Act has deprived them of tlieir arms. For a 
native of India in the mofussil would rather be devoured- 
by tigers tlian go to a European Magistrate for his' 
license. I mean no kind of rellection upon Englishmen- 
or English Magistrates. I simply state what is a well-known- 
fact. But this is not all. The spirit of an Imperial reghnCy, 
the tendencies of an Imperial administration, are abiidantly 
manifest in this Act. T’he Act sanctions the most invidious 
distinctions of race, colour and creed. It applies to natives, 
of India. But mark those to whom it does not apply. The 
Act is not applicable to Americans, Europeans, and not even- 
to Eurasians. I have all along been brought up in the tradi¬ 
tion, along with most of my countrymen, that all British^ 
subjects are equal in the eye of the law. This is one of the' 
noblest traditions of English rule in the country. But it 
was reserved for the Government of Lord Lytton to exhibit 
,to the world the spectacle of an English administration- 
forgetting the noble maxims of English rule, and compromis¬ 
ing the character which England has established in the eyes 
of Asiatic nations, as the dispenser of just, equal and im- 
jmrtial laws. But I ask, why should there be this invidious, 
distinction made between us and linropeans or Eurasians 
Are we less loyal than they ? less dutiful to the Queen andl 
the Constitution of England established by law in this* 
country f Let’" Indian history speak ; let English admihis- 
trators tcstif3L In the dark days of the Indian mutiny, the- 
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princes, chiefs and people of India clung with unsurpassed 
devotior? to the fortunes of the English rulers of this country. 
And now this Arms Act and the Press Act are flung to our 
teeth, and we are accused, or at all events suspected, of 
disloyalty. But there is yet hope. The stigma may yet 
disappear. The Liberals have come into power, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone is Premier. Within the last two years, I cannot recall 
to mind a single speech of Mr. Gladstone in which he has 
not condemned the Press Act and the Arms Act. Only the 
other day Mr. Gladstone, in addressing tlie electors of Midlo¬ 
thian at Bon^nigg, spoke of the Press Act iiT language of 
unmeasured condemnation. We may therefore look forward 
with some degree of hope to the speedy repeal of these 
obnoxious measures. 

But we have not yet gone through the long category of 
unjust and repressive measures which have cast their dismal 
shadow over the Indian administration of the late Govern¬ 
ment. The Government of Lord Beaconsfield has always 
plumed itself upon the vigour of its foreign policy. Domestic 
legislation was a matter of but little consequence. England 
must bear her head aloft in the councils of nations,—she 
must be the arbiter of the fates of kingdoms and empires. 
Above all the power of Russia must be curbed. But this did 
not seem quite practicable in Europe, and it was accordingly 
resolved to check her power and to limit her influence in^ 
Asia. In an qvil hour for himself, the Amir of Afghanistan 
h^d received a Russian embassy in this capital. That was made 
the pretext of a quarrel with him. I would not repeat 
facts and events with which you are all familiat, but I may 
perhaps be permitted to make this remark, that if tlije 
British G3verument had any grievance, it was not against 
the weak and inoftensive Amir, but it was against powerful 
and aggressive Russia. War was commenced against the 
Am ir, and I will not hesitate to characterise this war as one 
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of the most unjust and unrighteous wars that have blackened 
the pages of history. We are not, however, concerned with 
the war itself; we are more concerned with its cost. Are 
we liable to pay the cost of the war or not ? We are as much 
anxious as Sir John Strachey is about the financial indepen¬ 
dence of India, but we are also anxious that both England 
and India should pay their just dues. Now, how does this 
question of the cost of the Afghan war stand ? I will ask you 
to consider for a moment the 55th clause of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The clause provides—and I give you 
almost the %ording of tlie clause—that except it be for 
the purpose of repelling or preventing an actual invasion 
or other sudden or urgent necessity, the revenues of India 
shall not be applicable to defray the expenses of an expedi¬ 
tion undertaken outside the limits of India, except with the 
consent of both Houses of Parliament, Now, the Afghan 
expedition was not undertaken to repel or prevent an actual 
invasion. The Russians were not thundering at the gates of 
Peshawar. Cossack boots were not to be seen amid the passes 
and defiles of the Khyber. It is true that with the consent 
of both Houses the revenues of India might be saddled with 
the cost of any war, whether within or be)^ond the frontiers 
of Her Majcsty^s Indian possessions. But, I ask, why was this 
ot)ligation imposed upon the Government to take a vote of 
,.bpth Houses before the Indian revenues could be applied to 
meet the cost of any war waged outside the frontiers of 
India ? The object of the clause, as remarked by the late 
Lord Derby, who was in charge of the' Bill in the House 6f 
Lords, was to protect the revenues of India. It is very 
remarkable that Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, who was 
in charge of the Bill in the House of Commons, illustrated 
its import by remarking that under its provisions India 
would certainty not be liable for the expenses of an expedition 
into Afghanistan. His Lordship referring to the first Afghan 
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war, observed :—did not think the words ^preventing 
or repelling an actual invasion' would have covered such a 
case as that of the Afghan war, because that war was carried 
on at a great distance from our then frontiers in India, for 
the purpose of establishing a safeguard, not against actual 
invasion, but against a nation that at some future time might 
liave attempted to invade our territory." (Hansard's Debates. 
Vol. CLI. page 2204.) 

In spite, however, of this express declaration of a solemn 
Act of Parliament and of the interpretations of the respon¬ 
sible Ministers of the Crown, the entire cost of the Afghan 
war has been fastened upon us. We have protested, we 
have prayed, but our protests have been disregarded, our 
prayers have not been complied with. It is now an imperial 
war when it suits Lord Beaconsfield to air about his 
imperial policy ; it is now a provincial war, wlien India has 
to pay for its cost. But why should we complain of English 
Ministers ? Those specially employed to look after our 
interests and who are in receipt of high salaries have deserted 
our cause. Only in February last, both Lord Lytton and Sir 
John Strachey strongly advocated the importance of India 
bearing the entire burden of the war. Sir John Strachey 
was then full of glee at the financial position of India. It 
was believed that there was a surplus, and Sir John scorned 
the idea of England paying any portion of the cost of the ^ 
war. A lieavy deficit has been discovered, and what does Sir 
John think of the matter now, and of the lecture that he 
read upon the desirability of India, unaided by England, 
bearing the burden of the war? 1 have jusl^said that a 
heavy deficit has been discovered. If that deficit had been 
discovered in an English Budget submitted to Parliament 
by an English Ministry, what would have been the conse¬ 
quences ? The Ministry would have been straightway dis¬ 
missed from office, and would probably have been impeached. 
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It does not lie in the power of the people of India to dismiss 
or to impeach their Finance Minister. It remains fdt us to 
look on and be astonished^ to gaze with wonder and a sense 
of bewilderment at this spectacle of folly and incompetency, 
on the part of officials who draw the highest salaries which 
any Government in the world has to offer to its servants. 

We learn, however, that a committee is to be appointed to 
enquire into this deficit. The prospect before us is bright¬ 
ening, but there is a dark spot which saddens the view. Sir 
Richard Temple is to be appointed a member of the 
Committee. In that case we .should have been more glad if 
the electors of East Worcestershire had returned him as their 
Member. In Parliament Sir Richard would have found an 
ample field for the exercise of his powers, and would also, 
at the same time, have been comparatively harmless as far as 
India was concerned. And I cannot help thinking that it 
would be a grave mistake to appoint a late Finance Minister 
to sit in judgment upon the financial administration of this 
country. Sir Richard Temple's own administration might 
be the subject of inquiry^ and surely he ought not to be a 
member of this Committee of Inquiry. But discreditable 
to the Government as has been the discovery of this deficit, 
F cannot but remark that the manner in which the cost of 
the war was defrayed in the early part of the campaign 
^was yet more discreditable. The Famine Insurance Fund, 
raised out of taxes levied upon the poor trader,—which, I 
might say, represented their life-blood,—and promised to 
be religiously kept a part for the sole and exclusive purpose 
of allcviating^’amines, was diverted to a totally different 
purpos^e. The fund was employed to spread death, desolation 
and havoc amongst the villages and hamlets of the Afghans. 
The Afghans might be treacherous, they might be faithless, 
they might be cruel, they might be all that you choose to 
represent them to be, but you have no right to derpive a 
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peaceful and unoffending people of that which men hold sa 
dear—tlleir freedom. I confess I can scarcely find language 
sufficiently strong to condemn the action of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of the misappropriation of the Famine 
Insurance Fund. 

It might be asked—what is the attitude of the Liberal 
Government in relation to this question of the cost of the 
Afghan war? The Liberal party have all along held that 
there should be an equitable apportionment of the cost of 
the war between England and India. I will read to you what 
Mr. Gladstone said in this conneciioii in the House of 
Commons sometime last year, I believe when seconding a 
motion made by Mr. Fawcett to the effect that it is unjust 
that the revenues of India be applied to defray the extra¬ 
ordinary expenses of the Afghan war. Mr. Gladstone then 
said :— 

* 

The Indian people had had nothing to do with this war. 

( Hear.) They are wholly guiltless, and had washed their 
hands of it. They had nio representative in that House. 
Under these circumstances, seeing a war before him to wiiich 
he was compelled reluctantly to attach a character such as 
that, he asked himself—could he bring himself to vote that 
the expense of this war, which was wholly our act, should be 
placed upon India ? He said, ‘No,' and he would go into any 
assembly of tax-payers and would appeal to them to say ‘No’* 
also. (Hear.) He was firmly persuaded that when they 
understood the facts they would say ‘No/ (Hear.) He was 
perjsuaded that when they understood the fivpts^and the real 
abject and character of the war they would say that those 
who make war should pay for war." 

Now that a deficit has been discovered, the Liberal party 
have promised help. Mr. Fawcett, in addressing the electors 
of Hackney the other day, declared that India must be aided 
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by England to defray the cost of the war, God only knows 
when this Afghan business will be settled* Now'that the 
Liberals are in powej, we may look forward to an early settle¬ 
ment of the question, at any rate we hope that justice wifi 
now be done to India and that she will not be required to 
bear the entire burden of this war. 

But wc have not yet come to the end of this dismal story 
of harsh measures and of unjust burdens tlirown upon tlie 
revenues of India. I shall now invite your attention to a 
few remarks which I have to make in connection with the 
question of the remission of the import duties. These 
duties were repealed, as you are aware, in a season of heavy 
financial embarrassment, when the revenues of India 
showed a deficit of nearly four crores of rupees, and against 
the advice and the protest of the constitutional advisers of 
the Viceroy* What was the ground for the repeal ? The 
ostensible reason urged for it was the removal of protective 
duties and the maintenance of the principles of free trade 
in the administration of this country. That was the osten- 
sible reason urged for the repeal. What was the real reason ? 
The truth must be told. The duties were repealed to please 
Manchester, and to secure the votes of Lancashire* ‘^Honesty 
is the best policy" is a trite maxims, and every schoolboy 
knows it thoroughly well. But never was the truth of this 
.maxim more signally illustrated than in connection with 
the recent elections, when, notwithstanding all that Lord 
Beaconsfreld and the Government of India had done to please 
Lancashire, L^mcashire quietly threw overboard the Tory 
party, and returned Liberal members—at least in the casi& of 
a great i^^^any constituencies—by large majorities. It might be 
asked—Do we expect much from the Liberal party, in the 
matter of the import duties ? We do not expect nor do we 
want, that the duties which have been repealed should 
be reimposed. 'Ihe dudes are indeed doomed ; sooner or later, 
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they will have to be all abolished. But we expect at least 
this from the Liberals, that they will not abolish them to 
the detriment of the financial and other interests of India. 
Lord Hartington, in an address that he recently delivered to 
his constituents, has given us to expect as much, that 
the duties will not be repealed until the financial position of 
India admitted of such a step being taken. 

I will now pass on to the consideration of the Civil 
Service Question. One of the first things which the late 
Tory Government did in relation to India was the reduction 
of the maximum limit of age for the Open Competitive 
Examination for the Indian Civil Service from 21 to 19 
years, 'riiis was the work of the late Secretary of State 
for India, the Marquis of Salisbury. The reduction of the 
maximum limit of age created a profound sensation in this 
country. It gave birth to an agitation the like of which 
has not been seen in this country. Public meetings were 
held in almost all the considerable towns of India to protest 
against this reduction, and praying that the limit of age be 
raised to 23 years, and that the competitive examination be 
held here for the benefit of Indian candidates. As you all 
know, Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose took these memorials with him 
to England last year. They were presented to Parliament 
by Mr. Bright, The Government of India replied to this 
agitation and these memorials by the publication of the Civil • 
Service scheme in August last. We had been told that the 
Government of Lord Lytton bad been most anxious to admit 
our countrymen into the Covenanted Civil Service. Judging 
from the scheme, it would seem the Govenfflaent was most 
anxious to hit upon the most effective means of excluding 
us tram that Service, Am I guilty of exaggeration ? Let 
me for a few moments examine the scheme. The first rule 
lays down that each local Government may nominate a 
certain number of natives of India to appointments in the 
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Covenanted Civil Service. The Government mav nominate^ 
but it may not nominate ; and if it does not, wRat then ? 
There is no power on earth which can or which will bring 
the Government to account. But I ask, why nomination 
for natives and competition for Europeans ? Why thi3 
invidious distinction founded upon race and colour ? The 
Government of India practically says to the people of this 
Country : ^^You natives of India, we will admit you into the 
service by the backdoor of nomination, but the front door 
of competftion is reserved for Europeans, the saheb logs^ 
The scheme is a huge and elaborate sham, and we must 
make known our minds to the Liberal leaders and appeal to 
them for justice. And shall we appeal in vain ? Ah, no I 
Who was it that presented our Civil Service memorials to 
Parliament last year ? It was Mr. Bright, now a Cabinet 
Minister. Who is it that has again and again fought our 
battles in the House of Commons, in connection with the 
Civil Service question ? Mr. Fawcett, now a member of the 
Ministry. And above all, what did Mr, Gladstone siiy in 
connection with the Civil Service question when Mr. Bright 
presented our memorials to Parliament last year ? ^ Mr. 
Gladstone said :—"There is the question of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice—I think it is difficult to resist the force of those argu¬ 
ments urged on behalf of the Indian people and by Indians 
. themselves as they were indicated to-night by my Right 
Hon'ble friend, the Member for Birmingham, from the peti¬ 
tions he presented with regard to Civil Service appointments. 

I think we must not be turned aside by apprehensions such 
as those the tintLer-Secretary of State put forward—namely, 
the fear lest we repel from seeking Indian appointments the 
class of men we require. In the first quarter of a century 
of my lifetime, every Government and every Parliament was 
firmly and in a masculine spirit set upon economy. (Hear.) 
1 am sorry to say that I cannot congratulate recent Govera- 
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ments or recent Parliaments upon having acted upon similar 
principled.” 

I have now referred to some of the harsh and unjust 
measures of the late Ministr}’' in relation to India. We have 
met here to express our rejoicings at their downfall. Practi¬ 
cally, the object of the meeting is to express our joy at the 
accession of the Liberals to power. Are we, the people of 
‘ India, conservatives or liberals f That is a question which 
presents itself to our minds at the present moment, and 
which calls for a solution. The promptings of my own 
mind would lead me to be a Liberal, to belong to that party 
which counts as its recognised leader the most conscientious 
and the most earnestminded statesman of modern times. 
But as a nation, are we liberals or are we conservatives f 
We are neither. We belong to that party which will best 
serve us, best promote the interests of our countrymen, and 
best fulfil the awful and solemn responsibilities which have 
devolved upon England as the custodian of our interests. 
I confess there is enough in the traditions and the past 
history of the Liberal party which inspires me with the hope 
that they will do justice to India. Let me ask, which parly 
was it that fought the great battle of freedom in England, 
and contributed most b)^ its efforts to build up the great 
fabric of the English Constitution ? It will be found that 
the Liberal party has been foremost in the great fight 
English libert3^ It was the liberal party that extorted 
from Charles the First the confirmation of the Magna 
Charta contained in the Petition of Rights. It was again 
the Liberals that wrung from the Second CWiTes the Habeas 
Corpus Act, that expelled James II., invited William to fill 
the throne, and settled the Succession Act. Coming now 
to more recent timeS;^^ we find the Liberals again in the 
forefront in the battle for freedom and progress. It was the 
Liberal party which removed the taxes on knowledge, abo- 
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lished the disabilities of the Jews, dis-established the English 
Church in Ireland, passed the Irish Tenant Ri,^ht Law, 
made education compulsory in England, abolished purchase 
in the army, and enacted the Ballot Law. These are emi¬ 
nent services which they have rendered to the cause of 
luiinan progress and reform, and they have made many 
declarations promising to do justice to the people of India. 

But we rejoice not merely because we believe that the 
repressive measures of which we have been complaining will 
be repealed under the auspices of the Liberal party, but 
also because we expect important concessions from that 
party. The question of representative government looms 
in the not-far-of distance. Educated India is beginning to 
feel that the time has come when some measure of self-go¬ 
vernment must be conceded to the people of this country. 
Canada governs itself. Australia governs itself. And surely 
it is anomalous that the grandest dependency of England 
should continue to be governed upon wholly different prin¬ 
ciples. The great question of representative government 
will probably have to be settled by the Liberal party, and 
I am sure it will be settled by them in a way which will 
add to the credit and honour of that illustrious party, and 
will be worthy of their noble traditions. Whose voice was 
it, let me ask, that was heard loudest in the cry for Bulg¬ 
arian autonomy ? Who is it that is known pre-eminently 
amongst men as the friend of human progress and the 
defender of human liberty v When William Ewart Glad¬ 
stone is our Premier, when John Bright is a member of the 
Cabinet, and Fawcett is in the Ministry, I say let all 

India rejoice, let our rejoicings rend the air, and let us send 
forth a great voice of joy across oceans, mountains, and 
deserts, to welcome the friends ofhiiman liberty and of India 
to power. Now, there is gladness in every home, and there 
is joy on every face, A new era is born,—not the era of 
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repression and retrogression, but an era full of peace>^con* 
tentmenty* of enlarged privileges, and of lightsome taxes. 
We have met here to welcome the birth of this new era. 
The booming of guns does not announce its birth ; the blast 
of trumpets does not accord it a welcome ; there are no 
portents visible in the skies, there is no rushing of wise 
men from different quarters of the globe to strew its path 
with incense and flowers. Quietly and unostentatiou^'fT-^er 
era is born, and in the name of educated India I venture to 
salute this new-born era, imperishably associated with the 
names of a Gladstone and of a Bright. 

Now that the Liberals are in power, it has become 
necessary for us more tliaii ever to exert ourse]^ cs to obtain 
for our countiyincu our just rights and privileges. I cannot 
but complain of the apathy which we find so largely 
prevailing amongst our countrvmen and the absence of 
energy and life in regard to political matters. Mr. Gladstone 
at the age of seventy, makes five speeches in the course of 
a day. We in this country are unfit for any work at that 
age. We sit on our beds, surrounded by our sons and 
grandsons and perhaps great-grandsons, dispensing blessings 
with an unstinted hand. The straggle for our rights and 
privileges has commenced. The struggle may not end in a 
day ; it may not indeed end in years ; tlie lifetime of genera¬ 
tions may pass away, and the struggle will not have ended. 


Freedom’s battle once begun. 

Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft is ever 

The victory will be eventually ours, if we deserve it by 
our earnestness, our self-sacrifice, our devotion to the interests 
of our country and to the cause of duty. Generous England 
will sooner or later concede to us our just right and privileges, 
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become a reality, but the cause of Indian progress will have 
received an impetus, from which the most beneficent results 
my be e:5:pected. 
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STATUS OF THE BENGAL TENANTBY. 


The following address on the Status of the Bengal Tenantry teas 
delivered by J3ahu Surefid?yi Nath Banerjea at a namerously 
attended meeting of the Bethnne Society held in the Theatre 
of the Medical College^ Calcutta on Thursday^ the 29th March^ 
1883 . 


Gentlemen, 

I HAVE for a long time been wanting an opportunity such 
as the one which has now presented itself to me through the 
courtesy of your Secretary and of your Committee. I use 
the language of sober truth when I say that I can think of 
no question more important, none more calculated profoundly 
to secure the happiness of the many millions of my country¬ 
men than the one which, at the present moment, engages 
the attention of the Supreme Council. Your Civil Service 
Question, your Vernacular Press Act, even your Jurisdiction 
Bill dwindle into utter nothingness when compared with thg . 
momentous character of the problem, with which we are 
now confronted. The nation dwells in the cottage’^ is the 
memorable utterance of England's greatest living orator; 
and truly speaking the agricultural ccK^»^?#?Bnity of this 
province form the back-bone, the pith and marrow of its 
vast and multitudinous population. The observer of a 
nation's history cares not to cast his eyes upon the glitter of 
courts, the pomp of capitals, the ostentation of the great, 
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or even u^on the f?iscinations of beauty. FroSi" these he 

abstracts himself, and in the loneliness of the quiet village, 

- 1 ' ' ' 

surrounded by the homely of the peasants, he obsej^ves 
the nation, their character, their temper and disposition, and 
pronounces upon them the solemn but inexorable verdict of 
history. By your agricultural population, by their character 
and disposition, and not by those of your educated country¬ 
men, shall you and your nation be judged. You talk of 
politTcal rights and of national aspirations. You are accus¬ 
tomed to use very high-flown language in connection with 
them» But let me ask you in all seriousness, what are your 
political rights and national aspirations worth—what value 
can you set upon them, when the vast bulk of your agricul¬ 
tural community are sunk in the most abject poverty, living 
from hand to mouth, leading a precarious existence, unable 
to bear the stress of hard times and are decimated by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands in seasons of famine ? 
A great writer, the father of modern zoology, the immort^ 
Couvier has remarked somewhere in his writings that famines 
are impossible in this age. Little did he know that in the 
far East, there was a land abounding with milk ?nd honey, a 
land which was said to be the granary of the East, the Para¬ 
dise of the world, the garden of Asia, where famines were 
among the commonest.^of occurrences! To us has been 
reserved the honour—if honour indeed it be—of presenting 
to the world at this age, the somewhat unscientific phenome- 

iMtk*. 

non of famines* But how arc we to explain these awful 
visitations;—what is there to account for their recurrence? 
The explanation is apparent on the surface. Under the Pax 

in one .sense is more complete than even 
the Pax Romanayfot it is less liable to internal disturbances, 
the reign of anarchy has terminated and the empire Of peace 
has been established throughout the broad dominions of the 
Queen in the East. result has been that the growth 
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of populitiort^as received an unwonted impetus; We are 
fast' trea;dihg Upon the margin pf subsistence. The demand 
for food is greatly in excess of tht supply. There are more 
mouths to feed than there is food for them. Hence poverty 
dnd de.stitution, and hence famines. That pernicious social 
custom which prevails among us, and which requires that 
every man must marry has added to the complexity of the 
situation. Every man must marry, whether or no!s,,he ha^ . 
the means of ntaintaining a family. Such is the ordinance 
of our society and the injunction of our religion.. Never 
was a social injunction or a religious mandate more un¬ 
reasonable, or more entirely in conflict with the plainest 
principles of nature and the injunctions of the Divine Law. 
No man should marry, until he has the means of maintain¬ 
ing a family. This is what Nature enjoins and the Divine 
Law sanctions. But we here in Bengal are violating every 
day apd every hour the plainest precepts of the Natural 
and the Divine Law. And God is a jealous God, Nature 
revenges herself with compound interest upon the violators 
of her Law. And what has been the result ? A feeble, 
weak and emaciated progeny, unsuited to the highest pur¬ 
poses of man's existence, peoples this vast, this fair and 

beautiful province. _ 

Such are the causes of famine, and of national poverty. And 
yet it must be obvious that the cravings of hunger must first 
be appeased before the aspirations of the soul can clajnj. 
attention. Upon the broad and unassailable basis of a 
nation’s material prosperity must rise tlie fabric of its political 
advancement and moral greatness: I ventur^assert without 
any hesitation that the attainment of pdSWchl freedom is 
Impossible, on thb part of a riatibn. stricken down by hurt^ef 
arid suffering from hialarlous fover. It is only when a natfoii 
have achieved a certain degree of material prosperity that 
they ' cali^ rise to an appreciation of their political; rights of 
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can seek to win them. Let me illustrate this truth by 
reference to the facts of history. I shall ask you to consider 
the period of English history from between 1825 1832. 

The employment of steam in the working of machinery, in 
the beginning of this century, communicated an unwonted 
impetus to the industrial movement. Money flowed into 
the pockets of the people, and they began to clamour for 
their tights. They demanded the borough franchise, and they 
pressed for the repeal of the corn laws. These men had 
been the poorest of the poor ; they had been hitherto steeped 
in want and penury. How could men in their situation think 
of political rights or of political freedom ? Their little ones 
were crying for bread ; their wives were in want *, poverty 
stared them in the face. How could they think of other 
matters save those of the pressing moment ? Hunger must 
first be appeased ; the blessings of political freedom can come 
afterwards. So thought these men, and who would not think 
the same in their situation ? But when at last they rose 
from the squalid depths of poverty, the soul looked out into 
new regions of light A clamour began to be heard, at first 
inaudible and indistinct ; but soon the voice of agitation 
rose, it increased in volume and intensity and overspread 
the whole country. Presently the opposing forces were in 
dire conflict,—the forces of an ancient oligarchy straining 
every nerve to preserve an ancient constitution, and the new- 
j)prn impulses of democracy, forcing their way into public 
recognition and claiming that homage which is the birth¬ 
right of the people. Democracy triumphed ; the borough 
franchise was conceded. But Democracy passed from victory 
to victory. l^Ttfi^ned with its newly-achieved triumph, it 
attacked another stronghold of the oligarchical power.. Heavy 
import duties used to be laid upon the very means of subsis¬ 
tence. **These duties must be abolished’’ murmured forth 
the new-horn gehius of democracy. These duties accordingly 
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became; the theme of bitter attack and of merciless denunci¬ 
ations. Pemocracy again triumphed. Democracy has in¬ 
deed never been known to succumb. Captains and leaders 
may pass away ; the rank and file may disappear ; but such 
Is the stubbornness of popular determination that it comes 
again to the attack and again it triumphs. 

Yes the truth is unquestionable that the people must rise 
in material prosperity before they can hope to achieve po¬ 
litical rights. It is in this spirit that I ask you to approach this 
question. It is in this spirit that I shall endeavour to discuss 
this question. I know there are difficulties in my way. I 
know I am a partisan and one of the staunchest of partisans ; 
but I shall endeavour to steer clear of controversial points, I 
shall not enter into details. My great object in addressing 
you to-night is to enlist your sympathies on behalf of the ryot 
and to awaken your interest in the great question which so in¬ 
timately affects his happiness, and I shall be content to abide 
by your verdict, whatever it be, whether it should be on behalf 
of the rich, the great and the powerful, or on behalf of the 
voiceless poor, to serve whom must be the pride, as it must 
be the highest solace, of every right-fninking man. 

The Permanent Settlement forms a landmark in Indian 
history. The authorship of it belongs, in one sense, to Philip 
Francis, a name well-known in Indian history. It was in 
the year 1776, that he firlt conceived the idea of a Per¬ 
manent Settlement. Ten years later, in 1786, he fram&a* 
instructions for the drafting of a Permanent Settlement, In 
1789-90, the Decennial Settlement was promulgated, and in 
March 1793, while it was yet in force, it w^^^^^^verted into a 
Permanent Settlement. The year 1793, is, in one sense, a me¬ 
morable date in the world’s history. That year witnessed in 
France the triumph of revolutionary principles, upon 
the ruins of an ancient monarchy, and upon the blood 
of the last representative of an ancient line pf kings. The 
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self-same year Witnessed in India the triumph of prin¬ 
ciples, round which many a keeply^contested fight has been 
waged by the advocates of opposing schools* What then is ■ 
this memorable document ? What are its terms and condi¬ 
tions ? What were the rights which, under it, the Government 
conceded to the zemindars ? How has the great Settlement 
affected the happiness of the many millions of my country- 
""nien ?-^hese are burning questions. I cannot hope to do jus¬ 
tice to them all. I can only briefly allude to them in the 
course of my address. The examination of these questions 
carries the mind back to the early days of British rule, and we 
are led to inquire as to what was the status of the ryot, before 
the Permanent Settlement ? Such an inquiry is not one pure¬ 
ly of theoretical interest. It is pregnant with practical results. 
For the Permanent Settlement is a veritable bone of conten¬ 
tion ; and the rent-literature of the period previous to the 
Settlement throws a flood of light upon that historical docu¬ 
ment. I may here mention, once for all, that a great many 
difficitlties have arisen from the mixing up of Eastern and 
Western ideas and frpm the attempt to invest in Western 
phraseology Eastern which were, at the time, but im¬ 

perfectly understood. What then was the status of the ryot 
before the Permanent Settlement ? It appears from an ex¬ 
amination of the records of those times that previous to the 
Permanent Settierticnt, the khud-^iast ryot, the resident cub 
TIVatof of the village, held land at an established rate, fixed, 
not indeed by competition, but by custom, and that so long 
as the Government demand remained the same, the ryot was 
not liable to enhanced rate. This was the status of 

the rypt before the perniianent Settlement, arid in that sta^? 
tus he was left to by the Government. L<^t it be 

recorded, to th^ lasting glory of the British Governmchii 
that from the period of its history, it has evinced 

the deepest cd|ieern and the utmost solicitude for the wellare 
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of the ryots. In the year 1769 the Government promulgated 
a Resotutipn, the first of its kind, in which they took occasion 
to remark, ‘‘that our object is not the increase of rents or the 
accumulat ion of demands, but solely by fij^ing such as are 
legal, explaining and abolishing such as are fraudulent and 
unauthorized, not only to redress the ryot's present griev¬ 
ances, but to secure him from all further invasions of his 
property." \ 

That was in 1769. Before seven years had elapsed the 
Governor-General had another opportunity of testifying his 
concern for the welfare of the ryots. In 1776, the Governor- 
General in forming a Board, for revenue purposes, observed :~ 

“ Besides the immediate duty of this office, which I have 
above described, and which I suppose to be indispensably 
necessary and essential to the formation of an ecjiial Settle¬ 
ment, many other points of inquiry are also useful to 
secure to the ryots the perpetual and undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of their lands, and to guard them against arbitrary 
evictions," 

Again in 1781, the Governor-General in sanctioning apian 
of settlement framed by the Revenue Committee expressed 
a desire to afford every relief and ease both to the ryot and 
zemindar, consistent with and conformable to the ancient 
constitution of the country. The Permanent Settlement 
was promulgated in March 1793 ’ But on the eve of the 
Permanent Settlement, and only four months before it, in 
September 1792, the Court of Directors tluis observed :—■ 

^ “ We therefore wish it to have it distinctly understood 
that while we confirm to the landholders the possession of 
the which they now hold* and ifSSfecto 

rent now settled an 3 while we disclaim any interference 
with respact to the situation of the ryots, or the sums paid 
by tUeitti with any view to any addition of revenue to 
purselveSi^: : w resetye the right which clearly 
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belongs to us as sovereigns, of interposing our authority in 
making from time to time all such regulations as may be 
necessary to prevent the ryots being improperly ciisturbed 
in their possessions or loaded with unwarrantable exactions.*^ 
This was said by the Court of Directors on the 9th of 
September 1792, just four months before the conclusion of the 
Permanent Settlement. And is it to be believed, for one 
moment^ that the Government, all on a sudden, forgetting 
itself and forgetting the maxims which had hitherto guided its 
policy, in a moment of strange infatuation, delivered up the 
ryots, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of the 
zamindar ? It did no such thing, and the examination of the 
Literature of the Permanent Settlement will prove the 
truth of my contention. I have already quoted the despatch 
of the Court of Directors recorded on the eve of the Per- 
manent Settlement. But the Regulations of the Permanent 
Settlement are yet more emphatic. Section 8 of Regula¬ 
tion 1. of 1793 lays down. 

‘'To prevent any misconstruction of the foregoing articles 
(the articles, namely, under which the amount of revenue 
was permanently fixed), the Governor-General in Council 
thinks it necessary to make the following declarations to the 
zemindars, independent taluqdars and other actual proprietors 
of land First, it being the duty of the ruling power to 
protect all classes of people, and more particularly those who 
their situation are most helpless, the Governor-General 
in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protec^- 
tion and welfare of the dependent taluqdars, ryots and 
cultivators soil ; that no zemindar, independent 

taluqdar, or other actual proprietor of land shall be entitled 
on this account to make any objection to the discharge of 
the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
to pay*” 
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The right of the Government to interfere for the benefit 
of the ryots, its eager concern for their welfare, was repeated 
nearly a* quarter of a century later by the Government of 
Bengal in a despatch dated the ist of August 1822, in which 
it observed :—freely admit indeed that even though 
the ryots of Bengal have possessed no right of holding 
their lands at determinate rates, considered in their relation 
to the sovereign, it was unquestionably competent' to the 
Government in fixing its own demands, to fix also the 
rates at which the Malguzar was to make his collections ; 
and it was, we think, clearly intended to render perpetual 
the rates existing at the time of the Perpetual Settlement. 
The intentions being declared, the rule is of course obli¬ 
gatory on the zemindars.” 

Such was the solicitude displayed by the Government for 
the welfare of the ryots. What then was the exact nature of 
the rights which the Government parted with, under the 
terms of the Permanent Settlement ? What were the conces¬ 
sions made to the zemindars ? The Government demand was 
fixed in perpetuity. But the status of the ryot remained 
the same as before. He was paying the Pergana rate before 
the Permanent Settlement, and he continued to pay it after the 
Permanent Settlement. Under the Potta Regulations, he 
was to receive from the zemindar a Potta in which the 
amount claimed was to be consolidated into one sum. It is 
true that by Reg. VII of 1799, the dreaded Haftum of tjie 
ryots, the Zemindars were armed with powers unknown to the 
milder jurisprudence of this country. He could distrain, he 
could summon, he could arrest But the object evidently of 
this coercive Regulation was to facilitate collection of 

rents, so that there might be no excuse on the part of the 
zemindars for the non-payment of the GoN^jjrnment demand 
As a matter of fact, a great many estates were sold by 
auction, owing to the high percentage at which the Govern- 
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demand was fixed.' To help the ^emrndafs,^ 
was-enacted. ■- ■-.■ -y-i'- r- - '-r ■;■'>- 

The Permanent Settlement, as I have remarked,\as been 
a veritable bone of contention. There are those, and Tretret 
to say friends of the ryots, who urge that the Permanent 
Settlement should be cancelled. This is a view with 
which I cannot for one moment sympathize. I look upon 
the Permanent Settlement as my Magna Charta. Upon that 
Settleincnt, t take my stand, and with it, I propose to fight th^ 
battles of the ryot. The only difference between zemindars 
and ryots in this respect is, as to how the text is to be inters 
preted? The difference is not unlike that which exists be¬ 
tween Roman Catholics and Protestants, as regards the inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible. I have no hesitation in saying that I 
look upon the Permanent Settlement as a great, if not an un- 
mixed blessing, and I will explain my reasons at once ? At 
the present moment, a sum of about 13 crores of Rupees, mak¬ 
ing the calculations upon the Road Cess collections, flow into 
the pockets of the zemindars as the outcome of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement. Now suppose, there was no Permanent 
Settlement, where would this money have gone , to ? 
How would it have been spent? It would have been 
spent, I regret to have to say so, but- in a public 
m^^ting : I am bound to give fearless expression to 
,iny \ hopest),®, convictions, upon the Civil and Military 
Departments of the Empire. I do not mean to say that 
Lord Ripon, would have • done this —-for we have never 
haid. a more honest Government than the one under which it is 
Opr privilege to live—.but previous: Governments would; haye 
done it, and Ripon would have found it very difficult bJ 
undo it. The money would have flowed out of :the couptryi 
and instead of spent in the. environs of Calcutta, 
OtteiRara' 'and Rajshahye, would have been spent in itfe 
:-'<^yirdni( of " Ba.ySwatet and 
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oiily reason for -supportingr th<^^ Setilemetit* 

W^hether ^ or unwise, I think it is too late to think of 
vvithdlowing from it I have ho hesitation in saying 

that every one in India is interested in maintaining the 
supremacy of the moral laws and in converting an Empire 
ostensibly based upon conquest, into one, having its foundai- 
tions broad and deep, upon the uchangeable taws of morality 
and justice, and upon the observance of plighted fa.4th; Sir 
James Stephen may talk glibly, if he likes, of the dangers of 
changing the foundations of British rule in India, but vve 
who are here practically confronted with the perils and diffi¬ 
culties of foreign rule know that in order to be permar 
nent, such rule should be broad-based upon the affections 
ancL gratitude of the people. We hear in these days a 
great deal about ^Russian ambition, about Russian ag¬ 
gression, about the steady advance of the Russian Bear 
over the steppes of But let me give this assurance to 

our Anglo-Indian rulers that if the Empire of the Queen in 


the E^st is to rest upon the contentment and affections of 
her people, they may bid defiance to the tpultitudinous 
hordes of the Russian Czar, Yes, we will not look behind 
the Permanent Settlement ; we will not permit the Govern¬ 
ment to look behind the Permanent Settlement* We will 
fijc thfe Government to its plighted faith, and whosoever^ 
be he ryot or zemindafi who will not assist us dii thia 
is a traitor to the best interests of his country, : . ; 

. Such is the Permanent Settlement* Having secured list- 
owh revenue, the Government however slept over the rights 
Of the ryOtv The long period between and : 1859 m 

be the dark age of the ryots, tlie Huftum 

-I' ^ 

contend of the Huftum,. Reg.^^ V of The puhjom 


was Reguiatibn V of r 8 i; 3 ^ Accordlhg to the?v 
of a high authority, 
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Ao obtain from ryots leases upon terms which might be 
agreed upon between the parties. If that were so, the 
Regulation was in conflict with the spirit of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement and was therefore ultra vires. Moreover 
Section 22 of Regulation XI of 1822 laid down that nothing 
in Section 9 Regulation V of 1812, was intended “in any 
respect to annul or diminish the right of the ryots to hold 
his lan^, subject to the payment of fixed rents or rents 
determinable by fixed rules, according to the law and usage 
of the country.*' The Regulation of 1812 referred to the 
rents paid by middlemen, at least this was the opinion of 
Mr. Justice Morgan. Did the Sale Law then (Act XII of 
1841) empower purchasers of estates at sale for arrears of 
revenue to enhance at discretion the rents of ryots ?. It 
would seem that only the rents of middlemen could be 
enhanced; and further, the power had to be exercised 
within a reasonable time. 

But the night of gloom under which the rights of the 
ryots had remained so long enveloped was fast approaching 
to a close. The year 1859 was at hand. The authorities 
were slowly rising to an appreciation of a long unfulfilled 
duty. The zemindars were clamouring; the ryots were 
clamouring. A reconsideration of the Rent Law had 
become necessary and the Act of 1859 was passed- It was, 
on the whole, a beneficent measure. It was not an exclusive 
but an additional measure. It was not exhaustive, but only 
partially descriptive of the rights of the ryots. It repealed 
the coercive provisions of the old Regulations ; it recognised 
the occupancy right; but it also recognised the right of the 
zemindar to eniwMice rent. The law, however, failed to give 
satisfaction to the friends of the ryots. They complained 
that the law sanctioned enhancement of rent on the ground 
of a rise itt the price of produce, contrary to the clearest 
provisions of the Permanent Settlement Under the 
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Regulations of the Permanent vSettlement, the zemindar 
could only demand from the ryot the Fergana rate and no 
more than the Fergana rate* But now for the first time, 
the Government recognised a departure from the acknow¬ 
ledged principles of the Permanent Settlement. That was 
the contention of the ryots, and it was impossible to gainsay 
it. But the right to enhance has now been aiiovved to 
the zemindars for more than a quarter of a cenVuy and 
it would be impossible to. refuse to them that right. In 
this niatter we are bound to take not merely the partisan’s 
but the statesman’s point of view. Moreover, it would now 
be impossible to go back to the old Fergana rate. What 
that rate is, must, as regards most places, be a matter of 
pure conjecture. If the right to enhance is recognised, the 
next question is—how is that right to be enforced, how is 
the principle to be applied ? The theory of proportion as 

f. 

laid down in the great Rent Case was to regulate the 
application of the principles recognised by Act X. This 
principle stated in the language of the mathematician is as 
follows :-^“The former rent is to the enhanced rent as tho 
former value of the produce is to its enhanced value.” But 
the theory involved so many considerations that it was 
found to be practically unworkable. The zemindars com¬ 
plained that the right to enhance was recognised in theory, 
but it was inoperative in practice. The ryot complained 
that though the occupancy right was recognised .by lt\w, 
the zemindars defeated the beneficent provisions of that law 
by obliging the ryots to contract themselves out of jt. The 
relations between land-lords and tenants became every day 
more and more strained. The Pubna ryof§*^ brdke out in 
1873. The attention of the Government was seriously 
called to the necessity of legislating, with a view to place 
on a Satisfactory footing the relations between land-lords 
and tenants. The matter again and again came up before 






the Govemttientin different forms, and at last I'h 1878^ -a 
Rent Commission was appointed to consolidate the lam 
They submitted a Report, and they submitted a BiUj andr it 
is upon the basis of their Report and their suggestions that 
the piesent Bill has been formed, and I now venture; to 
solicit your attention to its scope and object - 

The present Bill seeks to encompass tWo different objectsi 
It seeks to help the ryots, but it also seeks to help the zem'in* 
dars. To afford reasonable security to the ryot in the 
enjoyment of his tenure and reasonable facilities to the 
zemindar for the settlement and recovery of his rent are the 
two-fold objects of the Bill. The enjoyment of the occu* 
pancy tenure is to be the rule, and all resident cultivators 
are to become occupancy ryots, enjoying the full status of 
their position. The occupancy right is to be heritable, but 
itr is also to be transferable. What Bengal wants, in the 
language of its late Lieutenant-Governor, is a substantial 
tenantry, free from debt and able to bear the scarcity of 
hard times. It is towards the consummation of this end' 
so devoutly to be wished for, that the energies of the Go¬ 
vernment are bent. 

That such a proposal should.excite opposition is what 
might have been expected. The zemindars regard it as art 
invasion of vested rights, as an encrdachment uport prh 
vileges secured to them-by the Permanent Settlement. It 
is yery curious thatSir John Shore in 1792 When remark-- 
irtg *bp6n the Permanent Settlement anticipated that this 
would exactly be the objection which would be urged, wh^rti 
tfVCr art atterrtpt should, in fU rriade by the ijOirern-r 

meWt dtr^iiSfr of the ryots. Mark the langtiale of il^rd 
CornwaUis in reply “Neither is the privilege which the 
ryots in many parts of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession 
pf the spots of land which .they cultivate 
pay the revenue; assessed upon them, by siny ntcans tocom- 
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patlblewith tlie ptdpt'i^tary riiihts of the zemindarSi Who^ 
evfif cuUfvates the land, the zemindars can receive no more . 
than' the established rent which, in most places, is fully 
equal to - what the cultivators can afford to pay. To permit 
him to dispossess one cultivator for the sole purpose Of giving 
the land to another, would be vesting him with a power tq 
commit a wanton act of oppression, from which he could 
derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed under the 
Mogul Government of uniting many districts into one 
zemindary, and thereby subjecting a large body of people 
to the control Of one principal zemindar, rendered some 
restriction of the nature absolutely necessary. The zemin¬ 
dar, however, may .sell the land, and the cultivators must; 
pay the rent to the purcha.ser.’* " 

Now, gentlemen, it seems to me a matter of the highest 
expediency that the occupancy-right should be extended to 
the ryots in general. Let me ask—to what would you 
ascribe, in part at least, the prosperity of Switzerland if 
Undoubtedly to its system of peasant-proprietors. Again 
how was it that France was able, at one bound, to emanci¬ 
pate herself, after her late desasters, from bankruptcy 
and tuiU and attain a position of comparative affluence ? 
Becau^ France was able, in the hour of her distress, to 
rely Upon the resources of her sturdy peasant-proprielons. 
Indeed, in our own country, the same ph enomenon has 
been repeated. Wherever the ryots enjoy segurity .pf 
tenure, there they are vyell-off, and there they exhibit 
those manlier qualities of independence and honesty, which 
follow in the train of material prosperity. Anjpngst the 
BhQjeputiahs ; of Behar, the security of t'H^irllbure has 
b^en attenBe^ precisely this result; ■ Let me read to 

ypu am e^tfact^ BOm i^tspeech recently myle in the Sup/mme 

-industry: ia-'-marked;^upd ,has;- resuit^'j|»- 

iho.'cteari%i bf-ithb^ jUrigle ;with V:yduchi4^muchispif;.c^:i^ 
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was covered So years ago, planted with fruit trees, as well* 
irrigated from wells, and as well fenced as any I have seen 
in India. No one can encamp for a day in the tract without 
being struck with its exceptional prosperity^ which contrasts 
strongly with the backward state of other parts of the dis¬ 
trict in which rents are high and occupancy-rights unknown. 
The credit of the cultivators is so good that, as you informed 
me, they generally borrow at the rate of I2 per cent., that 
is, on as good terms as their landlord. There would, there- 
fore, be no anxiety whatever as to their surviving without 
assistance at a period of ordinary famine. As to their charac¬ 
ter, the objection I generally hear to it is that, it is too 
manly and independent. The Bhojpore wrestlers have a 
name through the country, and eveiy man carries the large 
Bhojpore Latti^ which he can use with great skill. They 
are equally ready to defend themselves in law-courts, with 
which the complication of rights inseparable from any 
system where the majority possess interest in land has 
rendered them familiar. I have always found them open, 
communicative, ready to deal or to serve, and their honesty 
is proved by the low rate of interest demanded from them ; 
but they have another side of the character forany one 
who attempts to oppress them,” 

For my part, I confess I do not see wdiy the zemindars 
should really create so much fuss about the extention of 
t\\e occppancy right ? It is admitted even by their accredi¬ 
ted repre.sentatives that nearly 90 per cent, of the ryots 
already enjoy the occupancy-iight. if so, why so strenuously 
object to the extension of the right, when it can affect only 
a very of zemindars ? Then again if the right of 

transferability is customary in most districts, it is wisdom 
and statesmanship, it is but the proper function of the 
Legislature/ to invest the right with the authority of law. 
But gentlemen, it is the object of the Legislature to extend 
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tlie ^cupaticyj^ght gradually to of the 

Pravio<;e, view, Bill provides heavy coiOf; * 

peos^.tioa4---ten time^ the enhancement olainned-^to bf 
paid to the aon-resideat (Paikast) ryot as the prfce 
disturbance of possession. :, 

Such then are the provisions with regard to the occupancy 
right. They would however exist in name only, if unlimited 
power of enhancement were conceded to the zemindar. It 
has accordingly been resolved to impose restrictions upon 
the powor of the zemindar to enhance rent The Bill thero? 
fore proppses ^that the-enhanced rate of rent for th^ occur 
pancy ryot should not be double the previous rate, and that 
it must not exceed one^fifth of the gross produce The rate 
once fixed is to continue unaltered for a period of ten years* 
These are the main outlines of the Bill as regards the 
occupancy-right."'^1 am bound to say that the provision^ of 
the Bill as regards enhancement of rent are nOt by any 
means so satisfactory. There ai-e to be two concurrent 
methods, one by contract and the other by the decree of tho 
Civil Court* It is obvious that it will be the last method 
which will be the one most extensively in operation, for it 
is impossible to calculate upon a happy state of things, 
where the differences between zemindars and ryots w-iU- ho 
settled by mutual agreement. The Civil Courts will therefore 
contipue to be the tribunals to which zemindars will resort 
fpr purpose pf enhancement But how are the CivilCourfe 
to a\v:ard decrees for enhancement of rent ? The executive 
authorities are tp classify lands and to prepare a table of 
rafpjs^ f tp say that I look with great distrust 

upop th of the Bill*. Tauds vaiy Ift; ^ 

district# in the the 

village. If riiat is so, the task will involve 
and the chances of accuracy must be greatly curtailed* 
And indeed an inaccurate table of rates wpuld be wor^e than 

3 
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useless. It would mislead the Court and would involve an 
injustice to ryots and zehiindars alike* I must say this 
portion of the Bill is capable of much improvement, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that it will receive the earnest 
attention of the Select Committee, 

In conclusion, it remains for me to draw your attention 
to two classes of ryots, whose condition deserves especial 
attention. I mean the ryots in the Khas Mehals of the 
Government and the ryots in the indigo-planting districts. 
Are you aware that there is one law for the Government as 
zemindar and another law for the ordinary zemindar ? 
Why should there be this invidious distinction? Has the 
Government established its titles to this exceptional treat* 
itieni ?——has it shewn itself a more considerate landlord 
than the ordinary zemindar ? Nothing of the kind. Why, 
the same crj' of rack*i'enting is heard in all the Government 
khas mehals, whether at Pooree, at Midnapore or at Diamond 
Harbour. The other day, I received a statement from some 
ryots of Jelamutti and Mufnamuti, in the district of Midna¬ 
pore, which contained the startling allegation that rents had 
been doubled and trebled by the Government within the 
last few years, that grievous was the burden laid upon them 
and that their sufferings were beyond endurance. I do not 
moan to say that Mr. Rivers Thompson is re.sponsible for all 
this. There a.re the underlings of the Sub-Deputy Collector, 
and these are the men who bring all this ruin and misery 
Upon the poor ryots in the K/ias Mehals. It is my fervent 
hope that the status of these ryots will attract the attention 
of the Government, and that this exceptional law, for which 
there is no jflStification, will be done away with altogether. 

It now remains for me, gentlemen, to draw your attention 
for a moment to the status of the ryots in the indigo dis* 
tricts. I have ho clesire to re-open old sores, or to call to 
mind bitter controversies of the past But in this public 
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meeting, in this temple of truth, I must give fearless 
pression to my settled convictions. You are probably fami¬ 
liar with the saying that the Padnn (advance) paid by an 
indigo-planter to a ryot is never liquidated/ The poor ryot 
may be dead and gone, indeed generations may pass away, 
yet the debt is never wiped off. Such is the complaint 
which you hear made by ryots in the indigo districts. The 
other day a ryot came to me from Meherpore and'he told 
me his piteous tale, and I repeat his tale, and I shall conti¬ 
nue to repeat that tale, till it reaches the high places of 
Government and justice is done to the suffering ryots in 
the indigo districts. He asked me if there was no redress, 
no remedy for him and ryots in his situation ? ‘*Here is 
the Rent Law,'* he said, ‘‘about to be recast. The ryots 
are to have their just rights. But are we to continue to 
suffer from generation to generation and bequeath to our 
descendants an ever-increasing load of misery and suffer¬ 
ing ?*’ Such was his complaint, his piteous tale. The 
heart melts to hear it. But is there no remedy—I ask you 
and the Government, and 1 hope the sound of my voice will 
be heard beyond these walls ? Is there no redress ? Yes 
there is* "Let the facts be stated, “nothing extenuate nqr 
aught set down in malice,** and by the irresistible logic of 
facts shall we yet conquer. Truth must triumph The 
forces of righteousness and of liberty must conquer* They 
have prevailed everywhere in the world, and why shoujd 
they not prevail here in India ? Let the truth be said about 
the ryot in the indigo-planting districts, and the God of 
Truth will send us victory. 

Gentlemen, we have an obvious duty to perform, a duty, 
the magnitude of which I can hardly over-estimate. A Bill 
has been introduced affecting the happiness of sixty milUods 
of your countrymen. They know nothing at all about this 
Bill. They are sunk in ignorance; they are sunk in poverty. 
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They art voiceless and poweHess, dee^ 

Jbem j storm-waves may sweejp them away, the mdst find¬ 
ing taxes may 0 {>iiress theto« Vet they know wfhat it 
is to complain. They murmur forth hot hveh the faintest 
cry of a grievance. Their voice never reaches the high 
^places of GoVertment. The all-seeittg God, the Searcher 
of all hearts, alone knoweth what they suffer. It is fo^ you 
ifb givd' Voice to the vdicelesSj strength td the weak and the 
"^tiffering. It is for yoU to explain to them the I)urport of 
^‘this law, to awaken their gratitude, to Stimulate their 
interest and to elicit from them their views in reference to 


a question, in which they more than any other section of 
the community are deeply interested. Such ah opportunity 
'fdr public service hardly occurs in the life-time of a genera¬ 
tion. Such an opportunity has occurred in your life-time, 
and I ask you to embrace it and to show yourselves worthy 
of that liberti'education which you have received. It is all 
'Very well to talk glibly of sympathy for the ryots and td 
bffeCt to be moved by their sorrow and distress. But how 


ma^^ I ask, are prepared to go from village to village 

'and td communicate to the ryots the glad tiding df their 
sj^htical redemption ? I call upon you to take Up mis work. 
I b^ad for the poor and the voiceless, and may God give 
be strength evermore to plead fot them 1 They" will hot be 
able to requite your labours. What have they' on earth to 
'bpay^U with? But you have as ydurrewardandyoirr 
SOlaceithat Which fe the hig^ on this side of the gfaVO, 
■jbl'aj^prdtbtioft of your conscience, the mute giititiide of 
Ihe poor, and above all the blessings Of the Great Father of 
th'e meek an’S the helpless. It is to the acceptance of this 
glorious inheritance that I invite ydu, and I am sure my 
appeal will awaken an enthaslastic response, ^ 
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jiil isi hdd ^ ih& Jlctll^ GaldUttU^ o'h Sctia^^ 

purport ^ tainnff 

\ 8uhs^ipii&n8 /or the defence of Mr, Robert £^ntghtf B0b^ 
SuvoiidTOL JSfeUth Bd^ierjM %r% moving the frst resotutioiii 
tp(^ d$ folloioe :-— 


Mr. Ohairman And Gentleman, ^ 

i majlr say that the appeal IS mad^ to me somewhat 
utiies:pectedly. I came here to this meeting, certainly titk 
^tinder the impression that I should be called Upon to move 
any of the resolutions that \<?ere to 1>e placed before yon 
for your acceptance; but as your Chairtnan has asked me 
to move this resolution, I gladly obey his call. The resOr 
lutibn which is placed in my hands is as follows ^ 

'^That in the 6f this taeetinj^, Mr. Bobert Knighi how 

iMitbr ef the totidbn has dene emibeiit services to 

beth during his stay itt this country and’also aftei^is return 
4o Engl?mdjs by sueoessf^ attention of Parliament, of 

and of the British pubUc generally, to the beat 
and that'therefore he is entitled to the syttipathy 
of iuhis pre^t fpsition fa 

_ Criminal Court in'England.'* '. ■ ^ 

Well, gentlemen, I muit say that I deem it a privilege to 
be allowed to take a part in the prweedings of thi^^ting. 
I look upon this movement, in the light of a deihoristra- 
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tion, which brings into special prominence one of the most 
interesting features of our national character. It has been 
said, and indeed asserted with confidence, that we are an 
ungrateful people, and it has been said that the word 
gratitude does not occur even in that flexible and highly 
copious language which our fathers spoke in the primitive 
times of the Aryan race. Gentlemen, I would invite these 
calumniators of our race to witness the spectacle of to-day, 
this imposing gathering of several hundreds of my country¬ 
men, assembled not indeed with a view to satisfy any 
selfish end of their own, but to mark in a solid and 
substantial manner their appreciation of the distinguished 
services which a foreign journalist has rendered to their 
country. It is because I regard this meeting as the 
outcome of a deep sentiment of gratitude which inspires 
us at this moment, in relation to Mr. Knight, that I wel¬ 
come this demonstration, and I rejoice that I too have my 
humble share in it. But, gentlemen, before I proceed to 
comment on the resolution which is before us, I wish 
to guard the prombters of this meetings—a duty which in 
part has been performed by the Chairman—against any 
misconception which the situation might suggest I wish 
it to be distinctly understood—and I repeat the obser¬ 
vations of the Chairman—that in meeting here on this 
occasion we do not in any way offer any opinion upon the 
merits of the case, which is now pending in the Court of 
Queert’s Bench. Gentlemen, I look upon the matter some¬ 
what in this light, and I believe 1 speak the sense of my 
countrymen in this respect. Here is Mr. Knight, a 
journalist whoJbas spent the greater portion of his life time 
in advocating the interests and supporting the claims of my 
countrymen. This gentleman has been fighting our battles 
for a p^fiod of more than a quarter of a century^ and he 
fought our battles at a time when there were none others 
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to fight them, when not a single voice was heard In defence 
of the cherished interests of our country. Well, Mr. Knight 
has now teen placed in a difficult position, in the honest 
performance of his work as a journalist in India, and he 
stands before the bar of a Criminal Court* Is it not our 
duty to respond to the appeal which he has addressed to us ? 

I believe it is my duty, and I hasten to respond to the 
appeal which he has addressed to the people and the 
Princes of India, That is our attitude—the attitude of 
this meeting. But it may be asked—Why is Mr. Knight 
entitled to the grateful recognition of our countrymen ? 
The resolution says that Mr. Knight has done eminent 
services to this country. Is this a fact or a myth ? Gentle¬ 
men, I do not profess to carry you through the details of that 
life of conspicuous services rendered to this country. But there 
are one or two facts to which I am anxious to draw the atten¬ 
tion of this meeting, Mr. Knight came to this country 
shoftly before the Indian mutiny. You know what took 
place during the mutiny^ You know that at that time most 
of our rulers lost their heads ; they breathed fire and fury, 
and one universal cry for vengeance rang from one part of 
the country to the other. At that awful moment Mr. 
Knight stepped forward to fight our battles. He coun¬ 
selled prudence and wisdom. That was a signal service 
rendered to us on that occasion, and in recognition of those 
services the people of Boi||bay presented him with a purse 
of a lakh of rupees,—£io,oco. But why go back to the days 
of the. mutiny? Mr. Knight has done great services 
within our own recollection. Have you forgotten his sweep¬ 
ing denunciatiori of the iniquitous home charges? Sixteen 
millions sterling every year are drained aWay from this 
cotihtry, and what has Mr. Knight been doing, not once or 
twice; but persistently. He has been denouncing the 
iniquity of these homo charges; he has appealed to the 




^ which hav^ «nfafrljf b^n thrpwtt ph thf 

I b<|^^h Exchequer, TrM<5, he ha^ pot; been succes^sful, bpt 
we a^U know that the cau$e of truth, righteQU§ness, |^^^ 
liberty (Joes not triumph in a day. All, reformers mu^ 
encounter many hard struggles before they can hope to^ 
see the success of their undertakings. This much at least is 


certain, * that Mr. Knight has been able tp create a po^erfulL 
public opinion in England against the iniquity of the hdhto 
charges* But it is not only in connection with th *3 
matter that Mr. Knight has sought to promote the interests 
of this country. You are aware how the import duties were 
remitted fay the late ^Conservative Government with a view 


tp please Manchester* Mr. Knight protested in eloqtient 
language against the abolition of these duties, and made 
himself heard not only here faut in England* When again an* 
attempt was made to hx the cost of the Afghan war on the 
Indian Es^chequer, Mr* Knight opposed the unjust proposal* 
Mr. Knight, moreover, has been t^e undaunted critic of 
the administration of this country, the terror pf wrong-, 
doers, the terror of our Magraths and our D’Oyleys, and our 
Kembales* Gentlemen, financial justice to India, the .efagibi- 
Uty of natives to high offices, and the impartial administratipu 
of have been the watchwords pf JVfr< 

Khfghty. ahdv^^ a-ccomplish these ends he has spent the best 

B this is notji). In the year 1877, almost 
simni^^l^opu^ly wifh the Elelhi Jf^semblage, a fearful famtho 
dyprwhelm^d the North-Western Pravinces, and wb?^t dW 
th^ Proymces dp 5 ^ /Why^ 

tMy triMiio lo famine, as if it could be concealed 

under one's cloak; they tried to coucea%tt,td 
Indian public believe there was no such thing as a famJ^ 
while tiiousands of our countrymen wer^ dyiOg in 
Western Provinces; Sir George Gouper;cnd^Mdtu^ % 
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there was no such thing as a famine, Mr. Knight was in Agra 
at the time ; he had the facts and figures at his disposal, and 
these fact^ and figures he threw in the face of Sir George 
Gouper—and even a Lieutenant-Governor had to succumb to 
their irresistible logic. But gentlemen, the last and most 
important of the services which Mr. Knight has rendered to 
India is the establishment of the London Statesman, I think 
it wili be obvious that if we wish to see any improvement 
or amelioration in the Government of this country, it can only 
take place by the free and unrestrained play of English 
opinion on the administration of India, I speak out my 
sentiments frankly. It is not from the Government of India 
that we expect justice in this country. I make an exception 
on behalf of the present respected head of the Indian 
Government ; but it is not, generally speaking, from the 
Indian Government that we expect justice to be done to us. 
That Government, three years back, imposed on us the 
Vernacular Press Act, the Arms Act, the License Act, and 
a host of other harsh and unjust measures. We must appeal 
to the British public, and this duty is being done by Mr, 
Knight on his own responsibility, and for our benefit. It is 
on these grounds that Mr. Knight is entitled to the grateful 
recognition of our countrymen. And who is Mr. Knight ? 
An Englishman, a foreigner, not one of your own kith and 
kin, not one of your race but a stranger to your sufferings 
and your grievances j yet this foreigner, this Englishn^^ljj^ho^ 
done you services, the like of which has not been done for you 
by the most exalted of your countrymen. I believe that if 
the lot of Mr, Knight had been cast among a more grateful 
people than we are, there would have been stSllues of him 
in every public street and square ; and instead of our having 
to hold a meeting for the purpose, funds would have flowed 
in like water at the demand of Mr. Knight ; and it is sordid 
self-interest which should prompt us to respond to the 
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that he has made. If you do not assist Mr..^ Knight^ 
ff you allow hint! to get in to a scrape, if you do not ailO^iy 
him to defend himself properly,, you wUinot aftfer that get 
a man to defend you with the disinterestedness .ofrtbat 
^distinguished Journalist. I would dispense with the aentt 
meht of gratitude altogether, and look at the appeal from the 
point of view of self-interest, and I ask you to respond to 
^the appeal which Mr. Knight has made. JBombay paid 
to Mr, Knight the sum of one lakh of rupees. Is Bengal 
)ess rich than Bombay? Bengal is much riGher. Is it 
too much then to expect that out of this rich province Mr^ 
Knight may expect something like Rs, 50,000 ? Year after 
year you spend thousands on your nautches and other frivolous 
amusements. Is it too much to ask you to unloose your 
purse strings on behalf of one who has served you so loyally 
and so faithfully ? It is not Mr. Knight who is on his trial, 
but It is your interest that is at stake. If the London 
Stateaii^an is tp be extinguished, you will have no organ in 
the Press to make known your grievances to the British 
public. Mr. Knight appeals to you, and I pn his behalf 
emphasize that appeal and let him who has the heart dare 
to refuse to respond to it. Gentlemen, if you have any feelings 
^or your country, if yoii Jove your countrymen, if you 
apxious to promote the best interests pf your country, t feel 

will genero^^ respond to the appeal which 
, -Mr* jfenight makes. . v 
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Ai Meeting o/ th^ Suburban Itatc^payei*^^ Aa^^matiom 

Midi hall of the London Musionotjry Society's IhstU 

•rt. 

M OaloiUta^ on Saturday^ t}u 2Srd July^ 

18S1. Babvf Surendra Nath Banerjea on being requited; 
$jpoke m follows :— 

■ 'V : I ■■■:■' . ■ . . 

MR. CsAiiRMAN AND Gentlemen, 

> I; hardly know what right I have to be here. I ahi , 
not a rater payer, nor even a resident of the suburbs, nor 
have ' f the privilege of holding property within yOUf 
municipal limits; but the kindly letter of invitation 
which jraur Vice-President addressed to nae couples my 
naiaei wlth a, movement which, gentlemen, is as dear to 
is to you, a? indeed it is to all of us, I thanH, 
yo^s sincerely for giving me this; opportunity of expressingi 
re^ warm sympathy with the . objects of your Association, 
andi the noble cause which it represents. I, was not sur.*, 
prised to hear that you had enemies. Causes the t%®cst 
and the most beneficent, that scattered their bleMings 
over a whole continent, had. their dngmies-—their opponents, 
aye theiricaittmniators.^ The world. prolific ip .Ms brood Of/ 
jt^aa'r:-,fecaribt»f-«meh/:''whp/'themselve3-;,,would;/db;-^^ 
not eiren tnove tijetr Uttle^ fi the benefit of their 

fellov^me^ W ^ terve thelf: own interests would 

betray the cause of liberty and justice. I do not regret 
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that it is so. A little harsh and adverse criticism puts 
to the test the goodness of a cause, and brings out its latent 
and hidden energies. Did ever Christianity present a nobler 
aspect—did it ever attain a higher level of moral gran¬ 
deur—than in those dark days of persecution and suffering, 
when the conscript Fathers of the Church laid down their 
lives for the sake of conscience and on the altar of truth ? 
Even tke persecution which has set in now against the cause 
which this Association represents will show what stuff we 
are made of, and will pave the way for the complete and 
thorough triumph of the principles, which we represent. 
You have asked me to state whether the people in the 
mofussil appreciate the boon of municipal self-government. 

I must confess that the question seems to me to be somewhat 
absurd ; but this absurd question, I must confess, has been 
forced upon you by your enemies. Let me ask you, was 
there ever a people which did not wish to have the control of 
its own affairs—the management of its own destinies ? Self- 
government is the ordering of nature, the law of the universe, 
and the will of God* and neither Lieutenant-Governors 
like Sir Ashley Eden, nor specially-gifted Secretaries like 
Mr. Mackenzie, nor authors and philosophers like Mr. Stern- 
dale, will convince me, or any rnan in India in possession of 
his common sense, that the people of Bengal are an excep¬ 
tion to this universal law. Have we not indeed been 
accustomed, from the earliest times, to manage our own 
municipal affairs ? What were those ancient village commu¬ 
nities ? They had much more power than our municipalities. 
Not only did they look to the conservancy and sanitation of 
the villages,'•‘but they controlled the police and they, adminis¬ 
tered justice. Your Chairman has remarked that in the 
mofussil your people are apathetic with regard to the boon 
of municipal self-government, I am prepared to say that 
it is not so. Wherever I went to agitate the question of 
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niunicipal self-government, I was received with open arms- 
It was a consideration not shown to me personally, but to 
the noble cause which I represented. They gathered round 
my banner in their hundreds and thousands with fervour 
and enthusiasm, and they blessed the Indian Association 
which had initiated this movement. But suppose it were 
otherwise,—suppose, instead of this active interest, our 
countrymen showed apathy and indifference,—would it not 
still be our duty to infuse new light and to impart new 
enthusiasm in regard to this grea^t cause, and make them 
feel the same interest in relation to it which distinguishes 
your noble Association ? I entirely agree with the remark 
of the Chairman that the time has come for us to 
agitate for municipal self-government. ‘‘Now or Never'* 
should be our motto. Lord Ripon has expressed himself in 
favour of this movement in reply to the address of the Muni¬ 
cipality of Dehra Doon. His Lordship was pleased to say 
that he had it in charge from her Gracious Majesty the 
Queen-Empress herself to look to the Municipal Administra¬ 
tion of the Empire, for there the political education of the 
people begins. When his Excellency was here, he welcomed 
the Calcutta Municipality on Jthe ground especially that its 
constitution in part was of a representative character, I feel 
convinced that if the great public bodies of the land were 
united together on this gr^at question, complete success 
must crown our efforts. It is absurd to say that we are not 
fit for local self-government. Were the English fif fdr il in 
the 13th century, when Simon de Montford summoned the 
House of Commons ? Or were the Romans fit for it in the 
days of the Republic, when they governed the j^whole of the 
Italian Peninsula ? If we are unfit to manage our local 
concerns after a century df British rule, let me ask to whom 
would the discredit belong ? We may dismiss this con¬ 
sideration altogether as idle and frivolous. Let all the 



^is^iatloifis or the coimtty ^unite togetW amj l«t, '^0^- 
ag|tetc ; they may not get the boon, eh at, once^they; meyj 
.not ^t; it for yeare t(^ther'«‘tb8 lifetime pr a geaepatioi^f 
may pass awayi-^hnt if we really are, in earnest-^-if lyp; 
mftise into this agitation the life and crteigy of 
West,—then I ..yentHre to predict that, all. that obsciirity, 
and>haze which hangs over the satisfactory settleinent of 
this'^uesHon# will disappear before the morning snn of,, 
lihetty and lighr and the glorious agitation in which th® 
cdurltry is so deeply interested will he brought to a success? 
fill and triumphant'inclusion for the benefit of thp go-* 
vemed aswell as of the governors.. 
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' "i ;' - . .. 

■^^^M'jPuibWs Meeting ketd in the Tdion tidll, 

’ nesdci^ the BOth Jammy^ l^'4t 4 p. mV, Dr: 

LX*J),t C.I.E*, in the Chairy the fJon*ble 
mated the firet resolution which ran as follows V 

meeting, rept*88entiDg all claseeB of th^ comnan- 
pitj, records.^ the loss sustained by the people of Jndia 

|?y the death of Keslmb Chunder Sen, 

-. I ■ ' ' '' i' • \ ' 

the first resolution Babu ^urendfra 
Nath Banerjea spoke as follows i*;— 

■Mic Chairman and Gentlemen, " - - - ■ .' ” 

.> I beg to support the Resolution which has been proposed 
by: the Hon'ble Mr. Gibbs, and seconded by Newab Abdul 
lAttif Khan Bahadur. It is with a degree of tpelanehojy 
Intetesti that I take part In the ; mournful cerOmorjy of 
prince and a great man has fahon in Opt 
&Mat-^One whose parity of life, loftiness ; ,of=^fcas ‘and 
'prfhciples, and single-minded d^^otion tO; the highest 

i^ieresta of his cpuntry, has entitled him, througli gentpi- 
j^pps yet unborn, to the admiring gratitydj of posteri^, 

..:the: :^es^ vdf;;(ppn-that.’w«.:pps'' 
assembled, to, join our tears, with those of hiS ,widths 
wife- and dUconsolate family, and to mark , _ in ^ .some 
t angiMc forin, t he^expression of*o ur deep grief and of the 
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sense of Irrep ara ble lo ss which the community has sustained 
by his untimely death. This is not the first time that these 
walls have re-echoed to the dismal sounds of* a great 
national sorrow. Ten years ago, within this hall, arid about 
this time of the year, before an assembly, as august and 
as representative, the nation were gathered together to 
mourn the death of a great Judge who had just been cut 
off in the prime of manhood, in the full maturity of his 

. < .. s 

intellectual powers, with a great career and a great prospect 
before him. We know not how it is, but in the inscrutable 
ways of Providence, our best men are taken away Jrom our 
midst, precisely when we most seem to need their guidance 
and their directing wisdom. Who does not now mourn the 
death of Dw^arka Nath Mitter ? Who does not wish that 
in these exciting times, we had the benefit of the command¬ 
ing eloquence of Ram Gopal Ghose, and the serene wisdom 
of Hurrish Chunder Mukerji ? In Europe, great moral 
teachers and eminent public men down the burden^of 
lifej, fuU of years. But in this unhappy country, before the 
victcu^yJH?.,b,^en achieved^ before lifers battle has been won, 
the hero succumbs. In the presence of these awful decrees 
of the Supreme, it is not permitted to us to be inquisitive. 
Wc bow to them trustingly and in the abundant faith that 
the Lord bas, in his own good time, called^ his chosen serf^ 
vants^Jto 4 :teir So, too, Keshub has gone to his rest, 

and we mourn his irreparable loss. The Resolution says 
thaCc K^Hhdia grieves over the untimely death of Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Is this true, or i^it_ the usual language of 
Convention that we are accustomed to find in eulogistic 
Res^tions ? ^ I have no hesitation in saying that it 
represents the pure and, simple truth. From the wilds of 
Assam to the hills of Quetta, from Mussurie on the north 
to Madra.s on the south, there is one common, universal 
sentiment of grief that pervbdes the national mind Hindoos 
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and Parsees bid Chrtstiart^^ alt sects, atfecteeds*" 


time being, forgotten their mutual 
differences^ and have united to pay the tribute of vcncratjpn 
to dead* How arc \vc to ex- 

plain this circumstance ? For Keshub, after a!l^^ w^iis 
leader of a community, which, in point of numbers, is sihiply 
lost in the boundless ocean of Indian sects, Moreoyer, hf 
only the leader of a portion of the Bnihmo comthunity. 
What then is there to explain this universal outbui:sjU^ 
natid^al grief? these tears shed around his ashes ? The e;x*! 
plahatton % not far to seek/ It is obvious to the inquisitiy^ 


gaze of the earnest seeker after truth* Keshub Chunder 
Sen was in the field of religion, the embodiment of those 


new-horn forces which English education^ has ea 
into;,,,Cxisten€e. ' He was their living impersonation, their 


most powerful exponent English education ever since its 
intrbducdbh into the country, has,acted as a dissolvent upon 
the /ramewqrk of Native Indian Society. It has melted 
awaj^ in the fierce crucible of an over mastering logic the 
attenuMcd lineaments of an ancient, though decr%it 
From the very first Hinduism received a shock,; Sach as ? 
it hbi never felt before. Tlie whole of that noble fabric, 
which, for centuries, had withstood the fiercest attacks of 
KfUgs ajid Emperors, seerqed to topple from its baserh^^^ 
A-strahge impulse was felt, as if communicated from the 


itfeuds on high. There was jin awakening of the 
conscience The scales se^ed fromi ;the ey^ 

thO; nStibrt. They lcK>l^ w They saw^the truths i^bly 
anSTdimly, it may be, But there it was, in all^its^; 

In all its simplicity and In all its r^idiance. 
for utterance. Keshub appeared on thb sdine. Wit h h fs 
heaven-born eloquence* w*lh his lips touched by the ce^ 
tial fire, he pronounced the word, and gave passionate ex¬ 
pression to their indistinct thoughts. 


5 
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But Keshub Chunder Sen will appear in history hot 
merely as interpreter of a phase of national thought 
with v/nkh lie brought face to face. Ah no! His^,,n>l^ine 
will bo associated with an age of religious and moral revival 
in hie country's annejs. It has been truly said that a great 
man is the product of his age, and that he is made by his 
I age. But, in a larger and far truer sense, he makes the 
I age and impresses upon it his genius and his character. So 
'it was with Keshub Chunder Sen. He imparted an unusual 
impetus to the moral and social aspirations of his country¬ 
men. The consciences of men had become dormant. Re- 


fligtous life was well-nigh extinct. The perception of right 
\and wrong had become obtuse. Deep impenetrable gloom 
;hovered over the moral atmosphere. Despair and dejection 
? was pointed on every face. Men gazed at each other in 
1 birmk despair. Keshub appeared, and with the magician’s 
wand chased away the gloom, and from the depths of dark¬ 
ness and despair, there peeped forth the oiorning light of hope 
and righteousness. A great step was taken towards the 
moral regeneration of our countrymen. We hear in these 
days a great deal about political regeneration. But bear in 
mind that political regeneraUon is impossible of attainment 
without moral well-being, atid that national greatness depends 
upon the awakening of the national conscience. If our people 
should ever become great, if Aryavarta .should ever again 
fcec1!9TllS'the aho^ of the good and the true, the result would, 
in no small degree, be due to the efforts of the Brahmo 
leader whose loss we now mourn. 

There hag been in recent years a considerable display of 
public spirit and of political feeling. 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that Keshub is in part the remote author of this 
change. For history teaches us the great truth that, when 
the spirit of inquiry b.a.s once been called forth. hitQ pl^y 
the lieid of religion, it is sure to vent itself in other spheres 
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pf activity and to display its energies in matters relating to 
the government of the country. The reformation in England 
was but /the signal for the establishment upon a broads basis 
of the unchangeable principles of English liberty. The 
religious awakening of the Sikli people, under the teachings 
of Guru Nanak, was the precursor of the political greatness 
of that noble race. I might muntiply instances. But it is 
unnecessary to do so. The great religious teacher verily 
also the father of his people. But Kesliub Chunder Sen 
was not only a great religious teacher, he was also a great social 
reformer, and he was, above all, the friend of womem k’or 
the education of women, he established colleges and schools. 
He fully recognised tlie truth that man's progress means 
woman’s progress, and that no community can advance 
without the advancement of women. It were much to be 
wished that this truth were more largely appreciated and 
more keenly felt. It is not enough that there should be a 
mere intellectual belief. That we have already. What is 
needed is that we should be penetrated with a deep and 
abiding sense that a solemn duty is laid upon us to take 

onward intellectual march, the woman¬ 
hood of our race. When there is this sense, and this feeling 
and when they lead to definite action, there will be a great 
step taken towards the intellectual and moral elevation of 
our people. 

Such was Keshub Chunder wSen, Such vvere the 
which he rendered to the community at large. We say 
nothing of his services to the particular church or the 
particular creed over which he presided. Such considera- 
tions lie outside the scope of a meeting of this kind. We ar® 
debarred from entering into the debatable ground of contro¬ 
versial religion. For my part, I know not whether the 
time has yet come for an impartial estimate of the jvorth of 
Ke«hub Chunder Sen. The impartial verdict of histofy is 
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not what is to be expected frorn the hands of conteitipotatles. 
It IS the misfortune,of great men that they are in adyahcb 
o f t he age, * in which they live. ConteiSpbraws, dazzled * 
and bewildered by the splendour of their genius, are bften I 
unable td appreciate their worth or to estimate aright the 
inotive,s., wbich Jiiispire their conduct But they sWns Out 
like radiant meteors shedding a flood of li|[ht upon the path 
of succeeding generations. 

You are about to resolve to perpetuate in marble the worth 
of the great Brahmo leader. But whether you do so or not, 
he wijl adorn the imperishable pages of history with a lustre 
all his own. The most suitable monument that you could 
j raise in honour of such a man would be to consecrate in your 
lives, and to assimilate into your evey-day existence. Uie.JaOible 
lessous Of purity, of righteousness, and singleminded devotion 
to the highest interests of our country, which he taught, and 
for which he lived and died. Keshub is dead, but though 
dead, he rules with an empire far more complete and far 
. more assured than any which he claimed or asserted, when 
, Uving4 ■ The trumpet-notes of his voice shall be heard to-the 
reipoteSt ages. They will linger in the recollections of 
unborn .generations, and lead them on to the"achievement of 
their moral regeneration. Let us imitate the gentlenfcsSi 
4 he sweetness, and manliness of Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
then we shall have honoured his memory, fulfilled the objects 
oT ttsfll^y’s meeting, and prepared the way uat tnoral 
regeneration of this vast Indian continent, u^n which be 
/•had set his h and which, when perfected, will th 
hidek and <the guarantee of our social, and f yeiitot^ to 
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A t a public meeting held at Buhu Anuilimth Bazar, 

Sirnlak, Calcuttaj on Wednesday the 27 th July 1883 ^ in rising ' 
to support the first resolution Babu Surendra Nath Bauer- 
jea spoke as follotes 


GENTtBMEN, 

I beg to mb^e the first Yesolutiotv which is as follows 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that a National Fund 
should be raised,' with a view to secure the political advance¬ 
ment of the country by means of constitutional agitation 
in India and England, and by other legitimate means, and . 
that the other provinces be invited to join in the move' 
■menh",. 

i Ccntlemen, before I proceed to offer any observations 
upon this resolution, you will permit me for a moment to 
recur to a. thought which is uppermost in my mind, and to 
give ^SEpr^ion to the deep and fervent sense of gfatitude 
which overpowers me, at the present momentr for the warm 
syi^pathy I received in the hour of my distress from all 
Cl^es and all, sections of a great ande united hation* 

; ■ 'rtevcb'-knew'that' i occupied :'su.<:h‘; '-a.-'-place'-;in^vthe, 

*a|leCtiona bf my <^ountrymem r never kne^ that 
i^vicca warc viewed with ^Ch indulgent consideration by 
il^se> to the approbation of my 
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own conscience I value as the highest reward of my public 
life. This expression of sympathy, deep and spontaneous, 
proceeding from the great heart of the nation, has filled me 
with an overpowering sense of gratitude, and I trust in God 
that it shall be the high privilege of my life to be able to 
devote my body and soul, to consecrate my energies, my 
time, my resources, my humble talents, my all to the service 
of my coyntry ; and the highest reward that I shall expect 
will be the consolation, vouchsafed to me in the supreme hour 
"*of my life, that I have not lived in vain, but that I have been 
of some service to the country of my birtli. Gentlemen, 

I confess I have left prison under a solemn sense of respon¬ 
sibility ; I feel, I scarcely know why, that every word that 
I shall now utter will be scanned with the utmost scrutiny, 
both by friends as well as by opponents—by friends, per¬ 
haps, with the best of motives ; by opponents, I regret to 
say, with a view to bring discredit on that' cause, which is 
so dear to every one of us. I feel, I may say, a great load of 
unredeemed duties pressing on me, and that load will conti¬ 
nue to oppress me, until I have establislicd, in part at least, 
my claim to that abounding sympathy, whicli I have received 
from all sections of this great Indian public. But perhaps I 
exaggerate, I arrogate to myself the homage which was 
paid to the principle which I feebly re[)rcsented. The rights 
of conscience, the freedom of the press, the powers and 
prerogatives of the highest Court in the land—these were 
the burning questions vvhicli deeply stirred the national 
mind, and I was but the humble personage, around whom 
the battle of principles was fought, and hence probably I 
drew that symi^ithy, for which I am so truly grateful. 

Gentlemen, I have many things to say in connection wjth 
the events that have recently taken place. I have, so to 
speak, a message to communicate to you, and I trust that 
you wiU bear with me for a few moments while I lay before 
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you some of those matters which have been pressing on 
my mind with painful interest for the last eight or ten days 
Ge^tlem*en, it is abundantly clear there has been a great 
outburst of feeJing. It is impossible to doubt that circums* 
tance. The nation has passed through a mighty convulsion, 
an unusual impetus has been communicated to the national 
mind, an impetus which, I trust, it will be possible for us 
to utilise for the highest purposes ; and what we a)t present 
seek to do is simply to take advantage of this splendid 
opportunity which has presented itself to us, in order to lay 
the foundation of a great National Fund. Gentlemen, I 
may say that, in that explosion of feeling, there was no 
section of the community which was so violently agitated 
as the womanhood of our country. They hold meetings, 
they recorded resolutions, they sent me letters of sympathy. 
I received as many as forty letters from them, and one 
gentleman who paid me a visit at the Presidency Jail, said 
that he did so, at the instance of his wife. I say this 
feeling should be consolidated, and strengthened for we 
know there is no impress which is so deep upon the 
mind of a man as that which a woman’s hand lays upon it. 
And what is the means I would propose, the method which 
I would venture to suggest, for the consideration of this 
meeting ? Well, gentlemen; I live in a village, and therefore 
I am to some extent able to gauge the influence vvlifch 
ladies working in a noble cause are sometimes abljp to 
exercise. There arc Christian ladies in connection with 
Zenana Missions, and there is one such mission in the village 
where I live. I may truly say, speaking of this Mission, 
that it has shattered to pieces the fabric of‘'Hindooism in 
the village, and has created a revolution in our domestic 
circles. The work of construction may not be so perfect ; 
but the W’ork of destruction is all but complete. Therefore, 
we have this fact clearly established, that European and 
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^^ilprasian ladtes> although they are sifangerst to our language 
and strangers to our manners aiid custorris, yet^ \vhen%^^ 
become missionaries in a good cause, ire able to eflfe^-a 
great revolution in our homes. Why should we ttot be 
able, taking advantage of this explosion of feeling, to Orgai* 
nise female agencies to preach the cause of social reform 
and political advancement ? I know there are difficulties 
m the way; but they do not seem to me to be insuperable. 
We have many advanced and educated ladies in Bengal 
at the present moment Might we not utilise them for this 
grand, this noble and highly patriotic object, fraught with 
good to the country ? Funds will be required ; but even if 
bhC such agency is started, then, under the immutable law of 
growth, a hundred more will, in time, spring forth in 
different parts of Bengal. Our womanhood reppaent ab 
unutilised source of power. They are ther# rotting, 
wasting away their energies. Why should we not utilise them 
for a purpose \vhich will be so highly beneficial to the in¬ 
terests of the country? You are about to raise funds for 
constitutional agitation ; but I hope they will be used for 
Other purpose besides agitation, and this is one of those 

purposes:^ ^ 

Any body who looks around to see what, is taking place 
noiV in the country cannot but be impressed with the 
solenlnity of the situation. Thcre^ are moments which 
constitute-p. crisis in the lifetime of a nation, and I verBy 
believe such a time has now arrived in the history of oiir own 
country, and it f$ one of those time.s when the practice of 
moderation hai} become a virtue of the highest rndtUenti ^^ I - 
earnestly wish we should forget the past, and let by-gones be. 
by*gones. I for my part, have no wish to carry on this war 
of recrimination which i.s likely to be attended with fatal" 
rc.sults, so far as we are concei^iied. It is for the credit of . 
the Supreme Gavetnment that I would ask'yoii to ^ff^ractiSe 
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is the > charge br<iUg;ht against ^ v 
Sug^r^me Govarnnient, even by responsible leadeirs ef - 
OpjpQsitidn, by men in the position of Lord Salisbury ? vWhy, 
they say Lord Ripon is directly responsible for the deplorable; 
ftate of feeling between European and Native oom^ 

Lord Ripon responsible for thia 
stat^ of things ? I say, no. (Loud cries of and.a voice^ 

‘'Those rampant Armenians are'*), I believe I re^bcho the 
sentiments of all my countrymen, and I anticipate thb 
judgment of history, when I say that there never was ati 
Indian Viperoy more anxious to cultivate the good-will of 

all classes and to preserve harmony among them all than Lord 

1 • 

Ripon; It is a calumny to say that Lord Ripon is responsible 
for this state of things* Who, then, are the people upon whose 
heads the responsibility must rest ? They are truly respoosiblp 
who first stone, and who used the first harsh Wb^d 

in this unhappy controversy; but we will not recriminate, 
,wc will be mpderate, and thus set a noble example Hht» 
let those who^calumniate Lord I^ipon know our sentiment^,, 
and let the^lsentiments be re-echoed from town to town in 
the United^^^-^dom. I hope Lord Salisbury will take note 

of the e^ ^B i ^ ion of feeling which has proceeded from 

press country, and which proceeds frotn piiblic 

.mePtingJ^peld in this country* We ought, I say, to be 
modpiaWBrnd it is not a mere empty, barren se,n|imcnt w^^ 

.1 W'puld.ask you to cultivate. There are strong *pregrt^nfe 

I have to urge in support of this vie^v 

of reeriminatipn:!^ went on ri^taHating 
fp^riibid aiiiides for every 

^nglishfiian or other newspapers, why, ther4^6Uld be th^^ 

found for the passing of another 
gagging Acti Such an Abt theory, be applicable 

tb"'the European and Nati^^Scction of the press alike, 
in. practice would be applicable. to you, aiid you 
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alone. Therefore for the maintenance of our rights and 
for the preservation of the credit of the Goi^t&rnment, it 
becomes our duty to practise moderation. Let us use 
judgment and discretion to tide over the crisis that has 
arisen. The resolution says that a fund is to be raised for 
the purpose of constitutional agitation. What, then, is 
constitutional agitation? What is it that we understand by 
the expression ? By constitutional agitation, we mean 
agitation carried on within the limits of the law. We may 
hold public meetings to protest against the action of the 
Government, We may wait in deputations. We may send 
petitions. But we may do nothing which even remotely 
has the appearance of illegality about it. We take our 
stand upon the broad and unassailable basis of the law and 
constitution. There we stand, and there we intend to remain. 
We shall not permit ourselves to be dislodged it, or be 
provoked into quitting it, and we shall discountenance all 
proceedings calculated even remotely to bring about a 
violation of the law. We venerate the law—we adore the 


principle of the law—we worship it— and we are anxious that 
the same feeling of veneration should be ingrained in the 
minds of our countrymen. But, gentlemen, there are those 
who say—^^you are pestilential agitators, you do immense 
amount of mischief. You are disloyal and seditious"> you are 
silently but surely sapping the foundations of BrtHsfi power 
inkJn^ia,il Now, I put this question in all scriousness~Who 
are they who are really disloyal ? Who are the men who \ar6 
seditious and unfaithful to the Government of this country ? 


Those who say ditto to every measure of Government, gdqd, 
bad or indifferent ; or men, like ourselves, who have 


courage ahd manliness to speak out our miiids. I agaf 


ask—who are the men that disloyal to the Governthqntl; 
The supporters Of VernacuMr Press Acts and the oppone^4 
of Native Jurisdiction Bill, or men who can fight ag^j 
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the Vernacular Press Act, and who can support the Jurisdic¬ 
tion Bill ? IfWill not go into personalities, or I could rake 
up, names of men who are not worthy to. be called loyal 
subjects or faithful citizens, who forget what is due to their 
country, who forget that it is to the advantage of the 
Government that the truth—the whole truth, the uncompro¬ 
mising truth—should always be told. We are not disloyah 
opposition is not disloyalty ; we arc her Majesty’s Opposition 
in this country—the responsible Opposition of her Majesty, 
and we are the more responsible, because here we are in a 
foreign country, the Government of which is unaided by 
representative institutions. Such a Government is likely to 
commit mistakes, and what does the agitator do ? He points 
out to the Government the mistakes which it may commit 
He warns the Government of the rocks ahead, and of the 
shoals and>quicksands upon which the ship of State might 
be wrecked, at any moment. Are we disloyal, because 
we point out the mistakes of Government, or those 
sycophants who in season and out of season sing the praises 
of an erring administration ? I wish to avoid personalities ; 
but the truth must be told. At the present moment especi¬ 
ally, our position is not one of opposition. On the contrary, 
it is a position of active sympathy and co-operation with the 
Government of India, Here the Government is strAining 
every nerve to pass the Jurisdiction Bill. From one section 
of the native community, it has received the most lukewarrn 
support. I am here in the temple of truth, and must tell 
the truth. From the whole of the middle-class community^ 
ft has met with the strongest support. The Ilbert Bill is a 
small thing in itself, but a great principle is rM^olycd in it* 
It is a test case to show whether the government of this, 
country is to be carried on according to the principles pf the 
Englishman and his party, or' according to tlie declajred 
wishes of the English Grown and the English Parliament^ 



It ;fo ^this i^riiieipJe whii^h litas inVe^tfed th 4 IlVett Bill %ltft 
th0iii3i>oftftnbe it has I sayv therefor posUiicyrt' 

Is B of oppositions On tho contraty^ at the present 

ittomont, it is 6ne of active synapathy and ^co-operatiori with 
the Supreme Government; I may just fdt one moment ; tefet 
to a fact which will illustrate how important is the hclp^ 
which the Indian Association, h^s fendeted to the Govern^ 
ment at’any rate* in the matter of local self-government^ 
You are aware that the whole country thoroughly appreciates; 
the advantages of local self-governnfent* To whose efforts 
f$ the Government indebted for this consummation ? It is to 
the efforts of the Indian Association that the Government 
is indebted for the lively sense of gratitude which the Local 
Self-government Bill has evoked throughout the country; 
Thh Association sent out agents, held meetings, and created 
an agitation which convinced the country of the blessing^ 
of LbcaV Self-government* 

Now, how is constitutional agitation to be carried oh ? 
I venture to lay down the following programme* We will 
Say nothing immoderate; nothing indiscreet, but at the 
time, we Will not yield, until we have gained oui^ 
point We may lose to-day ; xve may lose the day after ; 

if odr ^use fei based on justice and truth,: it is bound 
’to succeed in the long rum That is the code of the edn^ttt-i 
tutional agitator. He irievcr yields or sUbmiti^. He i^- 
bptind tp triumph, because what he is fighting ^ 
based on the unalterable principles of truth ahd mbralU 
But what is to be the modtis operdndi ^ We must 
by means of associations. Associations must be estabiished 
tliroughout "Xhe length and breadth of the 
Mdst be anet^work of associations throughout the province. 
The Indian Association has already got many branches in 
many parts of India; but ’eVe want to have a branch in 

>hd every sub-divisional town. We 






waitt t6 have the pleaders, the pillars of every .public mo* 
vement in country to take part with /They aji^ 
Oovernrh^nt servants. They need not be afraid of* 
Government patronage. They can stand upon their rights^ 
In every fcbuhtry the bar has always fought most resolutely 
the fettle of the country. I can not forget that Daniel 
O'ConheJI^ th^; great Irish Liberator, was also the leader of 
the Bar, and Gratton and Flood were also both disttnguishe 4 
barristers. Let there be a thorough organisation of the 
legal element in the country. They well know how to drive 
a coach-and-four through an Act without getting into the 
toils of the law. But outside the ranks of lawyers, there are 
Others whose help also is needed. There are the shop-keepers, 
and there am the peasants. The shop-keepers are indepen¬ 
dent men. Why should we not have their unions ? Why 
should we not have also ryots' unions ? Not long ago , an 
English gentleman with whom I was speaking about 
different matters asked me in a somewhat contemptuous 

are your cohorts ? You agitate aliout 
various Questions, you write to the newspapers, you create a 
hubbub in the country. But where are the cohorts, where 
are your rank and 6Ie, who are to support you in the 
boffr of trial ?" The remark made a deep itnpressiot? upd^n 
my rnindi and I said ;-^'‘Let ten years pass> and I shall 
answer your question, I shall bring out the cohorts fro^^ 
|he deep quagmire of ignorance and supcrstition^and.sehd 
thdm forth on their high errand of patriotic duty.'' Yes 
we must educate tii^iifyots, lift them from their present 
degraded condition to a higher level of moral and political 

IndJan Association must tako the wOrJe 
Of uUidbsi: must take up . the wotk t>f shop-ke^f^i^ 

unions, must take up the work of women's otg^hiaatiO^ 
.arid all these things must engage the serious at|en^ 
the Association. Butmbney is needed, 
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require a National Constitutional Fund to aid us in the 
work. And how are we to raise this money ? I have a 
suggestion to make in this connection. How do the Wahabis 
raise their funds ? I speak of the Wahabi reformers, and 
not the Wahabi rebels ; so you need not be afraid. They 
do it in this way. Every householder puts by a handful 
of rice before he takes his meal, and these handfuls are 
all collected in the course of the week, and then they are 
taken to the mosque for the Wahabi missionary to come 
round and take them up. In this way a fund is raised for 
the maintenance of the Wahabi mission. Why should we 
not be able so to organise that by imposing the least 
possible amount of hardship, wc might raise a large sum 
from the opulent people of Bengal ? Why should we not 
be able to organise so that every village in Bengal might 
pay one rupee which should be collected from the mundul 
of the village? We should ask him—Will you pay this 
amount to the National Fund ? Wc know nothing about 
the villagers, but we know you the distinguished head of 
this village \ will you pay us your rupee, and let us be 
gone?” If there are ten lakhs of villages ^ then instead 
of six lakhs, we should get ten lakhs of nipees, and we 
should not have caused the least hardship to any one. 
Well, now, what about the towns? Let us go to the mpfussll 
towns first; and with reference to them, I would say, 
let us ask an anna from every householder, Mofussil 
peopfe are not so rich as these gentlemen here, ahd 
they will not be able to pay a rgpee per family. If you 
tried to get a rupee, they might come out with a big club, 
and pay yo^f something which you did not bargain for. 
But every one can pay an anna ; therefore, I say, let us 
have an organisation, such as I have suggested, for the 
mofussil. NoWt we come to this great imperial town; 
it is a very large place to manage. There are 500,000' 
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people in it, and each a John Stuart Mill on a small scale* 
Each man can act and think for himself, and if you go to 
any one of these gentlemen for a subscription, you must be 
prepared to answer all his questions. He will make a 
thousand suggestions, and after you have expressed your 
readiness to comply with them, he will perhaps pay you 
half a rupee 1 - What I suggest is that a man should be 
appointed for each parah consisting of 50 or 66 houses. 
There is always one man who is the dalapattee of the pardk^ 
and we might engage his services, and, I think if we were 
able to form an organi.sation of this description, we should 
be able to raise at least one lakh of rupees from the town. 
Some people will say all this looks very well on paper, but 
where are your agents ? Where are those who are to devote 
time and labour, who are to sweat and toil, and delve and 
die, if need be in this work ? I ask—Are there not such 
men in this great gathering ? Has not the present crisis 
brought to the front such men who are prepared "to devote 
themselves with unflagging energy to the interest of their 
country ? I see here six or seven thousand men—are there 
not to be found in this great gathering of my countrymen at 
least some fifty or sixty men who will do this work, and go 
about from parah to parah and make the dalapatties pay ? If 
there are such men, will they not at once place themselves in 
communication with the Indian Association ? And I may 
say work will be given to them, which will be productive 
of the greatest good to the country, and which will also be 
extremely agreeable to them. 1 venture to suggest this 
organisation, but I am afraid I have taken up too much 
of ybur time. Well, gentlemen, there is %ne part of 
the resolution which especially recommends itself to tne, 
and which will strike a chord of sympathy in the other 
presidencies of India. It is that the other presidencies 
should be invited to join in this movement, I look upon 
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irtovin^% aisking them to co^^operate with v in :a 
of national impt^taOce. The prospects .of Indian regenera^ 
tioii must depend upon the co-operation of the differ^f 
presidencies and provinces. Not long ago a newspaper 
editor published what purported to be a conversation on the 
pai^.of a Sikh soldier, who was reported to have u^ed th# 
most contemptuous language, in reference to the hatiires of 
BcngaL 1, am inclined to think that the editor of • that 
paper, after witnessing the grand and impressive demonstrar 
Hons held lately in the Punjab, will come to the conclusibtt 
that his informant was mistaken, or that he had drawh 
■jpretty freely on his own imagination. There is indeed 
h strong bond of union between the educated natives 
in different parts of India, and was there ever a grandei' 
Spectacle than ■ that of which Twas the humble centre, not 
loiig ago ? I say that instead of two months’ imprisonment, 
I would gladly; welcome two years, if the result of it would be 
the Consummation of Indian unity. The strongest sympathy 
exists between the different Indian races. A blow is aimed 
At high education in the Punjab, and Bombay and Bengal 
jbin'ih, the protest. 

;- Famine makes its appearance in Madras, and Bengal 
stretches forth a helping hand. Under British auspices, a 
dfetrafeted c^ by many races, bids fair to 

become *the home of a great and united peoples, ' England 
has achieved J many triumphs in histoty, butthis will be the 
noblest’ of the^m^ ajl; it' will throw in to the ^ade : 
memory of her proudest achievements. A year of Waters* 
loo’s will nof equal it. I think, therefore, that the Indian 
A^ociation is to be congratulated on sending forth this 
me.ssage'to the other presidencies, asking them to join.in this 
great movement Gentlemen, I have only , two or . three 
things more to adil. What is to Be the object of this fuhd? 
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What are to be the purposes to wliiehit is to 
Of course^ it is needless to say that it is impossible for me tS 
state specihcally 4u$t yet all the objects this Fund ; 
bat s^te in genera} terms wiiat we mean td i do. The 

main object; i$ to, bring the Government of this country 
intc^ harmony with national aspirations, and the declaredf 
wishes oiJ the Cro\vn and the English people, i. We^ 
loOai self-government in perfection. We are anxious^ to Mve 
provincial self-government. We desire Parliamentary instl- 
tutioDs. We desire, ill short, to be placed on the sajhe 
footing with the Colonial possessions of the Crown. They 
have the corhplete management of their internal affair^, 
subject to the protectorate of England. This is the goal 
which we hanker after. This represents the culnainatioa of 
our efforts. God knows we are not sodition mongers ; we 
are iOyal men ; we are anxious to place bra<^basedL^ ^ 
foundations of British rule in the hearts of her Indian 
people; I> for my part, regard British rule as providential, 
as one of the dispensations of the God of history. I ahi 
anxious for permanence; and I have ventured to point 
oht the conditions, upon which its permanence may 
sccu^red. The days of Government by physical force 
indeed past and gonct A new regime has dawned]^^( T 
empire of the moral forces is about to be established here,‘ 
the supremacy of the moral laws is about to be recogiiiscd 
even in India; and Lord Ripon stands forth as the 
apostle, as the representative of th^ new force; whiclv foj? :: 
the first time has made its way into Indian 
We desire that his name should descend td futufe gen^^ 
tions as the originator of a new and bencficei?t epoch i« 
our history. Above all, we desire the name of our mother,; 
the Queen-Empress of India, to be associated in our minds 
and in tlie minds of our childrenV children with thfe npbte 
inauguration of a beneficent policy. These are our hopes: 
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and aspirations. It may pcrh.a\)s be said that I am A 
dreamer. But the dreams of one age become the realities 
of the next. Dante sang of Italian unity 300 yeaVs before 
Italy became united. The German Professors taught the 
doctrine of the xmhy of the Fatherland at least a hundred 
years before the Fatherland became united. So will it be 
with this ideal which is based upon truth and liberty, and 
IS consistent with the most perfect loyalty. Therefore the 
ideal will one day become a bright reality, to the glori« 
fication of England, and to the benefit of India. Gentle¬ 
men, how then is this money to be raised ? Is it impossible 
to raise it ? An English paper—which shall be nameless, 
because I am not willing to give offence—seems to think 
that Lord Ripon is the author of this agitation in connection 
with the National Fund. This newspaper editor argues 
that Lord Ripon's policy has created a violent convulsion of 
feeling, and that the National Fund is the product of this 
feeling. Therefore on the principle that things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another, Lord Ripon 
is the author of this agitation. But there is one unfortunate 
circumstance which makes this position wholly untenable. 
^This is quite an old idea. There is not even the faintest 
appearance of novelty about it. This idea was put forward in 
xSyg, before Lord Ripon came to this country. It was 
broached at a Town Hall Meeting held in the month 
of September, and I was the person who proposed the 
tesolution, recommending it to the public. It is in effect 
an old idea, dressed in a new garb, and we are anxious 
tc 3 » give it a trkll this time, because our countrymen have 
Sfhown durffig the last two months an unwonted capacity 
for selFsacrifice. Well, ihcLn, I ask is it possible to raise six 
lakhs of rupees ? Let us for a moment observe what the 
Arfglo-Indians have done* A community of a few hundred 
thousand rneii have raised in the course of a few months^ a 
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fund to the tune of one*and-a-quartcr lakhs. We count our 
millions where they count their thousands, and we ought 
thereforebe able^to raise at least ten times what the Anglo* 
Indians have raised. I meet with no favourable response. 
(Sudden applause.) That is more welcome. That I take to be 
an indication of a firm resolve on the part of this meeting to do 
every thing in its power for the creation of a National Fund. 
Our fathers raised temples to their gods and goddesses and 
spent thousands on their charities. Have we become degene¬ 
rated under the influence of English education ? (Cries of 
No, no/*) When we have money, what is it that we do? 
I shall be plain*spoI<en. We begin to read the Indian 
Mirror and to read the promissory-note account. We begin 
to think of investing the money in Government promissory- 
notes, or in houses, or the purchase of zemindaries ? But 
the cause of the country, the care of the poof, works of 
piety,—these do not claim our attention. 

This is deeply to be regretted. I hope the outburst of 
feeling lately displayed will show that we are at least as 
capable of self-sacrifice as our fathers were. You spend lakhs 
at the Doorga Poeja and other festivities. Let us have but a 
fraction of what you spend on these occasions. Let us appeal 
to the iJoorga Poojfa-makers and implore them to devote a 
part of their money to this National Fund. Let the Doorga 
Pooja go on til! the day of doom, but let us have some help 
from the Doorga P(?cya-makers and Doorga will be thrice 

.‘-'a 

blessed. Gentlemen, there has been a great ebullition of 
feeling. What is to be the memento of this outburst of 
national life ? Posterity will read, not in the pages of the 
Indian Mirror^ but perhaps in the pages of his?^>fy, that on 
the nth of may I883 a meeting of 20,000 persons was held in 
this hall, and the grief was so great that they could not find 
language to express themselves. Then they will ask-—What 
became of all this upheaval of nationj^I life ? Jpid it yajikli 
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a^Way iqto thin air, or manifest itself in streams of womly; 
rhetoric ? Will you allow, that to be said ? (Cries of “no, no."} 
Well, them, let us raise a monument to oursejvcs,—nfonument 
Ayliich will guide and instruct posterity ,^and what better- 
mppiyment can you raise than a National Fund P Gcntlemeoi.^ 
Vhen Bishop Latimesr was being burnt at the stalce> he said; 
‘‘BlOther Ridley, this day we will kindle a fire in England 
all the waters of the Thames will not be able to 
extinguish.” Oh! let us kindle a fire on the alter of our 
cpnntry which all the waters of the Ganges will not be able 
to put oufc. Qh 1 let us feed the sacrifiGlal flames till they 
fieach. tb:e footsteps of the throne of the Supreme, and fill the 
fend -with beauty and splendour and glory ? But where are 
opr priests—those who, touched by the celestial fire, will feed 
the flames ? i Where are our beneficent workers—the propaga- 
tprf of tbe new faith ? Let them gather round the banner oF 
■the Indian Association j-let tlicm’disseminate the principlesi 
Qf the;4.9i!(eciati0n replete with national life ; and then this 
(ferkness will disappear and the morning star of liberty, and 
peace, and righteousness Will appear resplendent in the Indian 
- 'firmament., -' 

V l^t ea^ of us then contribute his mite in aid of this - 
great fund. Let Imys, young men and old men: come forward 
With Iheir^ OT I hope even the ladies of the zenana' 

contribute. I trust the sound of my voice will reach, 
thpns. Let each one bring a stone to the nationat calrri j and: 
ai;,gob^ly ;e<li§ce will spring up, full of joyj of hop4 and of 
beauty, ' '-J ' A • 
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A putU(i 0 / th6 nc^tipe hxhahitcCnts of CalcxdtP^ and iti 

Sub>urh$ Wa6 Iheld at th& Town Mall^ Calcuttay on Monda§^ 

' t4t% Januaryy to take Into consideration thc QHminat 

- procedure Code Amendrnent Sill, W. 0, Bdnerjeay Eerfy "Saf- 
: ri^icr-ai^LoA^ in the ckait^. The first resolution having 
^ My TfioOedy seconded^ and supported, Bdja Shgmd Stmini* 
Bahaditr moved the second fesolution wMch icae supported ^ 
Kumar Nedkrishna BaJiadur, The resohuion tCtwas foitows : 

That this^ meeting regrets tliat the decision aiTived at by 
Esieentive Counctl of the Government of India, witli regard to the* 


Criminal Pro^dure Code Amendment Bill, adds to the alrea<ly 
existing invidious distinctions recognised by law in the shatn^ 
accused pei'sons based up#n considerations of race; and th4t 
calculated to lead to administrative inoonvenienoe and to fafldrh 4 | 
justice yeason of the limited number ' of the Anglo In^te 
community in the mofussil, and also in some cases by reason of the 
fact that fhe District Magistrate is the only covenanted magisterial 
officer in the district, But, at the same time, this meeting feels it 
to bo its duty to place on record its deep sense of gratitude to if is 
Excellency tb© Viceroy for his noble vindication of the Proclamation 
of the Queen, and for his earnest and sineero desire to govern India 
for the benefit of its people/* ^ v , 

rising to support tho resolution Babu Surendf^ 
■BaiJeijea,spoke,a|j^Iowsi~., 

f.r “ ’ ' ■ . ^ ■ ' 

. I beg to support tlMB resolution, which has been moved 
and seconded. But I feel,: it is necessary for me to clear my 
ground. l am anxious to guard myself , and the promoteri 
# this meeting against the possibility of any misapprehefl*' 
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iion which the circumstances of the case might suggest Let 
it not go forth from this great meeting of my countrymen 
that we are assembled to censure the Goyernment *of India 
or to condemn Lord Ripon. We have met here to take 
exception to a particular measure, but the man and his 
policy are entitled to our highest respect. I use the language 
of sober and deliberate truth when I say that we are living 
in a critical time, and that upon our conduct at the present 
moment, and perhaps at this meeting, will depend in a very 
material degree the decision of the question, as to whether 
the Goyernment of India shall in future be conducted 
according to the principles professed by Lord Ripon, or 
according to those other principles, professed by Sir James 
Stephen and the men of his party. Political excitement 
is good in its way. Far be it from me to deprecate it. 
I trust that in the times that are coming, our isountrymen 
will continue to take as great an interest in their political 
concerns as that which inspires them at the present moment 
But let us not be so carried away by the wild and ungovern* 
able impulse of political passion as to compromise the 
interests of our country, and to sacrifice to the excitement 
of the moment the plainest dictates of political wisdom. 
We condemn the conicordat^ none more emphatically than 
myself We condemn its terms. But above all, we condemn 
the manner in which that settlement has been arrived at. 
Here was a great Government, entering into a secret pact 
witli'^a body of irresponsible men, noted for their bitter 
attack of the Government, and who form, so to speak, the 
Jacobin Club of the East That was unworthy of the 
Governmentj«y Such Is our attitude with reference to the 
c&nc^ordat. But our feelings towards Lord Ripon personally 
aire those of deep gratitude for his noble vindication of the 
Proclamation of the Queen, and for his earnest and sincere 
desire to govern India for the benefit of its countlafil 
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mUlions; Who that heard him the other day, when the 
torrent of emotion nearly chocked his utterances, could 
leave the Council,Chamber, without the conviction deeply 
impressed upon his mind, that though Lord Ripon might 
not be able to carryout all that he has promised, that 
though the measure of his performance might fall short of 
the measure of his promises and the measure of his 
intentions, yetdn the arduous task of the governmerit of this 
vast empire, he has been animated by the one sole, single* 
minded desire to add to the benefit of the people and the 
glory of British rule. What Viceroy in the face of official 
opposition would have ventured to appoint one of your own 
countrymen, though it be for a short time, to the high office 
of Chief Justice of Bengal, an office which is only inferior in 
point of dignity and status to that of the Commander-^in- 
Chief of India and the Lieutenant-Governor of these pro* 
vinces ? From that day Lord Ripon lost caste with his 
countrymen. From that day he enthroned himself in the 
affections of the people of India. Such then is the attitude 
of this meeting with reference to Lord Ripon—an attitude 
which, I trust, reflects the cultivated sense of my educated 
countrymen throughout the empire. We condemn the 
concordat. And why ? Because it accentuates those differ¬ 
ences of race which it was the object of the Bill to remove^ 
It is true the District Magistrate and the Sessions Judge, 
whether European or Native, shall claim and exercise the 
same jurisdiction over the European British subject 
how has this result been attained, how has this equality 
been established ? By withdrawing, bit by bit, till the limits 
of a mathematical point have been fairly reached, the 
jurisdiction pertaining to these offices. The Magistrate of the 
District has ceased for all practical purposes to be a criminal 
officer. For the most paltry offence, it will be necessary 
for him to empanel a jury and to go through tb^ elaborate 
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forms of a sessions ^ triaV^ and curiously enough, the Joint- 
jfagistrj^tibj his subordinate in status and inferior to him id 
experience, nriay try a very considerable percentUge of the 
self-same casesy without the aid of a jury. This is an anoitialy, 
is^ w against the^e anomalks that we protest 

as against those invidious race-dfetinctiqns which the 

accentuates a*^d ^ The odium of raCO 

dirtmetion is shifted from a limited class of judges and is 
a^^clated tvith the the accused of every grade and 

qf avery class. A European British subject when brought up 
fprfri^l,before a Pistri^^^ or a Sessions |udge may 

claim dh^ right of trial by jury. A native of India may hot* 
^ we are told the Englishman ta 

indtinciiyely attached, to the jury system^ and that he regards 
|t,ias\ the eitadel of his liberty, But who ever has heard of 
Englishmens^ own country claiming a righti;Of triisll by 
jdfyr^ven before a Magistrate ? At will foe said perhaps fn 
reply that the Magistrate of the District has in fact been 
converted into a Sessions Judge, and that his punitive 
jurisdiction has been extended from three to six months* 
imprisonment. But how has this been brought about ? By 

the curtaiimeut of all independent jurisdietton. The Magis- 

* ' ' ■ 

trate of tlie District cannot fine a man a tUpee or send him 
to/prison for a day witliout calling a jury to assist him. Is it 
hot f^'cntUyating race distinctions by cmiferring the right of 
trial by jury upon European British subjects, bUt V^lthhoidln^^ 
it SiTm our GOimtKymen ? I have been told that the extension 
of the ijury.. system to the people of this country hr the 
on the lines of the Anglo-Indian concession, is a very 
l^gec:qu€Sti|jfn. Apd so itis* . But it seems ;to me that the 

y • . ' k 

ekter^bn of the jury system to the Anglo-Indian community 
in, the mofussilis a much larger «aud more cornpHcaited ques> 
ticrtr than thfe one reletting tp our own cp.unt:rymen-i; for ■ the 
shnple reason , that,; jrr the .mofusstly it|. consequence of th^ 
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limited number of the resident European population, it will 
not ahvayj be possible to find a jury ; and this brings me to 
the question of administrative inconvenience* If it is not 
possible to find a jury in any district, the complainant, 
witnesses, and all persons connected with the prosecution 
will have to be shifted on like a foot-ball from one district 
to another, until, at last, a jury has been discovered. Is 
this adding to administrative convenience ? Is it not serious¬ 
ly embarrassing the machinery of administration ? But 
this is not all. I hold in my hand a paper which has been 
prepared by the kindly offices of a friend. It shows the 
districts, in which there are no covenanted Joint-Magistrates, 
and where the District Magistrate is the only covenanted 
magisterial officer. This paper is prepared from the Directory 
of 1883, and .substantially it may be taken to be correct. We 
find that there are about ten districts in Bengal where there 
are no covenanted Joint-Magistrates, and in some of these 
districts, there is a considerable European population, as, for 
instance, in Julpigoree, where we have so many as 29 tea 
concerns ; in Malda udiere there are about six silk concerns, 
in Khulna where a new railway has been opened. How will 
the system work in these districts ? Why, in every case of 
assault committed by a European British subject, it will be 
necessary for the Distaict Magistrate to empanel a jury and 
to go through the tiresome forms of a sessions trial. Is this 
what is called adding to administrative convenience ? At afiy 
rate, we natives of Indja look upon the matter in a different 
light. We consider the arrangement as involving the 
administrative machinery in hopeless embarrassRient Btt 
the greatest objection to the concordat has yet to be urged. 
And here we tread not upon the barren ground of sentiment, 
but deal with what affects the happiness and contentment of 
the people. It is one of the unspeakable blessings of British 
rule that it has ensured perfect security of life and property* 
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of Her Majesty, firom tfie highest (;o the humblest, et^joy^ 
perfect protection j as regan*ds Ijfe and property. If then any 
law were introduced^ or if any modification ojf any law wore 
j^ttempted, which would even renrotely tjen4 to confer 
immunity upqn any privileged class, in respect of offences 
committed by that class, why it would be the duty of all 
sub|ects of Her Majesty to combine to protest against a 
tfesult sp deplorable. Npw, it is apprehended that by the 
j^xt^nsion of thejury system to the Anglo-Indian community 
ixi/the mofussil, pur countrymen would be deprived of that 
protection under the law, tp which they are entitled. The 
^nglo*Indian community ip the mofussil form a small, and 
therefore a compact and sympathetic cornmimity. For a Euro:. 
pean British subject in the interior to be tried by a jury of his 
countrymen will practically amount to his being tried by a 

synipatbetic body of friends : and in times of excitement, it 
is feared, the partiality of friendship will over-ride the sense 
of fairnctss of the jfudge. I have no desire to rake up the 
embers, pf a dying controversy. Nor will it be for this 
H).eeting; to reciprocate the, wanton intuit that has been so 
taywhjj^jieapec} npon.Hs, wilihin the last twelve, months., But 
;.l.a^k; In ill truthfuJness-*^-! put the question to all Impartial 
whatever qiight be their natiopalityj to whatever race 
they niight be.iong-—^qqld^ ^t^^^ man l^eares have been 
c^victed by^ .ow*i countrymen?, We, know 

There was a violent 


conviction»i 


^hat ^ol|ovfed upon his 
..q;n,tburst pf indignation on the pa^t^fSI the Anglo-Indian 
i;q^tnupitjt. The, Magistrate who convicted the man was 
condemned ? The Chtel Justice iybo ai^rmedl the sentehce. 
\yas reviled ? < ^he LiehtenantTtjoyerho vyhb refused a I^rdon. 

■. at'' Jeogth'. .when the.'Vrh.oie' Iabri|";o|''that, 
agitation Jrkd. melted away, the agitators, fortifying thetaselvha 
' wjtb , le&U*; bra.ndlshed it before, tho; faeoa ol ,th(^. 
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who^tt^ they had vairily^ ^ But 

we ha^ b^eh told that th system is cohf^red Upon th6 
Anglt^>-rddian co^nmunity, 6ii the understah'dittg that it shali 
hot bd tohverted ikto ah instrument for thd protection 
offendcV^. We know not Kdvv it is possible tb Brlhi^ aibbul 
such a fesult. Blit a suggestion comes to us froth Bbthbhy^, 
made by a barrister of considerable emihenide' in that ^ 

’ Mr. MehtUi which seCms^ to me to be entitled to cohsfdbratibri^ 
Mr* Mehta says that the cohiplainant should hive the rigiil 
of appeal [n cash of acquittar. The appeal* sHbuld not lih tS 
the Executive Gavernment, Which will decfdb these'things iW 
a hole-and-corner fashion, but to a court of law, wtiefd th^ 
itierits of the case Will be discUssbd, and thCyreelight of 
publicity will erisure the ends of justice; • . 5 

But I have another objection to offer tb the coheor^ai: 
One of the objects of the original IlbCrt Bflrvvas tb rdrhbve 
a hardship that* pressed upon the native Covetianteltl Ci^ifiahs.^ 
It was urged that’by reason of the race disqualfficatibhj whib!^ 
durtailcd theirjurisdictibn; thCy^buld not be appoihted 
more eligible disti^icts, where there was a tbnSidefabfe 
element of European population. Sbmd of you niust have 
the letter of * the Calcutta CorrCsporidctit to the Titfk^ 
paper ; jri‘ which, he cites the case of a^riattVe Givllikh #h^ 
jpouH hot be appointed at I)acc^ but' had to be transferred 
elsewhere, bocaUs^ihere was a considerable European popula- 
tjion in the Kaepa district. It is true the disqtialificatiph ' h^s* 
beeh^ removed* as regards the' Bis'tnct Ma'gistrafb; But 
remaihs a^ far as thd^nitivb Joint-Magistfate is coheerhedf." 
He>wili edntinue to be*ek^^ from such distfTcts^a^ l^acck,S 
Bahltipore ; ahd’indeed there ■ WTll' now be a gte^ater f 
this excliisibo- as under the c'xfsling arrangementsi^tBey 
of the* criminal work will fall upon the jbiUl’-J 


alone, in the case of EAiropean^BfiUih* -subjeclS 



summary jurisdiction. 


. :v‘ .a ris. 


. 
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Such are our objections to the concordat We regret^ 
deeply regret, that the Government should have agreed to 
this settlement. But do we wish that the Bill should be 
withdrawn ? I say, No. Let the amended*Bill pass, with such 
safeguards as will prevent a failure of justice, and with the 
extension of the jury system to our countrymen. Under such 
circumstances, with these safeguards and with this conces¬ 
sion, the concordat will come to be regarded as the first of a 
series of progressive reforms. These reforms will have to be 
perfected by us in the future, by the assiduous practice of 
those arts of constitutional agitation, which have saved many 
a country and which will yet save India. You have seen 
before you, and with your own eyes, the triumph of a great 
agitation. I would ask you to imitate the persistency and 
firmness of the Anglo-Indian agitators, discarding, of course, 
their bitterness and violence. The Jlbert Bill has indeed 
led to a rancorous controversy. But there is a bright side 
to the picture which is not to be overlooked. The Ilbert Bill 
has called forth an awakening of national life, unparalleled 
m the annals of this country. If we can utilize this feeling, 
deepen it, turn it into a salutary channel, an abundant 
harvest of good is promised to and to our children’s 
children, even unto remote generations. Be assured of this 
that England, the august mother of free nations, is ever 
foremost in her sympathy with those, who are struggling 
for thei^ rights. The same measure of sympathy will 
be extended to us, as has been extended to others, if we 
earnestly appeal to England, Let that appeal be made. 
Let the great voice of the nation be heard, and then will 
come the rftponse from the English people, which, by abo¬ 
lishing race distinctions, and conferring on us, in full mea¬ 
sure, the franchise of the British subject, will pave the way 
for the final and complete assimilation of India into the 
Empire Britain/ 



THE 



AND 

THE NATIONAL FUND. 


The foilwing speech was delivered hy Baboo Surendra NaiJi Banerjea 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants of Lahore^ held at the 
Tribune Office^ Lahore^ on Sunday, the 8th May 1884, with a view 
to consider the Civil Service question and the desirability of raising 
subscriptions in aid of the National Fund, Sirdar Dyal Sing 
Majeetia was in the Chair. 


Gentlemen^ 

. I deem it a privilege to be allowed to take part in the 
proceedings of this meeting. , Before, however, I address 
myself to the important questions you have, been discussing, 
you will permit me to discharge a personal obligation. I 
have to express my sense of deep gratitude to the people 
of Lahore and indeed to my countrymen of the Punjub at 
large, for the tokens of sympathy which I received frorh 
them on a recent, and memorable occasion in my life. A 
demonstration, so universal and so spontancousf has made a 
deep and abiding impression on my mind. I never knew 
that I occupied such a place in the affections of my country¬ 
men or that my humble services were so highly valued by. 
you. God willing, it shall be the aim and endeavour .of iny , 
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-JPJfove myself worthy of your confidence and of that 
apipW^tloh which has been so lavish^ bestowed upon me. 
f feet, my overpowered by a sense of unredeemed duties, 
and I shall deem myself fortunate, even if in part, I am able 
to do justice to them. 

You have to-day adopted a resolution in favour of a 
memorial to the Secretary of State, praying that the 
maximiKH limit of age for the Open Competitive Exa- 
mioation should be raised to 21 years, and you have further 
appointed a Committee to raise subscriptions in aid of the 
National Fund. It is needless for me to say much in 
support of the first part of your proceedings. So far back 
as the year 1S53, the Charter Act removed a great disability 
from natives of India, in respect of employment in public 
offices. The 87th Section of the Charter Act laid down 


that “no native of the said territories (meaning British 
India) nor any natural-born subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall by reason of his religion, place of birth^ 
descent, colour or any of them be disabled from holding any 
office under the East India Company.’* That was more thahi 
half a century ago, and since then these words have received 
a higher sanction and a more solemn ratification. On the first 
of November 185Her Gracious Majesty the Queen was^ 
pleksed to assume the direct government of th^ country 
and on that solemn and memorable occasion, Her Majesty 
issued a ^Proclamation. It was a declaration of the policy' 
that wa$ to guide the future ifovernmcnt of the country. 
In that Ffoclamation our Gracious Sovereign announced; 
!s our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects df* 


whktever or creed, be freely impartially admitted 


offices^ to service; the duties of wKch th^ may 
^aHfiedj by their education, ability and integrity duly to dis¬ 
charge.” Marie thdcircumstances connected with- the announce-" 
this proclamation. The country had*‘ just' thCri - 
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passed throwgh th6 horrprs pf a gre$t Mjjtiny • tlje Queen 
had assumed the direct government of the Empire 5 and 
now for the fir$t .time, the personal relationship tetWeen 
sovereign and subject had been established. It was upon such 
an occasion that the Proclamation was issued, and her Majes* 
ty invoked the blessing of the Almighty God to bear witness 
to the solemnity of her plighted word. Has that solemn 
Proclamation been fulfilled, or does it remain the mere barren 
expression of a benevolent intention which has found but 
partial recognition in the actions of the Government of India ? 
It will not'be for me to say one word in disparagement of 
a document, so memorable and proceeding from an authority 
justly entitled to our highest veneration. But I will quote 
the words of a late viceroy of India. Lord Lytton in address¬ 
ing the Convocation of the Calcutta University in 1876, 
declared that the Proclamation ^^yet remains inadequately 
redeemed.’’ Some of the speakers, and especially my friend, 
Pundit Ramnarain, have dwelt with just emphasis upon the 
inefficiency to the Civil Service which the reduction in the 
limit of age is calculated to bring about, I would, however, 
prefer to take a higher and a more unassailable stand. 

I would appeal to the Proclamation and to that alone. I 
would confine myself to within the four corners of that 
memorable document The Proclamation, the whole PrOf^" 
clamation, nothing but the Proclamation is to be our watch* 
word, our battle-cry, the gospel of our political redcmptbn. I 
would go up to the Secretary of State and L would ^ 
him Yon are the custodian of the honour of your 
Queen and of Sovereign. Here is this re<|jiJctiob in tW 
MnpuT of with the fulfilment of tjie 

Gracious Proclamation of Her Majesty and frustrates t& 
benificent purposes of a. noble policy. Will you allpiv 
mch a rule fbrce~will you hdpc^ce! 

Fm greatly my taken if any Secretary State, unless he 
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has ceased to be an Englishman can resist an appeal made 
in such a form and in such terms. 

\r 

The Secretary of State in his reply to* the deputation of 
the British Indian Committee observed, that so many as 
twenty-eight natives of India had appeared at the Open 
Competitive Examinatidn, since the reduction of the limit of 
i presume Lord Kimberley wants us to assume that 
the new rules have not interfered with the prospects of 
success, on the part of Indian candidates. Now it must be 
obvious to the meanest understanding—my young friends 
who are here in such large numbers know it to their cost—- 
that it is one thing to appear at an examination and quite 
a different thing to pass it successfully. Twenty-eight 
candidates appeared, it is true. But how many passed ? 
That is the crucial question. Only one passed—the glorious 
unit ! Out of twenty-eight, only one passed, representing 
barely three per cent, of the candidates who appeared ! But 
this is not all. Let us proceed a step further. I am anxious 
to make the demonstration mathematically complete. I 
will not allow the Secretary of State a loop-hole for escape. 
We have before us the fact that from 1876, when the rule 
reducing the limit of age came into force, up till 1883, only 
a single native of India out of twenty-eight has been 
successful in these examinations. Now let us take a corres¬ 
ponding number of years previous to the reduction of the 
limiKof a^e. We find that from 1868 to 1875, fourteen 
natives of India appeared at the Open Competitive Exami¬ 
nation, and out of that number so many as eleven passed 
or fully eighty per cent. We have therefore this fact clearly 
established that Whereas previous to the reduction of the 
limit of age, during a given number of years fully eighty 
per cent, of the Indian candidates were successful. Since 
the reduction barely three per cent have been successful. 
Is it possible to resist^.^this conclusion or to support any 
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^»;epa<'e^ to, ghe^ th^t if niarktfd 

unsuccess,^it has ilot been due to ahy Mni of interest on 
he part of our youthful countrymen, ks regards the Civil 

Ort the contrary, this interest has 
been steadily on the increase and in the face of difficulties 
w tch.ought to have produced a Vtry different result 

For whatare the facts? We find that whereas fag tho^ 

seven years presiding the^reduction of the limit of age 
only^Urteen candidates a^earcd. in the seven yfafpfa 
mg e reduction, the number had become twenty-eight or 
a just doubled itself. It thus appears that our youthful 
countrymen, notwithstanding the newly-created difficulties 

rnd*^;f tT W'^y. went on manfully to the straggfcj 

victim not succeed, they fell like martyrs,Jfhd 

^b^of an unjust regulation which had been ffiade fa 

I m pose to exclude them from the Civil Service': of': 
own couritr>^ V . 

- But the Secretary of State proceeded tb tell the deputation 
e prusumo, as ^me Consolation to their disappointed feellnW 
^ttere was the Native Civil Service which included^ :; 

j„ the Covenanted Service and 

reserved exclusively^ fo our countryman, ' i ya 

not wish to a single harsh fa about the fjfa fa v 
^rwicei. But really there is. a gre^ difference in faus 
be|ween fhe European and the Native Civil Service the 

‘’’z ^ regulated by a severe competitive 
r TuC ;U 4 .mlasio the other is a mere matter of favour 

admission into the service by the open door of competition . 
and. oierit. You natives of the country must get in as 
best you may; by the back-door of favouritism.’’ r believe 
I rightly, intorpr.9t the feelings of our countrymen, when 
Fsay that jrd want fair play and no favour in this as indeed 

" . .. ■ ■ fa';:v 
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in all other matters. Mak^ the test as difficult and as severe 
as you like, but apply it with the most rigid fairness and 
with the strictest justice to natives and 'Europeans alike. 
So long as you do not do this, vve shall never cease to 
complain, never cease to agitate. If our English rulers 
do not want us in the Civil Service, why don*t they say 
so frankly and in a straight-forward manner ? Why have 
recourse to this subterfuge, so unworthy of English states¬ 
manship and of the English character ? For after all, let it 
never be forgotten that the En^ish Empire in India rests 
not so much upon physical force or upon military prowess as 
upon the respect we feel for the honour and the moral 
worth of the English people. Let no Secretary of State in 
mere wantonness immolate this great bulwark of British 
power in India. But we educated natives of India and 
especially the people of Bengal have been called seditious, 
disloyal, reeking with the spirit of rebellion. And this serious 
charge is brought against us, because foresooth, we complain^ 
we agitate, wc seek the redress of our just grievances. Let 
me ask—who are they that are truly loyal ? Those who 
would perpetuate blunders in the administration and thus 
sap the very sources of the happiness and contentment of 
the people ? Or those who would point out to Government 
its mistakes and the perils which it may encounter in the 
prosecution of an unwise policy ? A foreign Government, 
sueWas ours is, without the blessings of representative 
institutions, specially stands in need of such warning. For 
such a Government it necessarily ignorant of the views 
and ideas of the people. With the best of intentions it may 
commit mistake.^ It may blunder where it intends to 
reform* Is it loyal to flatter where we should expostu¬ 
late? If by loyalty is meant base, degrading, crouching 
sycophancy, then I plead guilty to the charge But I 
tinderstand loyalty in a very different sense I regard it as 
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one of the noblest feelings that can warm the breast of 
man. It is the homage which the wisdom of man pays 
to law, to order, to^ the genius of a wclhreguiated constitu¬ 
tion* Am I to be tolcl that we the people of this country 
are disloyal, who have never raised their little fingers 
against the foreign dynasties, who for a period of a thousand 
years and more governed the country and who often laid upon 
the people a burden grievous to be borne ? Is such a* thing as 
a popular revolt known in Indian History ? When have 
the people risen against their rulers? In the dark days of 
the Indian Mutiny, our countrymen rallied round the 
British Government. As Lord Canning said in his letter to 
the Maharaja of Krishnuggur, if there were thousands who 
had rebelled, there were at least tens of thousands who 
supported the cause of law and order. Be that as it may, 
for my own part, I am free to declare that I regard English 
rule as one of the dispensations of the God of history. 
England is here to regenerate an ancient people, and to 
make India once again the home of a civilization even nobler 
than what had marked the dawn of her early history. 
To a Government with such a purpose, and with such a 
destiny, we cannot be unfaithful or disloyal, 

I am very glad, gentlemen, that you are going up to the 
Secretary of State with a prayer for the raising of the 
maximum limit of age for the Civil Service of India. This 
was precisely what you had prayed for, not many years ago. 
You were not then successful; but you are resolved to 
renew the prayer. I congratulate you on your persistency in 
this matter. "‘Knock and it shall be opened** is a maxim 
which is not more true in religion than it^s in politics. 
If we are unsuccessful the first time, let \xs renew the 
demand again and again, and if our cause is based upon 
justice, and if we are in earnest, victory must crown oitr 
■ tfifbrts. - 
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, This ^ ta the question, of; the Fund-^ 

. func}> for purposes, of constitutional 

Let there be no miscon as regards the 

^h^r^cttt and the scopi of this fund. I4et it be understood 
that it 13 not to be employed with a view to enab^rrass 
the but rather to help it to fulfil its promtaes, 

%nd to perform its solemn duty by the people. It is not 
by any <cneans a menace against the Government. It is tp 
be the pur^ lawful, constitutional agitation/ 

Wo/tnay petition,/w^ may complain, we may protest ; but 
do nothing^ W^ the remotest degree, will havo 

the s<emblancc of illegality about ib The constitution we 
adore and Ve venerate. A with the forces of the 
constitution, we shall fight the battles of the country and 
we shall conquer. Now; what is this national fund—upon 
what purposes .is it to be used, and how is it to be used ? 
Those are very legitimate questions and you may reasona^bly 
e5^pect an an$vver from me. But 1 may with equal reason 
refuse to enter into their consideration, I am a Journalist; 
and assuch it is my duty to read the newspapers ; and what 
do 1 find ? I find that, with exceptions here and there, 
Bengal and Bombay, Madras and Upper India, demand, 

organs, the creation of the National 
j|uh^/ It is for mo to know that there is this great 

national demand. I take my stand upon the basis of the 
national will. The nation wants the fund—great is the 
iiatiosj-—lei the will of the nation be done. 

> But this The creation of the I^und is 

the cle^ considerations of political expediency.; The 
are ogt bf |pint> or else we should not hayb Witness!^v 
that bitterness of feeling, that strange alienation between thb 
two races which a small measure of justice provoked. 
should have rejoiced, if it were a passing cloud 
Us transient shadows ppon relations that for 



were happy or gem\>l. that was not t<> he. It aa$um^ 
adeBnIte forq? and the semblancedf p^rna^^nee. A 
Association was formed with objects avowedly hostile to 
your interests. One would have supposed that aftet its great 1 
victory over the Government the Association would retire 
from its chpsen held of labour and rest upon its laprols. But 
the Association apparently is resolved to obtain fresh laurels. 
It has recently issued a manifesto, to the contents of which 
I Would yehture to solicit your attention. The manifesto 
claims on behalf of Europeans a class of appointments which 
had hitherto been exclusively reserved for the children of 
the soil. You are probably aware that there is a rultrig of 
the Secretary of State which lays down that in certain departs 
raents all appointments carrying a salary of Rs, 200 per^ 
mensem and upwards shall be conferred upon natives of the 
country, and that there shall be no departure from this rule 
except with the sanction of the Secretary of State. This la 
a rule which, as you know, is more honoured in the^breach 
than in the observance thereof. But even its theoretical 
acceptance is apparently disagreable to the Defence 
Association. The Association calls itsejf the Defence 
As$ociation, I presume, out of pure modesty, but really it is, 
e^ntially aggressive in its policy, and in its programme- 
I put it to you to say whether you will permit the ruin df 
your poUtical interests to take place without a single effort. 
t;o protect them, without a single effort to avert the blow ? 

I do not exaggerate matters in the least, when 1 sajVtimt 
unle^^ ybu haye a Defence Fund of your own (a Ivational y 
as I call you will not be able to cope with the 

r^barc^$ and the influence of the Pefenc^Assodi^ip!^ 
if haci a Nattohat Fund last year, we slrould have 
a vety different termination to the ilbet*t Bill CGntrOyer^, ^ 
^litics is the science of opportunities. We m 

fight moment, ^ ^dw 
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we must have funds to do so—a permanent fund from which 
we can always draw and upon whicfi we can always fall back. 
Hence the necessity for the creation of the National Fund. V 
But this is not all. There are other reasons of a very' 
weighty character which justify the creation of the National 
Fund. I think, I speak the unanimous sense of this meeting 
and of the bulk of my countrymen when 1 say that the 
present Government of India is one of the most honest and 
benevolent that we have ever had. It is not lor me to 
anticipate the verdict of history, but if I am permitted to 
take^ a forecaste of things future, this I will say that when 
the present shall have vanished into the ever-receding 
past, when the animosities of the present hour shall have 
given place to the dominance of the historic judgment, 
then the fullest justice will be done to the statesmanship 
and philanthropy of the eminent nobleman who holds in 
his hands the destinies of the many millions of the people 
of India. Lord Ripon's reign marks the beginning of a 
new policy, it is coincident with a new departure in Indian 
history. But this policy has not yet taken firm root in 
Indian Administration, There are rocks ahead, upon which 
it might be stranded at any moment. The Conservative 
leaders are by no means friendly to the new policy. Lord 
Salisbury the other day in one of his addresses described 
I.ord Ripon's policy “as sentimental.'’ Now Lord Salisbury 
might any day become premier, and then perhaps an 
atterfipt vvou^d be made by this practical statesman, assisted 
by his colleagues, to upset that policy which he is pleased to 
call sentimental, but which has won the gratitude of the 
Indian people. Now 1 ask you to consider whether you are 
not bound by every consideration of common sense and of 
patriotic duty to prepare yourselves against the evil day 
which may come upon you, when perhaps you least expect 
it. The Gdnservative leaders have apparently abandoned 
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the traditional policy of their party which dictated the 
Proclamation. They will be assisted by the Defence Associa¬ 
tion with’all their^ organization, and all their resources* 
Are we to have no fund of our own, no organization, no means 
of protecting our dearest political interests ? We want 
nothing more than what is guaranteed to us by the Procla¬ 
mation. But our rights under the Proclamation we must 
have, in spite of the Defence Association, in spit^ of the 
Conservative leaders. If so, the national fund is a necessity 
to enable us to fight in a lawful and constitutional manner 
the battles of our country. The Defence Association has 
raised its lakh and fifty thousand Rupees. Where is our 
fund to protect our interests and to secure our rights ? 
Every one of us is anxious to lay by something for the 
benefit of himself and of his children. No one can object 
to such a thing. But beyond the circle of the family and 
of the near and the dear ones, tlterc is the nation whose 
interests are und)'ing and permanent. Will you do nothing 
for the benefit of the nation ? Will you not lay by some¬ 
thing out of your earnings for the sake of your countrymen ? 

I have heard it said as an argument against the National 
Fund that there arc no common questions which affect the 
whole of India -- that our questions are sectional and provin¬ 
cial and not national and imperial. I deny the pioposition 
altogether. My countrymen of the Punjab, your grievances 
are our grievances, your wants are ours. When, not long 
ago, you were fighting the battle of high English education 
in the Punjab, you had all India at your back. When not 
many years ago, the shadows of grim famine befell the 
Madras Presidency, the cry of sympathy rose IVom all parts 
of India. At the present moment, the graduates of Upper 
India are energetically striving to find admission into the 
higher ranks of the public service of their province ; and 
is it not true that all India is in earnest sympathy with their 
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ksptrati’oris iii<* with their prayers ? 'We all liVi^ 
sarhe Governincrit and the same institutions j we are brought 
up under the same influences ; we speak fcut different dialects 
of the same common tongue. Who can separate brothers, 
dnfted by common interests and by the ten derest ties of 
affesctidn ? But this is not all. I am prepared to point biit a 


niimber of questions of national importance, to the satisfactory 
solution ‘okwhich the National Fund maybe applied. 

■ YOi^ have considered the Civil Service question in relation 


to thO matter of age. fhere is another aspect of the 
question which deserves consideration. There is really no 
reason why the Open Competitive Examination should not be 
held''in this Country ? Greatly as I value a visit to England 
I a sir is it essentially necessary for the purposes of the 


, stateSrrian Or the administrator ? Did Dinkar Rao, pr Salar 
Jung or Madhav Rao pass any portion of their time in 
England, before they became famous as statesmen ? Our rulers 
declai'e all appoiiitment.s in the Civil Service os being 
open to competition. But the examination is held in London 
^ ^pd nowhere else. Now I ask is it not unfair—is it not 


throwing very great difficulties in the way of our young, men 
to oblige them to leave their country, upon the mere chance 
of ■ pasyrtg a difficult competitive examination ? It is 
ihelaiiChOly to contrast India with other countries, 
sheh instance Java and Ceylon. Java, as you 

are aware, is under the Dutch who are credited with all kinds 
of wicked proceedings. But in java and. 

under the jDatch^^^ half the appointnierits are 

competed for in the island. Take again the case of CeylOn—- 
that fortunafe island which flourishes under the cblOn|aL 


adminisration, and which has so many things to teach India. 
Here too a portion of the appointments is competed for, in 
the island- It has been reserved for the British Indian. 

Government to present to the worFd the spectacle of a great 

'-$ 1 ^ 
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administration which obliges the ambitious youth of a subject 
race to expatriate themselves at a tender age and at a great 
sacrifice, ‘for the boon forsooth of being permitted to serve 
their own country. ‘^The thing will not be believed a 
hundred years hence” said a high officer of Government to me 
the other day. Englishmen reading the history of their 
country will find it difficult to understand how such an 


' anomaly could exist in any part of their empire, z'’ 

Take again the question of army expenditure. What is 
the numerical strength of the British Indian army. About 
300,000 men. What is the cost of that army ? About 17 
crores of rupees or nearly one-third of the net revenue of 
the Empire. Now be pleased to follow me across mountains, 
seas and deserts, and for a moment fix your attention upon 
the grandest military empire in the world—the Empire 
of Germany. What is the numerical strength of the 
German army ? One million of men. What is the cost of 
this army ? 17 crores of rupees, precisely the same amount 
as our army of 300,000 men cost. We have, therefore 
before us this fact that the most efficient army in the world 
supporting the grandest military empire in Europe and 
numbering three times the British Indian army, is main¬ 
tained at the same cost I Wc thus pay for our army three 
times what the subjects of the German empire pay for theirs. 
No doubt it is the proud privilege of the British subject to 
pay and to pay heavily in the shape of taxes. But the 
country is grievously over-burdened with taxation ] and 
both Europeans and Natives should combine for a reduction 
in the military expenditure. This is one of the subjects 
which the National Fund might with advantage t^ike up. It 
embraces the interests of every class of the community. 

Take again the question of representative government 
fot* India. Representative government for India ! Why, 
many will regard it as a drciyn, an utopca, the phantom of 

10 



an oxclItnaginatibn. But the di'Cahls of on0 ago b^OttiO 
the ioalities of the next Those cfroautsJ of politick! gtoat- 
ness which we ate aechstofaed to indu|ge in arfd whifch 
appeal* before the mind’s eye and pass away like the fleetihg; 
niimge of the desert, are ideals which after-genctatloris will 
stnye after and endeavour to attain to. The seeds of ttaith 
sown in the most uncongenial soil produce an abundant 
harvest. Eighteen hundred years ago, the inspired pro|>het 
of Nazareth murmured forth in feeble and tremulous accents 
the saving truths of his religion. He was harassed; persecuted, 
ti:eated. with scorn and contumely and at last crueified. 
Eighteen hundred years have rolled away and the religion 
of Christ has now been accepted by the most advanced 
portion of the human race, and it has softened their hearts 
and has tempered their civilization. Thirteen hundred 
years ago, the prophet of Arabia, flying from the knife of 
hireling assa’sins, proclaimed the principles of monotheism. 
No one would believe him, no one would accept his heaven¬ 
sent mission, save the devoted Khadija and the beloved AH. 
But he persevered, went on with his glorious work; and 
before Mahomed was gathered to his fathers, one half of 
Asia had acknowledged him as the prophet of God and the 
teacher of a heavenly religion. I fully believe that ouf 
feeble aspirations regarding repre.sentativc government will 
one day become a cherished reality which, while it would 
add to the benefit of the people will also contribute to the 
consolidation of British rule^ 

Gentlemen, th^rc is another feature of the Nalional Fund 
movement which, in my humble judgment, should recom¬ 
mend it; t% the universal accefitance of our countlymert, 
whatever naay l^ their face or creed. It is the grUnd 
mevemeht for thie unificalion of the Indian races, I am hot 
giving exjjressioh to a platitude. Every maft who ivill sUb- 
scribe will have a right to vote ^ili be, in short, a unit ih a 



nat^ioftal orga^ Th^ organization will be anima¬ 

ted by a epj^rnoti Ui^e by a common purpose and by kindred 
hopes aspirations. 

. you is it possible for you to withhold your 

sympathies from such a movement ? When its success has 
i>een assured, it will be the worthy monument of your 
patriotism. We want six lakhs of rupees, not exactly 
from this meeting, though I should be glad to have,it. Is it 
:SO very difficult to raise this money? We are here in India 
two hundred and fifty millions of people. If each one of us 
were to pay a cowri, why we could raise not six but six 
times six Ihkhs of rupees. Why should not this be, done, 
and wh^t is there to prevent an organization being formed 
which will bring about such result? In lower Bengal, 
the devout Wahabi lays aside a handful rice from his 
morning meal for the benefit of his missionaries. The 
devout Hindoo consecrates his first fruits by offering them to 
the god of his sires. Have we become so degenerated^ so 
degraded through the iolluences of education that vve arc 
incapable of the smallest measure of self-sacrifice ? We spend 
thousands and tens of thousands every year upon nautches, 
festivities and musical entertainments. But are we dead 
to all feelings of patriotism and to the commonest duties of 
tbe^citizen ? We have had enough of these entertainments. 
Oh 1 let tts not hold high carnival over the prostrate remahis 

of a fallen country. 

From you my countrymen of the Punjab, we expect sul> 
^tantiai h^ in tWs Ihe primitive honie 

pf the Aryan people. Here w<5re enacted some of th^igran 

|t> opr flourished the conscript faClier^ 

of Here wem developed that noble language and 

that' imurortal literature \yhich even now excite the admfra"*. 
lion of moder^^ Europe. Iler^ on tho Uf^argm of its sacred 
streams, beneath the yaiiltf^d canopy of heaven, our vedk 
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fathers chaunted those hymns which for beauty, pathos and 
sublimity remain unsurpassed among the productions of 
the human mind. The ground which we tread is holy, conse¬ 
crated by the dust of immortal sires ; the air which 
breathe is sanctified by the breath of ancient India. 
Methinks w^e are moving among the departed spirits of 
the great past. Here, more than in any other part of 
India, thV 2 call to duty comes home to onr minds with 
irresistible power. But great as is the past, the Punjab has 
also been great in times compassed by the recollections of 
the modern historian. Less than three hundred years ago, the 
illustrious founder of Sikhism, the meek and gentle Nanak 
proclaimed the worth of your province. Oh ! let us prove 
ourselves worthy of the past and of the noble examples with 
which the annals of modern Punjab abound ? We arc living 
in stirring times. The marriage of the east and the west 
is about to be consummated. The birth of a new epoch has 
been heralded, A new India is springing forth into life. 
The epoch carries with it its responsibilities^ and heavy are 
those responsibilities. I will not enlarge upon them. But 
the genius of the place points to a moral and teaches a lesson. 
Nanak preached the principle of Indian unity* Standing 
in the presence of his great example and on the soil which 
gave him birth, let me emphasize his lessons and proclaim, his 
principles. Let all past jealousies and dissensions, let all 
bitterness and hatred kindled by differences of religion or 
race,*be forgotten—let us realize the fact that whether Hindoos 
or Mussulmans, Parsees or Sikhs, we are all natives of India, 
having the same common interests to maintain and the same 
common sa^ifices to make. Let there be a practical 
recognition of the principles of Nanak here and elsewhere— 
let there be established throughout the country the utmost 
sympathy, the most cordial relations between the varied races 
and nationalities, then not only will the National Fund have 
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THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPALITY. 


Ai a Medinff of the Municipal Oommismoners of the Town of 
Calcutta held at the Town Hall, on Thursday the Slet August 
1884, to consider a lettet of' the Bengal Government proposing to 
appoint a Qommssion to enquire into the sanitary administration 
of the Town, Baba Surendra Nath Banerjea moved the second 
resolution, which ran as follows :— 


“That this Meeting deeply jregrets the action taken by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in censuring the Com¬ 
missioners of the Town of Calcutta, especially upon an exparte 
Statement contained in a memorial submitted to his Honour, 
and without giving them an opportunity of being heard, and 
this Meeting records its respectful but firni protest against 
the one-sided manner in which the Commissioners' have been 
condemned for their safiitary administration of the town." 

In moving the Resolution, Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea 
spoke as .follows 




Chairman and Gentlemen, 



Before I ::s,^0ess myself to this Resolution, you will ailew 
me to express ' my sense of astonishment, which verged 
indeed upon sometbing like bewilderment, as I listened to 


Ihe speeclt of Md Bnek}an<J and that of Mr. Abdur Rahma». 
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I can understand Mr, Buckland making a speech of that 
description ; the thing is perfectly intelligible ; we have only 
to appeal* to his owji standard of what the duties of a 
noi^iinee of the Government are. Not long ago in this 
Corporation, where nominees and elected Commissioners are 
accustomed to do their duty by the rate-payers and the 
"Government in a harmonious and conscientious manner. 
Mr. Buckland proceeded to enunciate the amazing *proposi- 
tion that it is the dkity of the nominee of the Government 
to support that Government through go6d report and evil 
report, and it does infinite credit to this Corporation that 
the statement was repudiated by those whom the Govern¬ 
ment has honoured by inviting them to sit at this board. 
But when I come to consider the speech of my friend, 
Mr. Abdur Rahman, I can scarcely repress my sense of 
astonishment. {A voice^ more than astonishment) Mr. Abdur 
Rahman belongs to a noble profession—the profession of the 
Bar—that noble profession which in times of difficulty and 
danger has stood forth as the champion of municipal free¬ 
dom and of constitutional rights. I am more than surprised 
that a gentleman belonging to such a profession should be 
forgetful of its traditions, and ask us to submit tamely to 
insults and unconstitutional usage at the hands of the 
Government, I trust that from some of the gentlemen who 
are members of the Bar, and who are members of this 
Corporation, there will come an emphatic repudiation which 
will indicate the sense of that noble profession in respect to 
the action of the Government of Bengal, Gentlemen, we 
have been told that the Government need not confine 
itself to within the four corners of the Acl^ Am I to 
understand that we live in an age of anarchy—that the 
reign of law has come to an end under British rule ? Our 
rights^ the rights of this Corporation, have been secured to 
us in language as explicit as the resources of the English 
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language can* supply. And yet Mr. Buckland would tell U3 
that this Act is of no avail, that the Government may go 
behind the Act, behind the Constitution, and claim 'unheard- 
of privileges. I have never before heard doctrines so astoui|d- 
ing, publicly avowed by a responsible officer of the Govern¬ 
ment. I trust that from other members of the civil service 
who arc members of this Corporation, there will come a 
repudiabon, emphatic and unequivocal, of this astounding 
doctrine. VVe liv^c in a reign of law, where the constitution 
guards our privileges, and the Government dares not act 
except according to the lines of the law. The Government 
itself says in the most express terms that this Commission 
which it is proposed to appoint is a commission that is not 
warranted by the law. But the Government is very con¬ 
siderate. It has been very kind and forbearing ! How has 
it been considerate ? It has condemned us unheard, and 
threatened us wdth pains and penalties, unless we submit 
to its arbitrary demands ! The Government practically 
tells us this—“Here is a Commission vve propose to appoint, 
submit to it. If you do not, there is Section 28 looming 
in the distance, and the thunders of that section will over¬ 
whelm you ?” 1 ask, is not this an unwortliy threat on 

the part of the Government ? I ask, is it not most improper 
to hold this section over us in terrorem : Would it not 

have been a more proper proceeding for the Government to 
have proceeded under section 28 not exactly in the way 
suggested* by Mr, Sykes, but to have called from us an 
explanation, and then to have done 'What it thought best 
under the circumstances But wc protest against this 

>(<; V; 

illegaf, 'MtSjrary, unconstitutional, and unheard-of inter¬ 
ference on the part of the Govcrngient with the constitu- 
tional rights of this Municipality. Sir, with censure Wvc are 
himiliar* Sir Ashley Eden used to censure us from year to 
year, and we thought nothing of the matter, because we 
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knew what the professions and the principles of the man 
were. He regarded representative institutions as a sickly 
plant in *their own native soil. How much more unconge* 
ni^l were they in the soil of India^But Mr. Rivers Thomp¬ 
son, from the first moment that he assumed the reins of 
government, stood as the champion of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment and as the accredited lieutenant of his great chief, 
whose mission it was to introduce the principles of Local Self- 
Government into this country. How keen therefore is our 
regret, how bitter our disappointment, to find that we are 
condemned by such a Governor ; and, not only condemned 
but condemned unheard, and threatened with extreme perils, 
unless we submit to his demands ! The veriest criminal caught 
with his hands reeking with the blood of his innocent victim, 
and convicted after the most elaborate trial, is asked before 
sentence is pronounced upon him, whether he has any thing 
to say in his defence. This mark of justice is extended to the 
most heinous offender, but it has not been shown to us, the 
chief representative body in the country, by the apostle of 
Local Self-Government. Is our case so desperately bad that 
to ask us for an explanation would be to waste time ? That 
seems to have been the opinion of Mr. Buckland ; but I can 
assure him by the crushing weight of the logic of facts that 
we have an answer so irresistible and conclusive that the 
Government of Bengal, after it has received it, will not 
venture to go further. My friend, Babu Kally Natji Mitter, 
will enter into those considerations, but let me give Mr. 
Buckland a foretaste of them. It has been said that 
budgeted only Rs. i,io,ooo—and we are aske d 
did not budget Rs. 1,50,000 If that questiori®*naU been 
put to me, I would say, ‘Tt is our pleasure ; we are respon¬ 
sible to the rate-payers ; we are the guardians of the city, 
and we have budgeted that sum because we have thought 
it to be a sum ample.'" But we have a further answer. 
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We budgeted it on the understanding, m which I catt be 
borne out, that in case more funds were wanted we should 
be willing to give them; and it is a fact that t'h6 Town 
Council and the Corporation have been only too willing ‘to 
Help the Chairman when he asked for funds. Then it 
IS asked why it is that year after year we have spent only 
Rs. 88,000, and no more ? What is the e stplanation ? The 
Government is directly responsible for this result We 
have to acquire land, but who is to do it for us ? Now I, 
learn at this meeting that for the last five months the 
Collcctorate has not made over to us the land we wanted. 
The Government officials arc responsible, but we who arc 
elected by the people are blamed. Then, Sir, there is 
another consideration which has to be borne in mind. A 
sum of Rs. 70,000, remained unexpended. Well, that was 
not expended owing, I believe, to the same circumstance. 
The Deputy Collector died unfortunately, and there was no 
one to acquire the land for ns, and consequently we could 
not spend the money. And although there were all these 
impediments in our way, the Government will not take notice 
of them, but is only too eager to censure us. Does not Mr. 
Buckland regard the foretaste of this explanation as some¬ 
thing to be brought into the opposite scale in favour of the 
Municipality ? The case is really not so desperate. Look at 
the facts and figures again upon which the memorialists take 
their stand. They rely upon the death-rate of March and 
April, arising chiefly from cholera. Now everybody kno^\^s 
::J^t cholera, by its suddenness, and the havoc it creates, has 
the characteristics of a great visitation of ProvJ- 
^dence. wliat doctor can control the tidal wave of cholera 
ks it rolls along, decimating thousands ? France at the 
• present moment is the scat of that terrible scourge. Touloh 
and 'Marseilles have been attacked, and does the French 
' Government propose to disenfranchise the municipalities of 
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those towns? Is there not an explanation forthcoming? But 
we have something more to urge. Mark the month in 

which chMera broke out in its utmost virulence. It was the 

* ■ . 

cl^jsing days of the exhibition in March. A large influx of 
.people from all parts of the empire had come into Calcutta, and 
this must partially account for the prevalence of the disease. 
And then there was an abnormal want of rain ;—what, 
Government or municipality can control the rain, 'or wind, 
' or weather? The Municipality is not to blame. The memo¬ 
rialists have neither facts, arguments, nor evidence. But 
what they want in argument they make up for by the virul¬ 
ence of their attack, and by the unmeasured denunciations in 
which they indulge. One of the chief movers against the 
Corporation is a Judge of the High Court, but his ermine 
will not protect him. His judicial office will not avail him. 
Now that he has entered tlie arena as a combatant, he must 
.give and take. Mr, Justice Cunningham tells us that the 
Corporation is a scandalous satire upon Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment. The memorialists tell us that we have not an adequate 
sense of our responsibilities. Language such as this has 
• been applied to the Corporation, but not a word of rebuke 
was passed by the Government of Bengal in referring to it. 
,If the Collector of a district had been spoken of in this way, 
.would not the Government have returned that memorial as 
impertinent and improper ? But the Government practically 
endorses the insult by seeking to give effect to t^\e memo- 
.rial. I do not wish to be harsh upon Mr. Justice Cunning¬ 
ham, but what would he think if somebody were to 
hini that from day to day he enacts a satire in the 
.Court of the land ? What would his feelings bc^^VuTspite of 
.overwhelming evidence to the contrary, that statemeitt 
were persevered in. I am sorry, he should have provoked 
;tb,e remark, but I give him understand that 

when a judge lays aside his ermine and the calp dignity 
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of his judicial office and mixes himself up in political affairs, 
he has no right to expect more consideration than any other 
combatant. I do not wish to be harsh, b'U it is necessary 
to know something of the sponsors of this movement in orfler 
to judge of the movement itself, and I will invite an Anglo- 
Indian writer to give his testimony in reference to this 
matter. ^ He says ;—Mr. Justice Cunningham is a Barrister 
Judge, and he is a phenomenon among Barrister Judges ; 
his knowledge of law and notions of justice are equally 
exceptional; he fills a post for which nature does not appear 
to have designed him, nor his education qualified him. (A 
member :—That is out of place here). Yes, but when we are 
told we are a satire upon Local Self-Government, we have 
every right to retort. I think Mr. Cunningham would do 
better by giving more attention to the clearing off of that 
unhappy block which hampers business in the High Court 
than mixing himself up in these political matters. In 
reading over the list of names attached to this memorial, it 
is with very great regret that I find the names there of 
High Court Judges. / The Judges are entitled to our highest 
consideration ; they are the guardians of the law; the 
protectors of our lives and property ; they ought, however, to 
steer clear of political controversies. They are not allowed 
a seat in the House of Commons, and I think some such 
law ought to be enacted here. Well, Sir, so much about 
Mr. Justic?e Cunningham. It is now necessary to say some¬ 
thing about Dr, Payne, the gentleman who next to 
"T*^^.^Cunningham occupies the foremost place in this move- 
men^^KdOsj^Payne was our Health Officer, but he is now 
Surgeon-General of Bengal. As Health Officer he was 
twice censured by this Municipality arid his pay was cut 
down from Rs, i,ooo to Rs. yoo, I can only express the 
hope that in this agitation he is not animated by personal 
feeling or a sense of personal wrong. 
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Now, Sir, the next matter to which I would call your 
attention is the manner in which these signatures have 
been obtained, because they will decide to some extent the 
VcJjue to be attached to the memorial. At the public meet¬ 
ing held the other day, a gentleman read a letter to the 
chairman in which the writer said that he had signed the 
memorial under the impression that it was the ,Commis¬ 
sioners who were to appoint the Commission. Another 
gentleman spoke to the same effect, and now we have the 
testimony of an English paper as to the way in which the 
signatures were obtained. It appears from the Statesman 
newspaper that the Venerable Archdeacon Atlay interested 
himself in this matter. He could not go about himself, so 
they fixed upon an elderly Deputy Collector, who having 
spare time on his hands and not knowing how to use it 
thought it could not be better employed than in seeking 
to injure this Corporation. So Mr. Heysham became a 
touter for signatures. He goes to the Accountant-Generars 
office and there the signature of the Accountant-General is 
obtained. The Deputy signs after him, the staff follows, 
and the whole office does likewise as a matter of course, and 
so on from office to office the career of conquest proceeds. 
These are facts capable of proof. Then the memorial was sent 
to Mr. Belchambers, and with the authority which he 
undoubtedly possesses, he obtained more than loo signatures. 
Of course everybody was willing to oblige Mr. Beichambers, 
and thus it was, all his clerks signed—and most of them 
reside in Bhowanipur. How they became rate-pay^g^jirf 
Calcutta it is difficult to say. Such then is the 
document, such are the prime movers and such is the manner 
in which the signatures were obtained. It is fitting, there¬ 
fore, that the Corporation should record its protest against it 
Of course it is a very great honour to be allowed to represent 
our countrymen at this Municipal Board—it is a much 
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coveted honour* But there is one thing which we arc not 
prepared to do at the bidding of the rate-payers, or even at 
the bidding of the Government^ namely to,, sacrifice bur sense 
of self-respect. To protect the wounded dignity of |fie 
Corporation, to guard its inviolable rights and to prevent 
the repetition of insults of this kind, I invite you to enter 
a respectful, but at the same time a firm protest against 
the action of the Government of Bengal With these 
remarks I beg to move the resolution I have read, 
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At a public Meeting of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta ayid 
its Suburbs held at the Town Hall^ on Saturday the 18th 
February 1882, to tahe into consideration the question of load 
self government, U(d)u Surendra Nath Bantrjea moved the 
third, resolution which ran as follows :— 

That tins Meeting feels deeply grateful to llis Excellency the 
Viceroy for his recent resolution, which seeks to confer upon the 
people of ihis country the inestimable l)Oon of Local Self-Govern- 
tnent, and ventures to express its earnest and confident hope that 
the measures adopted by his Excellency for the purpose will be of 
such a character as to secure a fair and satisfactory working of the 
scheme. And with this view this meeting would respectfully beg 
to make the following representations :—(1) That the constitution of 
the Local Boards and of tlio IMunicipalities should be based on the 
elective system. (2) That ilioir Chairman should be an 
ptfioer elected V^y them, an I on no account be the Magistrate-Collec¬ 
tor of the District, (3) That the functions and powers vested in 
the existing Committees should be increased in view of ^heir amal¬ 
gamation in the proposed Local Boards.” 

Mr. Chairman, I.adies and Gentlemen,— 
ago, when I had the honour of addressing a large audience 
of my countrymen, assembled in this very hall, under the 
auspices of the self-same Association, to express our congra¬ 
tulations on the accession of the Liberals to power, and on 
the great triumph which they had obtained over their 
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political opponents, I had ventured to remark that the ques¬ 
tion of self-government was looming in the not far-off 
distance, and that perhaps to the Liberal party would belong 
the credit and glory of finding a solution that would satijify 
the aspirations of the nation, and at the same time meet the 
requirements of imperial rule. In my wildest dreams, in my 
most sanguine moments, I could scarcely bring myself to hope 
that my anticipations were so soon to be realised, and that 
what was merely an aspiration, feebly and tremulously 
uttered though vigorously felt, was so soon to become a 
great reality, that would in all probability change, and that 
within a short time, the whole course of Indian administra-^ 
tion, and mark a memorial epoch in the history of our 
country. But so it has been willed by an over-ruling 
Providence, who is leading our country by steps, sure and 
slow, by the workings of His inscrutable wisdom to that 
goal when in the fulness of time she will take her place 
among the nations of the earth, the arbiter of her own 
destinies, subject to no other control save that which 
conscience and common sense may impose, or what England, 
our imperial mistress, may think fit to dictate. The dream 
has become a reality. From the depths of despondency 
and despair, the light of hope has peeped forth. The long 
black night of anxious suspense and wearisome travail is past 
and gone, and the sun of hope has risen on the firmament. 
The era of repression is about to disappear—that of Self- 
Government is about t6 commence. Centralisation is in its 
*^st gasp. Absolutism dies an unnatural death, throttled 
noTN fciy i ts natural executioners, the people, but by the 
respectedrlad of the Indian Government, to whom it is 
impossible to refer at any meeting of our countrymen, with¬ 
out expressing towards him our sentiments of deep and 
heartfelt gratitude. The Resolution speaks of the inestim¬ 
able boon of Local Self-Government. It will, indeed, be 
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an inestimable boon, if you are invested not merely with 
the semblance, but with the reality of Self-Government ; 
if you do not allow yourselves to be deluded by a mere 
sh^ovv, but have placed within your reach the reality 
of power. Self-Government is the noblest school for the 
development of the highest faculties of the human mind. 
What is it that has made England what she is ? Is it her vast 
colonial possessions ? Is it the extent of her ever-spreading 
empire, upon which, it is said, the sun never sets ? Is it her 
army ? Is it her navy ? Is it even those wonderful commercial 
operations that extend from pole to pole ? Ah, no ! It is 
not these that have made England what she is, the pride 
and glory among men. It is rather that wonderful fabric 
of liberty which Englishmen have raised for themselves, 
and which constitutes their distinction and their title to the 
lasting gratitude of men. The institutions of England 
furnish a noble field for the exercise of the art of Self- 
Government. Here is the training-ground for the English 
people. Here are developed those energies and that talent 
and genius which have made Englishmen rulers of half the 
habitable globe. Have we anything in our institutions 
approaching to this ? We are accustomed to talk big of 
our educational system. Loud are the expressions of con¬ 
gratulation that escape from the lips of our orators and 
patriots, when they begin to descant upon the achievements 
of our rulers in the field of education. But let *mc ask, 
what is your education worth, when it has not received its 
finishing-touch in the practical school of public life, whejtf^ 
your talents and energies have not been develop^«i;^|j^*^^ 
responsibilities of high official position ? It was not in this 
way that our late Moslem rulers sought to conciliate the 
affections of an alien people, over whom they ruled for more 
than 800 years. The scions of the noble families whom 
Akbar conquered became the commanders of Mogul armies, 

12 
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the rulers of Mogul provinces, the trusted advisers of the 
Mogul sovereign. And they repaid the kindness of their rulers 
with fervent gratitude. Man Singh, of the conquered house 
of Jeypur, carried the Mogul standard from the border/I of 
Assam on the East to the frontiers of Cabul on the West. 
In those da)’S of trouble and tribulation which cast their 
shadowc on tlie declining years of Shah Jehan^s reign, ^ 
Jesswant Singh alone of the more considerable members of 
the Mogul aristocracy remained true to tlic throne and 
the sovereign whom he had served. Of course, it is idle to 
expect that our Christian rulers will learn from the example 
of heathen barbarians. Pledges arc good things in their 
way, but sclPinterest is better. At any rate, it is much 
more pleasant to listen to the dulccfc notes of that powerful 
impulse in the breast of man. There is, however, now to 
be a departure from the traditional policy of the Indian 
Government, A new landmark now appears, for the first time 
in Indian history. Before, however, I address myself to the 
Resolution of the Government of India, it becomes necessary, 
that I sliould clear my ground. It is urged by many, and even 
by persons in authority, that wc are unfit for Self-Govern¬ 
ment, and Lord Ripon is represented as forcing upon the 
country a measure for which it is not yet ripe. Are we then 
unfit for vSclf-Govornmcnt ? Let me ask, were the Romans 
more fit for Self-Government in the days of the Republic, or 
were the* English people more fit at the time of Simon-de- 
Monfort, or even in the days of the Tudors ? Let it not be 
that in primitive times, when the ancestors of the 
pre§fesi44i^ropean nations were roaming the forests as painted 
savages, our fathers were managing their own affairs in those 
village communities, the memory of which has not yet died 
out from the pages of history. Am I then to understand 
that, after having been for more than a century under 
British rule—after having lived for so long a period under 
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the beneficent influences of English civilization, we have 
become so far degraded and degenerated that we are unable 
to appreciate the * principles or to practise the art of Self- 
Gdyernmcnt ? This is the inevitable conclusion to which 
the assumption leads, and it is on the face of it so absurd 
that I shall dismiss it without further consideration. But 
practically the question of our fitness for Sclf-Go\^rnment 
has been set at rest by the decision of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who, by his recent Resolution, has declared that 
it is his purpose to confer upon our countrymen the right 
to manage their own local concerns. I think, ladies and 
gentlemen, I speak the unanimous sense of this meeting, 
and of the native community at large, when I say that to 
I.ord Ripon is due our deep and heartfelt gratitude for the 
great concession which he proposes to make. I believe, 
I only anticipate the verdict of history when I say that 
if Lord Ripon fulfils the promises of the early years of hi.s 
administration, he will take his place amongst the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, by the side of the Metcalfes, 
the Bentincks and the Cannings, of Indian history. When 


two years ago Lord Ripon lauded in Bombay, he said that 
he wished to be judged by his works. We desire no better 
test We shall indeed judge him by his works. It is yet 
perhaps too early to form such a judgment, but this we 
may say, that his Lordship has begun well, and that we 
wish him god-speed in his noble mission. • 

Lord Ripon in his Resolution proposes that all the exist-. 


ing committees should be amalgamated into one, with t| 
Magistrate-Collector as Chairman, and that 
provincial expenditure, viz., Provincial and Pumic works, 
Education and Sanitation should be made over to local 


management. At least two-thirds of the members should 
consist of non-official and the Municipalities should 


relieved of all expenditure incurred for the maintenance 
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of the Police. It is iipoti these out-lines the Local Govern¬ 
ments have been called upon to submit schemes of legis- 

I 

lation. The Bengal Government, with pr?Jse-worthy promp¬ 
titude, has invited the opinion of Divisional Commissioqfers 
in a circular letter to which I am anxious to draw the 
attention of this meeting, for that Resolution expresses 
the vievrs, as yet perhaps crude and immature of the 
Government of Sir Ashley Eden, The circular letter 
starts with an admission. We are all told that the existing 
committees are inefficient. If so, the question naturally 
arises— n as the truth now for the first time dawned upon 
the mind of His Honour ? If not, what was IIis Honour 
doing all this time ? Why were no steps taken to remedy 
this state of things, which was not by any means credit¬ 
able to the Government ? It would be interesting to know 
what reply the Government has to make. But let us 
proceed. The letter makes no reference to the existing Road 
Cess Committees. Possibly this may be only an accidental 
omission. The letter says that the control of the Public 
Works Cess, the Government must retain in its own hands. 
It is a question as to whether the Dawk-cess should be 
managed by Government, or be made over to local control. 
The Lunatic Asylums must also be under the authority of 
Government, The Government must also superintend the 
working of the provisions of the Vaccination Act. It is, 
however,' proposed to confirm and extend the powers of the 
Education Committees ; the administration of the grant-in- 
'^^d allotment is to be made over to them. It will be seen 
thalSty^j^^Jeutenant-Governor proposes to make over but a 
small m<^icuin of authority to the Local Boards ; at the 
same time, His Honour is of opinion that it would be a 
distinct gain to the Local Boards to have on them the 
chief executive authorities of the district. Not a word is 
said in the whole of this letter regarding the elective system* 
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Is the omission accidental or is it wilful ? I am inclined 
to think that the omission is wilful. Sir Ashley Eden 
is the ‘sworn, the determined, the irreconcileable enemy 
of representative institutions. Not many years ago he 
said that representative institutions were a sickly plant 
in their own native soil, and they were wholly out of place 
in a country like India. We have not yet forgotten the 
anathemas which from year to year used to be hurln^d against 
what was at that time believed to be the doomed Corpora¬ 
tion of Calcutta. If, then, all reference to the elective system 
has been omitted on the ground that Sir Ashley Eden does 
not favour the introduction of the system in the constitution 
of the Local Boards, wc protest against this omission with all 
the emphasis that we can command. The adoption of the 
elective system, I say, is essential to the success of the 
great experiment which is about to be tried. .Who is it that 
will practically nominate members to the District Boards ? 
Magistrate-Collectors undoubtedly. But the Magistrate- 
Collector must necessarily choose from a limited circle,— 
he cannot know every body in the district, whereas the 
people must necessarily have a wider field to choose from, 
and they would be better able than any foreign official to 
select the men who would be best fitted to serve them. 
Then, again, is it possible to expect anything like indepen¬ 
dence from the nominees of the Magistrate-Collector ? Being , 
nominated by the Magistrate, they cannot be expected to ; 

i 

vote against him. Not long ago I heard a very funny story \ 
which fully confirms the proposition I am trying to establisjj. | 
A gentleman who shall be nameless called, with a 
friend, upon the Vice-chairman of a grer^r,^-^ficipality, 
and requested him to put his friend on the commission. 
What, do you think was the reply of the Vice-chairman’? 

‘‘ I canT nominate, because your friend will vote against 
me/' The gentleman who was quite equal to the occasion^ 
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observed that would undertake that his friend would 
always vote for the Vice-chairman’' ^‘Well, if you can 
guarantee that,” observed the Vice-Chairman, ^‘there ib an end 
of the difficulty, and your friend shall be nominated.” Now, 
I ask is it possible for any one wlio sits on the Municipal 
Board, with a condition such as the one I have referred to, to 
show the least feeling of independence in the performance 
of his responsible duties ? The Commissioner is nominated 
by the Magistrate-Collector, and naturally enough he feels 
a moral obligation to vote for him. But it is not men of 
this class who are wanted on the commission. Wc want men 
of independence—men who can think and act for themselves, 
and will not be swayed the authority of the Magistrate, 
I am deliberately of opinion, and you will agree witli me 
in thinking^ that such men arc not to be had under any 
system of nomination. 

As it is important that the District Board should be based 
upon the elective system, so it is equally necessary that they 
should be allowed the right to choose their own chairman. 

o 

It would be a slur upon our countrymen in the mofussil to 
assume that there are not to be found men amongst them 
able to undertake the duties of the chairman of the District 
Board. At any rate wc ought to protest against the Magis¬ 
trate-Collector being appointed to this important office. 
Badies and gentlemen, arc you familiar with the officer who 
in the mofussil rejoices under the name of Magistrate- 
Collector. 'I'hc Magistrate is a dreaded divinity. He is the 
^personation of British authority, the embodiment of 

rules his district with more than sovereign 
authorit^H«*tti^weilds more power than ever did a Persian 
satrap or a Napoleonic perfect. How great is his authority 
may be imagined from the excesses which he is occasionally 
guilty of, and which a lenient Government is only too ready 
to overlook. Poor Brahmo processionists are arrested^ detain- 
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ed, and wantonly insulted, and yet when tliey complain in 
language at once temperate and dignified to the Head of the 
Government for repress, they are told it is only a misunders- 
t^inding t It is a Comedy of Errors all round ? Are we really 
at a playdiouse looking at a theatrical performance, or are we 
on the ai*ena of sober and practical life ? Is this the answer 
to be given to men writhing under a deep sense of^ wrong ? 
Then again a Magistrate applies to a high officer of 
Government one of the filthiest epithets of abuse in the 
Hindustanec language, and when the matter comes to the 
notice of the Head of the Government^ what is the measure 
of justice dealt out to the injured officer? The Urdu 
Dictionary receives an important addition and we- are 
treated to an interesting definition of the word Badzalil 
Hcnceforlli that word is to bear a peculiar sense. It is no 
longer to mean the doings, of a low-born villain, but shall be 
understood as bearing the much less offensive sense of 


persistence in misbehaviour,—with this reservation, however, 
that on the lips of European Government servants alone 
and for their benefit only, Badzati is to have the meaning 
now for the first time put upon it ! Urdu lexicographers, 
take note, '^Cedite Romani Scriptores^ Cedite Graii^' —Yield, 
Roman writers ; yield, Greek writers ; a Lieutenant-Governor 
is on the stage, and we must bow to his authority not only 
In matters of administration, but also in those of language. 
Such then is that high officer wliom in the m9fassil they 
call Magistrate-Collector, The impunity with which he 
can^buse his power, invests him with a feeling of dre^‘ 
in the eyes of the people, and is it possible for th^H-rrfost 
strong-minded native of India to oppose the of such 

an officer? As a matter of fact, the Magistrate-Collector 
has all his own way in the existing committees. He does 
what he likes, and his colleagues are merely ornamental 
nobodies. The member of the Road Cess or of the Muni- 
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cipal Committee has not the independence to oppose any of 
his measures. ‘‘Moulvie so and so, I want a road to be made 
leading to that indigo factory/’ exclaim^s the Magistrate. 
The good Moulvie knows perfectly well that the road is n(!>t 

t 

wanted at all. But though conscience and duty are good 

things in their own way, the command of tlie Magistrate 

must be implicitly obeyed. Accordingly, he votes for the 
* 

road. But when in the evening he has returned home and 
is safely ensconced in the midst of his friends, he fastens the 
doors of his room, closes the chinks in the wall, so that not 
even the sound of the human voice may be heard outside, 
and that no unseen spy may communicate the conversation 
to the Magistrate-Collector, as he thunders forth against 
the high-handed proceedings of that officer and condemns 
the vote he gave in the morning ! Such is the dread which 
the Magistrate inspires, and it is needless for me to say that 
the presence of such an officer on the Local Board would be 
fatal to its independence, and would mar the success of the 
experiment which is about to be tried. If it is indeed 
considered essential to appoint as chairman an officer of 
Government, we say appoint to that office one who shall 
devote his whole time to the work of the Board, who shall 
not hold any executive authority in the district, and shall 
not be subordinate to the Magistrate ; such an officer will be 
a colleague, and not a master, and his presence will not 
perhaps very seriously interfere with the independence 
of the Board. 

\s for me to consider 
to in the Resolution 
L has reference to the 
functions and powers of the proposed Local Boards. You 
recommend that the powers and functions of the existing 
committees should be increased in view of their amalgama- 
‘tion. The Lieutenant-Governor himself admits in the 


S^Ladies and gentlemen, there remai 
omy^ljje last recommendation referred 
committecT'fc my care, viz., that whic 
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circular letter to which I have referred several times, that it 
is the absence of all authority which must account for the 
inefficiency of the .existing committees. The truth is, that 
jail these committees are magnificent nonentities. They are 
reporting bodies. Neither the Road Cess Committee, nor the 
Municipal Committee in the mofussil can fix the cesses or 
the rates, or appoint their higher officers without re,ference 
*to superior authority. Then we have got that greatest of all 
steams—the Educational Committee, which by its constitu¬ 
tion is purely a consultative committee and is to assist the 
Magistrate with advice in matters relating to primary educa¬ 
tion. What we want is that the Road Cess Committee and 
the Municipal Committee should both have the power of 
fixing the rates and appointing their officers without inter¬ 
ference from higher authority. Not merely the semblance, 
but the reality of power, should be conferred upon them, 
before they can be useful for any purpose. The Lieutenantr 
Governor is anxious to confirm and extend the powers of the 
Education Committees, What I .would suggest, on behalf 
of the meeting, is that the powers which the Magistrate 
of the District now exercises, in reference to educational 
.matters, should be transferred to the Local Boards. The 
Magistrate has really a great deal more to do than any 
iiuman being with ordinary strength or energy is capable of. 
If there is to be decentralization in all else, why not relieve 
the Magistrate-Collector of those duties for 'which he cannot 
now find time, and which would be more efficiently perform¬ 
ed by local bodies ? 

These are, then, our views to the great question^of Local 
Self-Government. Are they the views, let me asl?, of only 
Jthe inhabitants of Calcutta and its Suburbs, or do they 
represent the deliberate judgment of the country at large ? 
Now, gentlemen, meetings have been held in different parts 
of the country—at Pubna, Rajshahi, Bogra, Bankipur, 

13 
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Chittagong and Santipur, and at all these meetings, these 
have been precisely the views which have found expression. 
Lord Brougham has truly remarked that in the voice of the 
people is heard the thunder of the Almighty, and 1 / am 
sure the illustrious statesman who presides over Indian 
affairs, and who is so deeply imbued with the traditions of 
public .life in England, will know how to deal with this 
unanimous expression of popular opinion* We have no 
Parliament, no accredited representative of the people, no 
august senators of the nation to plead, on our behalf, before 
the bar of English opinion. But for my part, 1 do not 
despair of the future. Ours is essentially a progressive Govern¬ 
ment. What were the dreams of our fathers have become 
realities with us, and what are our fondest hopes may yet 
become cherished privileges with those who will come after us 
and live under the beneficent influences of British rule. Who 
could have dreamt twelve years ago that it would be seriously 
proposed to concede to the people the great boon of Local 
Self-Government in so short a time ? I look upon the 
proposed concession as the first of a series of reforms to be 
effected in this direction. I regard the concession of Local 
Self-Government as the prelude, the precursor of national, 
(may I venture to hope ?) of imperial Self-Government. 
The seedling of liberty planted in the human soil has a 
tendency to shoot forth into a vast and umbrageous tree. 
There iar development in all things ; progress is the law of 
nature. There is above all, an expansive force in the princi- 
jle of liberty. May that principle grow and thrive till it 
ha 5 SftAdc|^tself felt in every department of Indian Adminis¬ 
tration. Whether the glorious consummation will take place 
soon, or whether it will be indefinitely postponed, must 
depend upon ourselves,—upon our enthusiasm and devotion 
to the interests of our country. The repeal of the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act has taught you what may be effected by 
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agitation* My advice to you is—Agitate, Agitate, Agitate. 
You have yet to learn the great art of grumbling. When a 
great calaltnity or a,terrible reverse overwhelms us, we calmly 
submit to our fate, and go straightway to Benares to effect 
our reconciliation with the superior gods. An Englishman, 
on the other hand, grumbles and complains, fights against the 
adverse fates, till his complaints have been remedied^ or his 
grievance has been removed. The temperament of the 
Englishman in this respect is worthy of all imitation, and 
.above all it is useful in the domain of political agitation. 
Ladies and gentlemen, have confidence in the sense of 
justice of the English people. England spent twenty crores 
of rupees to emancipate the Negro slaves. When Italy was 
struggling for her independence, England stretched out to 
her the hand of sympathy ? Will she now refuse to her 
own dependency the great privilege of Self-Government ? 
It is not, however, the institutions but rather the men that 
make a nation. The national character shapes the institu¬ 
tions of a people. A noble people, it has been truly 
remarked, can never have an ignoble government. It is for 
you to raise your countrymen to a higher intellectual and 
moral life, and then will your grievances be redressed, and 
■ the solid fabric of self-government be raised on tlie unchange¬ 
able basis of a nation’s character, and on the deep and 
fervent faith, that by self-government, and through it alone, 
can we work out the destinies that are iq store for us, under ' 
the control of England and the orderings of an oyer-ruling 
Providence. 
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A public Meeting of the native inhahiiants of Oalcutta and its 
Suburbs IVas heM at the Town Ilall^ on Thursday the 11th De¬ 
cember ISS f with a view to vote an address to Ilis Excellency the. 
Marquis of Ripon^ Viceroy and Governor-General of India, on tl\e 
eve of his departure from India. Upwards of 8,000 men were 
present. His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar was in the 
Chair. Baku Siirendra Nath Banerjea supported the second re- 
solution which ran as follows :—- 

‘‘That this Meeting views with great satisfaction the demonstra¬ 
tions that have been held in all parts of the country in honour of 
the rotiring Viceroy and ventures to hope that His Excellency will 
regard them as the earnest of unabated confidence on the part of tbo 
Native community throughout India in Ids abilities as a ruler and 
as the expression of deep respect for his disinterested efforts to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the people of India ; and this Meeting, in bidding 
His Excellency farewell begs to express the earnest hope that His 
Excellency will continue to retain in tho repose of his own home 
.lively interest in the land and in the people whom he has loved 90 
well” 


Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea, in supporting the resolu- 
‘tion, spoke as follows:— 

I have great pleasure in supporting the resolution which 
has beet#so ably proposed, and seconded by my two leaders. 
We have met here to-night to join our voices with those of 
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^Dur in other parts of the empire, to raise the 

ichorUB of grateful acclaim, in recognition of the distin¬ 
guished * services ^of the illustrious statesman who is about to 
ri^tire from his high office. The present generation cannot 
recall to mind a spectacle so grand or so imposing which it 
was our lot to witness last week, when all Calcutta, laying 
.aside Tor the moment the pursuit of business, or the still 
more ardent pursuit of pleasure, turned out with all the 
elaborate demonstrations of oriental loyalty and devotion to 
honour the Viceroy who had become, in the eyes of the 
people, the incarnation of Justice and of that righteousness 
which exalteth a nation. It was a spectacle that was calcula¬ 
ted to stimulate the inventive genius of the poet and of the 
artist) as I am sure it will baffle the descriptive powers of 
the future historian of India, Old men, hoary with age and 
bent down with the weight of years, cannot remember to 
. have witnessed a scene which, in point of enthusiasm and 
“devotion, rivals the loyal welcome wliich in olden times tbo 
people of Ajudhya accorded to the exiled Rama, on hijs 
return to his country and on his accession to the throne of 
his ancestors. So, too, modern Ajudiiya pours fortii its 
gratitude in manifestations of loyal welcome to the modern 
Rama, the protector of his people. A great deal has been 
said with reference to the character of this and other 
demonstrations. It has been urged that they do not 
represent the spontaneous movement of a great people ; hint - 
that they are the work of wire-pullers and of third-rate 
obscure agitators. I ask, where is that wire-puller, 
with the waive of his magical wand, can send down a nation 
on their knees, and extort from unwilling lip# the accents 
of grateful praise ? Such a wire-puller would be a man of 
formidable potency ; he would be like some of thos^ heroes 
of ancient times, whom the Greek States ostracisofl to eri- 
sure their own safety and to preserve thp balapc^ of the' 
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constitution. There is no such wire-puller ; nor even such 
a clique of wire-pullers. The truth is that the whole nation 
has risen like one man in obedience to ^ common'impulse 
to honour him who so richly deserves honour at our hand/j. 
Let no unworthy attempt be made to take away aught from 
the character of these demonstrations. Let not our critics 
demean to the propagation of that which is not true. Let 
them boldly meet the facts in the face, and learn to recognise 
their significance. What do these demonstrations imply ? 
They are the spontaneous homage of a grateful people. 
Was ever such homage rendered to a foreign ruler ? Our 
history is memorable with great events, with the stories of 
great wars, of great conquests, of great annexations. But 
point out to me a single passage, in the whole range of Indian 
history, which commemorates in so remarkable a manner 
the triumph of peace and of righteous principles, as it has 
been the lot of Lord Ripon to achieve. What is the secret 
of this grand national demonstration ? What is the mys¬ 
tery which underlies it ? What is the charm which has 
held spell-bound the heart of a great people ? The secret 
is easly explained. The mystery melts away before the 
gaze of the observant enquirer. It is the honesty of the 
ruler, the purity of his intentions, the loftine.ss of his aims 
and purposes, his deep sympathy with the people, his 
statesmanlike grasp of the situation which have captivated 
aU hearts ^and have awakened a nation’s gratitude. We, 
orientals^ are shrewd judges of character. Behind the 
^^inaceful exterior, the profound bow, the courteous obeisance, 
there lurks the keen intelligence that is never at a 
loss to jud^ of character. We have had the Delhi 
Assemblage with its profuse expenditure and its still more 
■profuse promises, but we were never for a moment at a 
loss to understand the real character of that demonstration. 

' We regarded it then, and we regard it still, and distant 
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posterity will endorse the judgment, that it was the last 
of the brilliant series of fire-works which Benjamin Dis¬ 
raeli lef off for tigs edification of the English people. We 
T not to be deluded by such shows, or by the mere empty 
trappings of power. We are no longer children. Thanks 
to beneficence of our rulers, we have long since passed that 
stage, and are now entering the period of vigorpus adole¬ 
scence. What we want is solid statesmanship founded upon 
the unchangeable principles of justice and equity. Such 
statesmanship we found in Lord Ripon, and hence it is that 
we respected him, that we honoured him, that we adored him. 
From the very outset Lord Ripon had a complete grasp of 
the situation and of the political wants and aspirations of 
our countrymen. Our Government is a bureaucracy, but 
faintly tempered by popular opinion. It is as old as this 
century, but within that time a mighty moral revolution has 
been effected. Great as has been the material development 
of tlic country, the moral revolution is completer still, and 
will constitute, I venture to think in the judgment of the im¬ 
partial historian, England’s noblest title to her imperial sway 
in India. English education and a Free Press have revolu¬ 
tionised the country. Those men who founded British 
supremacy in India, who had the courage to win an empire 
for themselves, and the sagacity to consolidate it, were never 
at a loss to understand the duties of their new situation and 
the responsibilities which it entailed upon them. Sir CharLs^ 
Metcalfe, replying to a deputation that waited upon him 
to congratulate him iqx)n his liberation of the Press, observ¬ 
ed:—‘Whatever might be the will of Almighty Providence 
with respect to the future government of India, it cannot 
be that we are permitted to be here merely to collect the 
taxes, to pay up the revenues, and to supply the deficiencyi 
We are here for a higher and a nobler purpose,—to pour 
into the East the knowledge, the civilization, the arts and 
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the sciences of the West/' In pursuance of this policy thus 
nobly vindicated, schools have been established all over thq 
country, and a Free Press has been rapicjly disseihinating 
the Principles of Liberty. New ideas have been called fort ^4 
into existence, new aspirations have been created ; a moral 
revolution has been effected;—the grandest on record, which 
will throw into the shade the proudest achievements of 
Englishmen in other parts of the world. A year of Water- 
loos will not equal it. What could be a subject of more 
legitimate pride to Englishmen than to know that, under 
the auspices of their rule, and under the influences of their 
education, a great and ancient country which had been sunk 
in the deepest depths of ignorance and superstition, 
rapidly recovering her former position and bids fair, once 
again, to be the home of civilisation, of knowledge, and 
of the arts and sciences. But the Government remains the 
same ;—unchangeable alike in its traditions and principles. 
It was the same system of Government that was established 
by Warren Hastings; that was perpetuated by Amherst 
and Minto ; that was emphasised by Lord Dalhousie, and 
that was followed in more recent times by Lord Mayo and 
Lord Northbrook, In the meantime popular aspirations had 
outgrowm the Government, and a repressive rule had 
alienated the sympathies of the people. It was at such a 
time that Lord Ripon arrived. Having put an end to a 
tedious and inglorious war, His Excellency applied himself, 
vvith characteristic energy, to the question of domestic 
reform. We hear in these days a great deal about Russian 
ambition and of Russian advance in Central Asia. But 
with India ft)ntcnted and prosperous, with her countless 
millions at the beck of her English rulers, Russian invasiotii 
becomes a dream, a chimera, the phantom of an excited 
imagination. Russian invasion assumes the faint proportions 
of a bare possibility, only on the assumption of the existence 
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of disaffection in India Let it once be granted that India 
is loyal and contented, unswerving in her devotion to the 
Imperial llirone, and the spectre of Russian invasion which 
loo^s beyond the passes of the Hindoo Koosh, melts away 
into the distant horizon. The ruler who has cemented the 
loyalty of the people, and has evoked their deepest grati¬ 
tude, has not only rendered a great service to the pcjople of 
• India, but is entitled to the lasting gratitude of his own 
countrymen. Lord Ripon has thus rQndcred a double service 
to India and to England. In the name of this two-fol<i 
service, I invite this great gathering of my countrymen to 
record their expression of deep gratitude to the retiring 
Viceroy. Well, one of the very first questions which Lord 
Ripon took up was that relating to Municipal reform. 
Referring to the importance of Municipal institutions, Mr. 
Gladstone has observed in one of his recent speeches that 
‘'they are the seed plots, around which and upon which 
habits of political thought and political capacity are formed 
throughout the country.” It is unnecessary to enter into the 
merits of Lord Ripon’s scheme of Local Self-Government ; 
but this I will say, that the foundations have been laid, and 
we have to build the superstructure upon them. If we 
succeed in the matter of Local Self-Government, we have a 
strong case with which we may go up to the Government 
and invite them to extend the principles of Local Self- 
Government to the wider concerns of Provincial Ad^iinistra- 
tion. We might, in short, ask them to reconstitute the 
Provincial Councils and even the Supreme Council itself. I 
know not whether there are any honourable members present 
at this meeting ; but if there be, I make my^courAous bow 
to them before I proceed to make my onslaught upon the 
institution which they represotat. These Legislative Councils 
are so many happy families which debate nothing, discuss 
nothing, but meet only to register the preordained decrees 

14 
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of the Executive Government. They have not even the consol-* 
ing reflection of being permitted, by means of interpella^ 
tions, to go behind the acts of the executive Government. 
They are magniflcent and gilded nonentities, very M/ell 
suited perhaps to the conditions of a backward society, but 
utterly out of place among a keen and intelligent commu¬ 
nity as ours. Now all tin's must be changed. If we 
are loyal to Loral Self-Government, the attainment of 
fsational self-government becomes only a matter of time. 
But I have heard disappointment expressed by a certain 
journalist, whose utterances till lately were entitled to 
weight, with regard to the fruits of Local Self-Govern-' 
ment. I would say to this journalist, and to all whom 
it may concern—“Let us wait and let us have patience— 
let us not anticipate in a day the fruits of a century.” 
What are a few years in the lifetime of a nation ? There is 
such a thing as growth in political institutions. W^hat Was 
the House of Commons at first, what is it now ? What 
was at first a mere deliberative assembly, summoned by 
the will of the Sovereign, and dependant for its existence 
upon his will, became in the course of time the dictator 
and ruler of the Sovereign himself The seeds have been 
sown by the hands of the most beneficent ruler whom India 
has ever had. They are entrusted to our care, our keeping, 
and our guardianship. Let us watch over them with tender 
and parental solicitude, and I am sure that under the 
providence of God, we shall reap a plentiful harvest If 
ever India should become a self-governing country under 
the protectorate of England, the glory and the honour of 
that achievement will belong to Lord Ripon, and to him 
alone. In the same Way the credit of the repeal of the 
Vernacular Press Act belongs Lord Ripon. The question 
of the repeal was left entirely to the discretion of the 
Viceroy, and on the 19 th of January 1882 —-a day that 
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eh^ll be memorable in the annals of Indian progress—the 
, Act was removed from the statute-book. If Sir Charles 
Metcalfe claims at* our hands the homage to which he is 
’ entitled as the liberator of the Indian Press, some measure 
of our gratitude is at least due to the restorer of the lost 
liberty of the Vernacular Press. Attempts are being made 
in certain quarters to discredit the repeal of the Press Law. 
Extracts are from time to time published in the newspapers 
of this country, and which arc telegraphed to newspapers 
in England—garbled extracts, as I have no hesitation in 
calling them—with a view to delude public opinion. But 
if the Anglo-Native Press is true to those traditions of 
sobriety and modorationj which have been handed down 
from the days of Ilurrish Chundcr Mookerjee and which 
were emphasised by the example of the late illustrious 
Kristo Dass Paul, we need have no apprehensions with 
regard to the fortunes of the Native Press of India. I fear, 
gentlemen, I have been trespassing too much upon your 
time, I have been trying your patience (cries of—No, no, 
goon). It is unnecessary for me to enter into the varied 
measures of Lord Ripon's administration. The whole of 
his policy was based upon an earnest desire to carry out 
th.»e gracious Proclamation of the Queen, What is this 
Proclamation ? How do we regard it ? What were the 
circumstances under which it was issued ? These are impor- 
.tarit considerations, to which for a few momenta I would 
venture to invite the attention of this meeting. The 
Proclamation is the Magna Gharta of our rights and liber- 
.ties. The Proclamation, the whole Proclamation, nothing 
but the Proclamation—is our wat;ch-word, our battle cry. 
It is the ensign of battle and the ensign of victory. It is the 
gospel of otir political redemption. Mark the circumstances 
under which that memorable document was issued. The 
country had just passed through the horrors of tlie Mutiny ; 
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the Queen had asaumed the direct Government of the 
empire ; for the first time the personal relationship between . 
subject and sovereign had been established. It was under 
such circumstances, at such a time, upon such a histo/^cal 
occasion that her gracious Majesty the Queen was pleased to 
issue this Proclamation, and to add to the solemnity of the 
situation, the Almighty God was invoked to shower down 
His blessings upon this beneficent act of imperial favour. 
But years passed away, and the gracious promises of the 
Proclamation were not fulfilled, and as late as the year 1877 , 
Lord Lytton, upon an important public occasion, declared 
that the Proclamation remained inadequately redeemed. 
There are those who would give worlds to recall the 
Proclamation, who would spend all their legal lore and 
their ingenuity, and if my lawyer friends will permit me, 
their legal perversity, in thinning away the beneficent 
provisions of this mernorable declaration, and who would 
regard it as the expression of a barren sentiment, good 
for a ceremonial, but good for nothing else. These are the 
men who hold that the unchangeable principles of morality 
are bounded by climatic considerations—that what is just 
and proper in the temperate regions, is unjust and iniquitous 
in this hapless torrid zone. Against such a monstrdus 
doctrine the conscience of mankind proclaims—against such 
principles, the enlightened sentiment of the civilized world 
pleads, ^nd it is against such a pernicious doctrine that 
Lord Ripon entered his protest in words that shall be 
graven in our minds and in the minds of our children's child¬ 
ren. Let^mc read to you his protest :—*‘To me it seems 
a very serious thing to put forth to the people of India a 
doctrine which renders worthless the solemn words of their 
Sovereign, and which converts her gracious promises which 
her Indian subjects have cherished for a quarter of a 
century into a hollow mockery as meaningless as the corn- 
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pliraent3 which form the invariable opening of an oriental 
letter. Sir Fitz james Stephen, it seems to me, is not 
consistent, for Jhe admits, in the course of the document 
^hich I have quoted, that the Proclamation binds the Govern¬ 
ment of India in regard to the native Princes and States, 
but in regard to Her Majesty’s own immediate subjects, 
it is according to his view of no force wfiatever, it gives 
no pledge, and it lays down no principle. But if it binds 
the Government towards the Princes of India, it binds it 
to the people of India as well. The document is not a 
treaty; it is not a diplomatic instrument ; it is a declaration 
of principles of Government which, if it is obligatory at all, 
is obligatory in respect to all to whom it is addressed. The 
document, therefore, to which Sir Fitz-James Stephen has 
given the sanction of his authority, I feel bound to repudiate 
to the utmost of my power. It seems to me to be incon¬ 
sistent with the character of my Sovereign and with the 
honour of my country ; and if it were once to be received 
and acted upon by the Government of England, it would 
do more than anything else could possibly do to strike at 
the root of our power and to destroy our just influence. 
Because that power and that influence rest upon the con¬ 
viction of our good faith more than upon the valour of our 
soldiers and the reputation of our arms. I have heard 
to-day with no little surprise a very different argument. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Thomas, in his speech, in which he endea¬ 
voured to stir up the bitterness of a controversy which was 
dying out, and which was approaching a settlement, and 
to fan again the dying embers of race animosity, has asked- 
—Was there ever a nation which - retained Hfer supremacy 
by the righteousness of her laws ? I have read in a book; 
the authority of which the Hon’ble Mr. Thomas will admit, 
that righteousness exaiteth a nation, and my study of 
history, wliich has not been limited, has led me to the con- 
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cl^asion that it is not by force of her armies or by the might 
of her soldiery that a great empire is permanently tnaia- 
tained ; but that it is by the righteousness ,pf her I5ws, by 
her respect for the principles of justice. To believe othej^- 
wise appears to me to assume that there is not a God in 
Heaven who rules over the affairs of men, and who can 
punish injustice ^nd iniquity in nations as surely as he can 
in the individuals of which they are composed. It is against 
doctrines like these that I desire to protest, and it is against 
principles of this description that the gracious Proclamation 
of the Queen was directed. So long, then, as I hold the 
office which I now fill, I shall conduct the administration 
• in this country in strict accordance with the policy which 
has been enjoined upon me by my Queen and my Govern^ 
ment.’' 

The excellence of Lord Ripon’s policy does not, indeed, 
consist in this measure or in that, but in the distinctly 
elevated moral tone which he imparted to the entire 
administration of the Empire. There was a distinctly forward 
movement along the whole line towards a definite goal, the 
path to which was illuiTiincd by that inspiration which is 
begotten of sympathy. There was no diplomacy, no political 
jugglery, no legerderm^titi, no Delhi assemblages to be foll¬ 
owed by Madras famines, but everything was bright, clear, 
transparently honest. It is not for me to anticipate the 
• SA^rdict of Jiistory ; but if I am permitted to take a forecast 
of things future, this I will say without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, that when the present shall have vanished into the 
ever-receding past, when the animosities of the present hour 
shall have gl^cn place .to the dominance of the historic 
judgment, then the amplest justice will be rendered to 
Lord Ripon, and in the illustrious musterroll of Indian 
statesm^'n, he will take his place by the side of a Bentinck 
•and a Canning. Lord Ripon has enthroned himself ip the 
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hearts of the people such as no other Indian ruler had 
before done, his word is more potent for good than have 
ever becfh the wm'ds of kings and emperors, and he will 
S^and forth before posterity as the prophet-king of Anglo 
Indian history, for he sought to govern the people, not 
so much with the aid of the material appliances of the 
great civilized Power of which he was the chipf and the 
representative; but with that moral domination, which 
represents the completest form of rule which man can assert 
over man. Lord Ripon has consecrated British rule with 
the celestial touch of Christian benignity. Pie has uplifted 
the Empire to a higher level of moral grandeur, he has 
surrounded thej tlwone of the Queen-Empress with the 
greatest bulwark which it can enjoy—the affectionate gra¬ 
titude of a contented people. Let the Russians come, if 
they may ; let them be assisted by all the gallantry and the 
martial heroism of the fierce hordes of Central Asia ; so 
long as there are Ripons to rule over us, so long as the policy 
which he has initiated is maintained and upheld, the rolling 
wave of Russian invasion will be driven back behind the 
passes of the Hindoo Koosh, and the throne of the Em¬ 
press-Mother, planted safe in the affections of a grateful 
people, will be our rallying-point, the symbol of our unity, 
of our loyalty and our devotion to British supremacy. Your 
Reception Committee have resolved to raise a suitable 
Memorial in honour of the retiring Viceroy. I* wish 
God'Speed in this noble endeavour. But whether your 
Memorial be of marble or of brass, Lord Ripon will live in 
the imperishable pages of history wilh a lustre all his own., 
The most suitable Memorial which you ca^ raise in his 
honour is to consecrate your lives towards the extension and 
consolidation of that policy which Lord Ripon has 
bequeathed as a legacy to India and a legacy to P2ngla^ 
England, I am sure, will do her duty in this matter^ 
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Britain, the august mother of free nations, will extend her 
justice and her beneficence to her great dependency. I 
invite you to perform your part of the duty, and, unless 
I am greatly mistaken in the character of my countrymen, and 
in the significance of this grand demonstration, 1 may as¬ 
sure myself of a cordial response. It now remains for us to 
bid farewell to Lord Ripon. The blessings of a nation 
attend him to his Western home I What are crowns, what 
are diadems, what are earthly possessions in comparison 
with the profuse and spontaneous love of a great people ? 
It is our earnest hope and prayer that he may long be 
spared to devote himself to the furtherance of the honour of 
his country, and the promotion of the true interests of 
that people, who have loved him with a love such as they 
have never accorded to a foreign ruler. 









